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SERMON I. 

On the Union of Piety and Morality. 



Acts, x. 4. 



Thy prayers and thine alms are come up for 
a memorial before God. 

nr'HE High and Lofty One who in- ibebmon 
habiteth eternity dwelleth also with i_ -^-- , j* 
him that is of humble and contrite heart. 
In the midst of his glory, the Almighty 
is not inattentive to the meanest of ' his 
subjects. Neither obscurity of station, 
nor imperfection of knowledge, sinks those 
below his regard who worship and obey 
him. Every prayer which they send up 
from their secret retirements is listened to 
VOL. I. u by 



2 . -^ V -On the Union of 

SERMON by him ; and every work of charity which 
they perform, how unknown soever to the 
world attracts his notice. The text pre- 
sents a signal instance of this comfort- 
able truth. In the city of Caesarea, there 
dwelt a Roman centurion, a military officer 
of inferiour rank, a Gentile, neither by 
birth nor religion entitled to the privi- 
leges of the Jewish nation. But he was 
a devout and a benevolent man; who, 
according to his measure of religious know- 
ledge, studied to perform his duty, prayed 
to God always^ and gave much alms to the 
people. Such a character passed not un- 
observed by God. So highly was it 
honoured, that to this good centurion an 
Angel was sent from heaven, in order to 
direct him to the means of full instruc- 
tion in the truth. The angel accosts him 
with this salutation. Cornelius^ Thy prayers 
and thine alms are come up for a memorial 
before God. 

It is to the conjunction of prayers and 

alms that I purpose now to direct your 

tlioughts, as describing the respectable and 

alniable character of a. man, as forming 

3 the 



Piety and Morality. 3 

the honour and the blessedness of a true sermon 
Christian; piety, joined with charity, faith 
with good works, devotion with mo- 
rality. These are things which God hath 
connected, and which it is impious in 
man to separate. It is only when they 
remain united, that they can come up as 
a grateful memorial before God. I shall first 
endeavour to shew you. That alms, with* 
out prayers, or prayers without alms, mo- 
rality without devotion, or devotion without 
morality, are extremely defective ; and then 
shall point out the happy effects of their 
mutual union. 

Let us begin with considering the case 
of alms without prayers ; that is, of good 
works without piety, or a proper sense 
of God and religion. Examples of this 
are not uncommon in the world. With 
many, virtue is, or at least is pretended 
to be, a respectable and an honoured 
name, while piety sounds meanly in their 
ears. They are men of the world, and 
they claim to be men of honour. I'hey 
rest upon their humanity, their public 
spirit, their probity, and their truth. 

B 2 Tliey 



4 On the Union of 

SERMON They arrogate to themselves all the manly 
^' and the active virtues. But devout affec- 
tions, and religious duties, they treat with 
contempt, as founded on shadowy spe- 
culations, and fit to employ the attention 
only of weak and superstitious minds. 
Now, in opposition to such persons, I 
contend, that this neglect of piety argues 
depravity of heart; and that it infers 
an irregular discharge of the duties of 
morality. 

First, it argues internal depravity; 
for it discovers a cold and a hard heart. 
If there be any impression which man is 
formed by nature to receive, it is a sense 
of religion. As soon as his mind opens 
to observation and reflection, he discerns 
innumerable marks of his dependent state. 
He finds himself placed by some superiour 
power, in a vast world, where the wisdom 
and goodness of the Creator are conspi- 
cuous on every side. The magnificence, the 
beauty and order of nature, excite him to 
admire and adore. When he looks up 
to that omnipotent hand which operates 
throughout the universe, he is impressed 

with 



Pktif and Morality. 5 

with reverence. When he receives bless- sermon 
ings which he cannot avoid ascribing to ^• 
divine goodness, he is prompted to gra- 
titude. The expressions of those affections, 
under the various forms of reHgious wor- 
ship, are no other thaji native effusions of 
the human heart. Ignorance may mislead, 
and superstition may corrupt them ; but 
their origin is derived from sentiments that 
are essential tQ.man. 

Cast your eyes over the whole earth. 
Explore the most remote quarters of the 
east or the west. You may discover tribes 
of men without policy, or laws, or cities, 
or any of the arts of life : But no where 
will you find them without some form of 
rehgion. In every region you behold the 
prostrate worshipper, the temple, the altar, 
and the offering. Wherever men have 
existed, they have been sensible that some 
acknowledgment was due, on their part, 
to the Sovereign of the world. If in their 
rudest and most ignorant state, this obli- 
gation has been felt, what additional force 
must it acquire by the improvements of 
human knowledge, but especially by the 
great discoveries of the Christian revela- 

B 3 tion? 



On the Union of 

SERMON tion ? Whatever either, from reverence or 
.. / __. from gratitude, can excite men to the 
worship of God, is by this revelation 
phiced in such a light, as one should 
think were sufficient to overawe the most 
thoughtless, and to melt the most obdurate 
mind. 

Canst thou, then, pretend to be a man 
of reason, nay a man of virtue, and yet 
continue regardless of one of the first and 
chief dictates of human nature ? Where 
is thy sensibility to what is right and fit, 
if that loud voice which calls all nations 
throughout the earth to religious homage, 
has never been heard by thee ? Or, if it 
has been heard, by what strange and false 
refinements hast thou stifled those natural 
sentiments which it tends to awaken? 
Calling thyself a son, a citizen, a friend ; 
claiming to be faithful and affectionate 
in these relations ; hast thou no sense of 
what thou owest to thy first Parent, thy 
highest Sovereign, thy greatest Benefac- 
tor ? Can it be consistent with true virtue 
or honour, to value thyself upon thy re- 
gard to inferiour obligations, and yet to 
violate that which is the most sacred and 

the 
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the most antient of all ? When sinlple in- sebmon 
stinct teaches the! Tartar and the Indian, ,^ 
together with his alms and good works, to 
join his prayers to that Power whom he 
considers as the source of good, shall it be 
no reproach in the most enlightened state 
of human nature, and under the purest 
dispensation of religion, to have extin- 
guished the sense of gratitude to Heaven, 
and to slight all acknowledgment of the 
great and the true God ? What does such 
conduct imply, but either an entire want, 
or a wilful suppression, of some of the best 
and most generous affections belonging to 
human nature? — Surely, there must be an 
essential defect in that heart which remains ^ 
cold and insensible, where it ought to be 
affected most warmly. Surely, such a de- 
gree of depravity must be lodged there, 
as is sufficient to taint all the other springs 
of pretended virtue. 

But besides this, I must contend, in 
the second place. That where religion is 
neglected, there can be no regular nor 
steady practice of the duties of morality. 
The character will be often inconsistent*; 

s 4 and 



8 On the Union of 

SERMON and Virtue, placed on a basis too narrow 
to support it, will be always loose and 
tottering. For such is the propensity of 
our nature to vice, so numerous are the 
temptations to a relaxed and immoral 
conduct, that stronger restraints than 
those of mere reason, are necessary to be 
imposed on man. The sense of right and 
wrong, the principle of honour, or the 
instinct of benevolence, are barriers too 
feeble to withstand the strength of passion. 
In the tranquil seasons of life, these natural 
principles may, perhaps, carry on the ordir 
nary course of social duties with some regu- 
larity. But wait until some trying eraer* 
geuce cc^me. Let tlje conflict of passions 
a^se^ Let the heart be either wounded by 
sore. distress, or agitated by violent emo- 
tions s ^nd you shall presently see, that vir- 
tue without reHgion i^ inadequate to the 
government of life. It,. is destitute of its 
proper guard, of its firmest support, of its 
chief encouragement. It will sink under the 
weight of misfortune ; or will yield to the - 
solicitation of guilt. 

The . great motives that produce con- 

.staoqir and fineness of action, must be of 

2 ; a palpable 



l^iety and Morality. 9 

a palpable and striking kind. A divine sebmon 
Legislator, uttering his voice from heaven ; 
am omniscient Witness, beholding us in 
all our retrjeats ; an almighty Governour, 
stretching forth his arm to punish or rer 
wardi disclosing the secrets of tlie invisible 
world, informing us of perpetual rest pre- 
pared hereafter for the righteous, and of 
indignation and wrath awaiting the wicked : 
These are the considerations which over- 
awe the world, which support integrity, 
and check guilt. They add to virtue that 
solemnity which should ever characterize 
it. To the admonitions of conscience they 
give the authority of a law. CJo-operating 
with all the good dispositions of a pious 
man, they strengthen and insure their in- 
fluence. On his alms you can have no 
certain dependence, who thinks not of 
God, nor has joined prayer to his chari- 
table deeds. But ^hen humanity is se- 
conded by piety, the spring from which 
it flows, is rendered of course, more re-p- 
gular and constant. — In short, withdraw 
religion, and you shake all the pillars of 
morality* In every heart you weaken the 
mfluence of virtue : And among the mul- 
titude, 
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SERMON titude, the bulk of mankind, you overthrow 
its power. 

Having thus shown that morality with- 
out devotion is both defective and unstable, 
I proceed to consider the other extreme, 
of prayers without alms, devotion without 
morality. 

In every age the practice has prevailed, 
of substituting certain appearances of piety 
in the place of the great duties of huma- 
nity and mercy. Too many there have 
always been, who flatter themselves with 
the hope of obtaining the friendship of 
their Creator, though they negle<9; to do 
justice to their fellow creatures. Btit such 
persons may be assured, that their supposed 
piety is altogether of a spurious kind. It 
is an invention of their own, unknown to 
reason, unknown to the word of God. In 
scripture we are ever directed to try our 
faith by our works, our love of God by our 
love of men. We are directed to consider 
piety as a principle which regenerates the 
heart, and forms it to goodness. We are 
taught that in vain we address any acts of 
homage to Christ, unless we do the things 

which 
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which he saith ; and that love^ peacCj gefi- sermon 
tleness^ goodness^ meekness^ and temperance^ 
are not only the injunctions of his law, but 
the native/rwiif^ of his spirit*. If therefore, 
while piety seems ardent, morality shall de- 
chne, you have full reason to believe, that 
into that piety some corrupting ingredients 
have entered. And if ever your regard to 
morality shall totally fail ; if while you 
make many prayers, you give no alms ; if 
while you appear to be zealous for God, 
you are false or unjust to men ; if you are 
hard or contracted in heart, severe in your 
censures, and oppressive in your conduct; 
then conclude with certainty, that what 
you had termed piety was no more than an 
empty name. For as soon, according to 
the scripture similitude, will bitter waters 
flow from a sweet fountain^ as such effects be 
produced by genuine piety. 
- What you have called by that name, 
resolves itself into one or other of three 
things. Either it is a hypocritical form 
of godliness, assumed in order to impose 
on the world ; or, which is the most 

* Luke, vi. 46. Gal. v. 22. 

favourable 
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fisafliON favourable supposition, it is a transient im- 
pression of seriousness, an accidental melt- 
ing of the heart, which pm$es away like 
the morning cloud and the early dew ; or, 
which I am afraid is too often the case, 
it is the deliberate refuge of a deluded 
and superstitious, but at the same time 
a corrupted mind. For all men, even the 
most depraved, are subject, more or less, 
to compunctions of conscience* It has 
never been in their power to withdraw 
totally, beyond the reach of that warning 
voice, which tells them that something is 
necessary to be done, in order to make 
their peace with tlie Ruler of the world. 
But, backward at the same time to resign 
the gains of dishonesty, or the pleasures 
of vice; averse from submission to that 
sacred law, which enjoins righteousness 
in its whole extent, they have often at- 
tempted to make a sort of compositioa 
with Heaven ; a composition which, 
though they dare not avow it in words, 
lurks in secret at the bottom of many a 
heart. If God will only dispense with 
some articles of obedience, they will re- 
pay him with abundant homage. If they 

faU 



Piety and Morality. IS 

fail in good practice, they will study to be sermon 
sound in belief; and by the number of their v^ 
prayers, will atone, in some measure, for 
their deficiency in charitable deeds. 

But the attempt is as vain as it is im- 
pious. From the simplest and plainest 
principles of reason it must appear that 
religious worship,, disjoined from justice 
and virtue, can upon no account what- 
ever find acceptance with the Supreme 
Being* To what purpose is the multitude 
of your sacrifices unto me ? saith the Lord. 
Bring no more vain oblations. Incense is an 
abomination unto me. The new moons and ' 
sabbaths^ the calling of assemblies, I cannot 
away with; it is iniquity even the solemn 
meetings^. — Cease, foolish and impious 
man ! cease to consider the Almighty as a 
weak or vain-glorious being, who is to be 
appeased by thy devout prostrations, and 
thy humble words ; or to be gratified by 
the parade and ostentation of external 
worship. What is all thy worship to him ? 
Will he eat the Jlesh of thy sacrifices^ or 
drink the blood of offered goats ? Was wor- 
ship required of thee, dost thou think, 

* Isaiah, L ii. 14. 

upon 
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SERMON upon his account that thou mightest bring 
^" ^ an increase to his glory, and felicity by thy 
weak and insignificant praises? Sooner 
mightest thou increase the splendour of the 
sun by a lighted taper, or add to the thun- 
der by thy voice. No : It is for the sake of 
man, not of God, that worship and prayers 
are required ; not that God may be ren- 
dered more glorious, but that man may 
be made better ; that he may be confirmed 
in a proper sense of his dependent state, 
and acquire those pious and virtuous dis- 
positions in which his highest improvement 
consists. 

Of all the principles in religion, one 
should take this to be the most evident; 
and yet frequent admonitions are needed, 
to renew the impression of it upon man- 
kind. For what purpose did thy Creator 
place thee in this world, in the midst of 
human society, but that as a man among 
men thou mightest cultivate humanity; 
that each in his place might contribute 
to the general welfare : that as a spouse, a 
brother, a son, or a friend, thou mightest 
act thy part with an upright and a tender . 
heart; and thus aspire to resemble Him 

who 
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who ever consults the good of his crea- sermon 
tures, and whose tehder mercies^ are over all ^^^ 
his works ? And darest thou, who hast been 
sacrificing unsuspicious innocence to thy 
loose pleasures ; thou, who hast been dis-^ 
turbing the repose of society by thine am- 
bition or craft ; thou who, to increase thy 
treasures, hast been making the widow and 
the orphan weep; darest thou approach 
God with thy worship and thy prayers, 
and entertain the hope that he will look 
down upon thee in peace ? Will the God 
of order and justice accept such poor com- 
pensation for his violated laws ? Will the 
God of love regard the services of one who 
is an enemy to his creatures ? Shall a cor- 
rupter of the society of men aspire to the 
habitations of pure and blessed spirits ?— 
Believe it, He that saith he loveth Gody miist 
love his brother also. Cease to do evil^ ham 
to do well. Seek judgment , relieve the 
oppressed^ judge the fatherless, plead for 
the widow ; And then. Draw nigh to God^ 
and he will draw nigh to thee ; call upon him 
in the day of trouble, and he will answer thee. 
Thy prayers and thine alms shall then as- 
cend 
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SERMON cend in joint memorial before the Most 



I HAVE now shewn the evil of maiming 
and splitting religion ; of dividing asunder 
two things, which though in theory they 
may be separated, yet in. practice must al- 
ways co-exist, if either of them be real ; De- 
votion to God, and Charity to men. Let us 
consider next the happy effects of their union. 

Their union forms the consistent, the 
graceful, the respectable character of the 
real Christian, the man of true worth. 
If you leave either of them out of your 
system, even though you excel in the other, 
you can stand trial only in one point of 
view. It is only on one side your cha- 
racter is fair ; on the other, it will always 
be open to much reproach. And as you 
dishonour yourselves, so you do great in- 
justice to religion. For, by dividing its 
parts from one another, you never fail to 
expose it to the censure of the world : 
And perhaps, by this sort of partial and 
divided goodness, religion has suffered more 
in the esteem of mankind, than by open 

profligacy. 



plrofligacy< Theuub^liei^rwill^coffatydUr mum 
pkslyiWhtn be seed ycya negligent of itto*^ . ^„ 
r«l duties. The; bigot will decry all nficW 
irality, when he sees ydti pwtending tobtf 
4 ' folldweip of virtue, though yoti be rf 
despiserof God. Whereas, he wh^ fearrf 
God^' and is at the dame time just &ii4 
beneficent to men, «^bibtts reKgidn W 
the vofld with fott propriety;' It shinesi 
in hit conduct ifritH its native Sfflehdouri 
attid ' itol' rafy*' throw' - a glory rdu rid hiiW> 
His !6l«artt«M;# - is above i^piviach. It is 
at odde amkb)e and Vefcerabte^: Mallei 
itdelf » afiiaid to attack him ; and eten the 
worst men respect and honour him in- theit* 
heartsi' • - 'i- • ■•• ■ -- ^'■■'■' 

This too: is the watf whos^ life^ wiU b^ 
BateBt pieaeefiil abd'happy.' He \tho'filife 
Mttteiri^lly either itl piety or ift Virtue, isl 
always obnoxibuS to the anguish' of re- 
fiiors^ Hi^ p^rtihl goddness Bb^y Mt^ 
Mih in «i» day of 4^ perfittii! obfeetvatrijfJA i 
bfit'Wfaeh'dotitiidef'Ot^-iflistresS aw^ketfs thil 
pomtfrft «f ' reBection^' he shttR bi6' made • t^ 
ft«l4h^t ^e'psfrtbf doty peifortned, atoMe!^ 
ben. for aMothet whitfe is^ negleet^d.' In t^ 
midst of his prayers^ tfae« remembrance of 

VOL. I. c injustice 
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ssamoH injustice will upbraid, him with bypocri&y; 

J^ , and in the distribution of his alms, the 

prayers which the poor put up for him, 
will make him blush for his neglect. of 
God. Conscience will supply the place of 
the hand coming forth to write over a^inst 
him on the wall. Thou art weighed in the 
balance^ and art found wanting *. Whereas, 
he who holds both faith and a good eonsciencij 
who attends equally to the discharge of 
hii» duty towards God and to wards, man, 
enjoys, as far as human imperfection al- 
lows, the sense of fairness and consistQjicy 
in conduct, of integrity and soundness of 
heart. 

The man of mere morality is a stranger 
to all the dehcate and refined pleasures of 
devotion. In works of beneficence and 
mercy, he may enjoy satisfaction. But his 
satisfaction is destitute of that glow of af- 
fection, which enlivens the feelings of one 
who lifts his heart, at the 9ame time tp the 
Father of the Universe, and considers him- 
self as imitating Goc). v The. man again 
who rests solely in devotion, if that devo- 
tion open not his heart to humanity, not 

♦ Dan. V. ay. 

only 
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only remains a stranger to the pleasures 
of beneficence, but must often undergo 
the pain arising from bad passions. But 
when beneficence and devotion are united^ 
they, pour upon the man in whom . they 
meet, the full pleasures of a good and 
pi)re heart. His alms connected him with 
men, his prayers with God« He looks 
without dismay on both worlds. AU 
nature has to him a benign aspect. . If 
engaged in active life, he is the friend of 
men ; and he is happy in the exertions 
of that friendship. If left in retirement^ he 
walks among the works of nature, as with 
God. Every object is enlivened to him by 
the sense of the Divine presence. Every 
where he traces the beneficent hand of. the 
Author of nature ; and every where, with 
glowing heart, he hears and answers his secret 
voice. When he looks up to heaven, he re- 
joices in the thought that there, dwells that 
God whom he serves and honours ; thatSa^ 
viouc in whom he trusts ; that spirit of grace 
from whose inspiration his piety and his cha--* 
rity flow. When he looks around him on the 
world, he is soothed with the pleasing re- 
membrance of good offices which he has 

c 2 .done, 
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mmm done, or at least has studied to do, to many 

il who dwell there. How comfortable the 

i^ection^ that him no poor man can up- 
Jumd for haying withheld his due ; him no 
unfortunate man can reproach for having 
ieen and despised his sorrows ;. but that on 
his head are descending the prayers of the 
needy and the aged ; and that the hands of 
those whom his protection has supported, 
or his bounty has fed, are lifted up in secret 
to bless him J 

^ life, passed under the influence of such 
diispositions, naturally leads to a happy 
end. It is not enough to say^ that faith 
and piety, joined with active virtue, con- 
stitute the requisite preparation for hea» 
ven. They, in truth, begin the enjoyment 
of heaven^ In every state of our existence, 
they form the chief ingredients of felicity. 
Hence, they are the great marks of Chris*^ 
tian regeneration. They are the signa- 
ture of that Holy Spirit, by which good 
men are said to be sealed unto the day of 
redemption. The test affords a striking 
proof of the estimation in which they are 
hekl by God. Amidst that infinite va- 
riety of human events which pass under^ 

his 
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his eye, thie prayers arid the alms of Gor- 
nelius attracted bis particular notice. He 
reiDarked the amiable dispositions, which 
rose in the heart of this good man. But 
he saw that they were yet imperfect, whifle 
he remained unenlightened by the prioi- 
ciples of the Christian religion. In orddr 
to remove this obstruction to his rising 
graces, and to bring him to the full know?- 
ledge of that God whom he sought tsu 
honour, he was favoured with a supers 
natural message from heaven. While tbf 
princes of the earth were left to acli by th# 
councils of their own wisdom ; while witl^ 
out interposition from above, generals con^ 
quered or fell, according to the vicissitude 
of human things ; to this good Centuriod 
an angel was commissioned from the throne 
of God. 

What can I say more or higher in praise 
of this blessed character, than that it n 
what God delights to honour .^^ Men single 
out, as the objects of distinction^ tiie great} 
the brave, or the renowned. But her n>ho 
H€th tmt as man seethe passing' by^ thoie 
qualities which often' shine withiialse spten-^ 
c 3 dour 
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dour to human observation, looks to the 
inward principles of action ; to those prin- 
ciples vhich form the essence of a worthy 
character, and which, if called forth, would 
give birth to whatever is laudable or excel- 
lent in conduct. Is there one, though in 
humble station, or obscure life, who fear- 
tth God and workefh righteousness ; whose 
j)rayers and alms, proceeding in regular 
unaffected tenour, bespeak the upright, the 
tender, the devout heart ? Those alms and 
prayers come up in memorial before that 
God who is no respecter of persons. The 
Almighty behotds him from his throne 
^vith complacency. Divine illumination 
is ready to instruct him. Angels minis- 
ter to him. They now mark him out 
on iearth as their future associate; and 
for him they make ready in paradise the 
white robesy the palmSy and the sceptres of the 
just. 

To this honour, to this blessedness, let 
our hearts continually aspire ; and through- 
out the whole of life, let those solemn and 
sacred words^^th which I xx)ncJude, sound 
in 6qp earsi, . and be the great directdpy ^ <rf 

.:;i- h •.' J our 
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our conduct * He hath shewed thee^ man^ sermon 
what is good ; and what doth the Lord thy s— ^i 
God require of thee f but — to do justly and 
love mercy — and to walk humbly with thy 
God? 

' * Micah, VI. 9. 
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' SERMON n. 

On the Influence of Ri:lioion upon* 
Aavjsrsity. 



Psalm xxvii. 3. 

In the time of trouble, he shall hide me in 
his pavilion ; in the secret of his tabernacle 
shall he hide me ; he shall set me upon a 
rock. 

SERMON T^HE life of man has always been a 
^ -y" - ^ very mixed state, full of uncertainty 

and vicissitudes, of anxieties and fears. In 
every religious audience, there are many 
who fall under the denomination of the 
unfortunate ; and the rest are ignorant how 
soon they may be called to join them. For 
the prosperity of no man on earth is stable 
and assured. Dark clouds may soon gather 
over the heads of those whose sky is now 
most bright. In the midst of the deceitful 

calm 
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calm which thej enjoyy the storm that is sermon 
to overwhelm them has perhaps already ^J^ 
begun to ferment. If a miin live * many 
yearsy and rejoice in them all; yet let him 
remember the days of darkness^for they shall 
be many*. " 

Hence, to a thoughtful mind, no sttidy 
can appear more important, than how 16 
be suitably prepared for the misfortunes of 
life; so as to contemplate them in pro- 
spect without dismay, and, if they itiust 
befal, to bear them without dejectidtf; 
Throughout every age, the wisdom of the 
wise, the treasures of the rich, And thd 
power of the mighty, have been employed, 
either in guarding their state against the 
approach of distress, or in rendering them^ 
selves less vulnerable by its attacks. Power 
has endeavoured to remove adversity to 
a distance ; Philosophy has studied when 
it drew nigh, to conquer it by patience ; 
and Wealth has sought out every plea- 
sure diat can compensate or alleviate 
pain. ■ • ■'*.-■ • 

. While the wisdom of tjid %6ria • ISf thus 
occupied j Religion has beefi^hQ less atteia- 



tive 
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wmw delves against all the possible vicissitudes of 
"• life. They say in their hearts, My moun^ 
tmn stands strange and I shall never be 
moved. But so fatal is their delusion, that, 
instead of strengthening, they are weaken- 
ing, that which can only support them 
when those vicissitudes come. It is their 
mind which must then support them ; and 
their mind, by their sensual attachments, is 
corrupted and enfeebled. Addicted with 
inicimperate fondn<;ss to the pleasures of 
the world, they incur two great and certain 
evils ; they both lexclude themselves from 
eveiy resource except the world ; and they 
increase their sensibility to every blow which 
comes upon them from that quarter. 

They have neither principles nor tem- 
per which can stand the assault of trouble. 
They have no principles which lead them 
to look beyond the ordinary rotation of 
events; and therefore, when misfortunes 
involve .them, the prospect must be com«^ 
fortless on every side. Their crimes have 
disqualified them from looking up to the 
assistance of any. higher power than their 
QWia abiUty, or for relying on any better 
guidt) thin their own ^ wiKdotn;* And ai 
. n : from 
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from priociple they can derive no support^ stkMOfH 
so in a temper corrupted by prosperity ^ • ^--^ ^^ 
they find no relief. They liave lost thi^t 
modaration of mind which enables a wise 
man to accommodate himself to his situ-- 
ation. Long fed with false hopes, they are 
exasperated and stung by every disappoint- 
ment. Luxurious and efierainate, they can 
bear no uneasiness* Proud and presump- 
tuous, they can brook no opposition. By 
nourishing dispositions which so little ^uit 
this uncertain state, they have infused a 
doable pox^tioaofbitterness^ into- the cup 
of woe ; they have sharpened tlie edge of 
that sword whidi is Jifted up to smite them^ 
Strangers ^to all the temperate satisfactions 
of a good and a pore mind; strangers to 
every pleasure eicept what was seasoned 
by vice or vanity ,r their, adversity is to the 
last degree disconsolbte.^ : ffieald) and opvt* 
Ittocewere tine 4wO' <piUars od which they 
r€9t^4 Shake either of ithem^ and their 
whc^e edifice* of ' hope And^ coihlbrt falls. 
Prostrate ^mdforlpm^^ they are >lieft oil tiie 
ground, obliged to Join with ttte man' ^ of 
Ephraim in his abject lame&^iation^ Theif 
have taken ^^^,Wt§M^* which I have 

madcj 
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SERMON mQ,de^ and what have I more * ? — Such are 
II * 

f the causes to which we must ascribe the 

broken spirits, the peevish temper and 
impiatient passions, that so often attend the 
declining age, or fallen fortunes, of vicious 
men. 

But how different is the condition of a 
truly good man in those trying situations 
of hfe I Religion had gradually prepared 
his mind for all the events of this incon- 
stant state. Jt had instructed him in the 
nature of true happiness. It had early 
weaned him from, the undue love of the 
world, by discovering to him its vanity, 
and by setting higher prospects in his 
view* AfBictions do not attack him by 
surprise, and therefore do not overwhelm 
him. He was equipped for the storm, as 
well as the calm, in this, dubious naviga* 
tiqtn of life.: Under those conditions he 
knew himself to. be brought hither, that 
be.. was not to < retain always the enjoy- 
ment of what he loved : And therefore he 
IS; not overcome by disappointment, when 
that which is mortal, dies; when that 
%vhich is mutable, begins to change; and 

when 
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when that whidh he knei^ to be transient, s£rmx»i 
passes away. "' 

All the principles which religion teaches, 
and all the habits trhich it forms, are 
fiEivourable to strength of mind. It will be 
found, that whatever purifies, fortifies 
also the heart. In the course of living 
righteously J soberly j and godly ^ a good man 
acquires a steady and welUgoverned spirit. 
Trained, by Divine grace, to enjoy with 
moderation the advantages of the world, 
neither lifted up by success, nor enervated 
with sensuality, he meets the changes in 
his lot without unmanly dejection. He is 
inured to- temperance andi restraint. He 
has learned firmness and self-command. 
He is accustomed to look up to thatS^^ 
preme Providenoe, which disposes of human 
afikirs,/not with, reverence :X)nly, but with 
trust and hope. 

The -time of prosperity was to him not 
merely a season of > barren joy, but . pro- 
ductive :df much useful improvement. He 
had cultivated his mind. . He had stored 
it > with useful knowledge, /with good piwr- 
ciples, and: virtuous dispositions. These 
resources remain entire, when the days of 
. , if trouble 
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swxNiOH trouble come. They remain with him in 
^^* sickness, as in health ; in poverty, as in the 
midst of riches ; in his dark and solitary 
hours, no less than when surrounded with 
frieiids and gay society. From the glare 
of prosperity he can, without dejection, 
withdraw into the shade. Excluded from 
several advantages of the . world, he may 
be obliged to retreat into a narrower circle, 
but within that circle he will find many' 
comforts left^ His chief pleasures were 
always bf the calm, innocent, and tem-^ 
perate kind ; and over the^e, the changes 
of the world hjave the least power. Hid 
mind is a kingdom to. him ; and he can 
still enjoy it. The worid did not.bistoW 
upbn him all his enjoyments; and there^ 
fore it is not inb the. power of the world, 
by. its ^most cruel attacks,: to carry them 
all away. 

il. ^Th£ disli^esses. of life are alleviated 
to good men^ by reflections on their past 
^ondtrct; while, by such reflections, they 
are highly aggravated to the bad. During 
^egiay and active periods cif life^. sjinners 
eludfr, in some, measure, the: force o£ con^ 
11 science,^ 
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science. Carried round in the world of af- sermon 
fairs and pleasures ; intent on contrivance ,. ."• 
or eager in pursuit ; amused by hope^ qr 
elated by enjoyment; they are sheltered, 
by that crowd of trifles which surrounds 
them from serious thought. But cony 
science is too grqat a power, to remaiti 
always suppressed. There is in every 
man^s life, a period when be shall be made 
to stand forth as a real object td ' his owft 
view : And when that period con»es, woe 
to him who is galled by the sight! In the 
dark and solitary hour of distress, with a 
mind hurt and sore from some recent 
wound of fortune, how shall be bear to 
have his character for the the first time dis^ 
dosed to him in that humiUating light 
oader which guilt will necessarily present 
it ? Then the recollection of the past be- 
comes dreadful. It exhibits to him a life 
thrown away on vanities and follies, or 
consumed in flagitioushess and sin i no 
station properly supported ; no material 
duties fulfilled. Crimes whidi once had 
been: easily palliated, rise before him in 
their native deformity. The sense of guilt 

mixes itself with kll that hat befallen hiM 
' VOL. I. D He 
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SEEMON He beholds, 'or thinks that he beholds, the 
. "* . hand of the God whom he hath offended, 
openly stretched out against him. — 'At.a 
season when a man stands most in need of 
support, how intolerable is the weight of 
this additional load, aggravating the de- 
pression of disease, disappointment, or old 
age ! How miserable his state, who is con- 
demoed to endure at once the pangs of guilt, 
and the vexations of calamity ! The spirit of 
a man may sustain his infirmities ; hut m 
wounded spirit who can bear ? 

Whereas, he who is blessed with a clear 
conscience, enjoys in the worst conjunc- 
tures of human life, a peace, a dignity, 
an elevation of mind peculiar to virtue. 
The testimony of a good conscience is 
indeed to be always distinguished . from 
that presumptuous boast of innocence, 
which every good Christian totally dis* 
claims. The better he is, he will be the 
more humble, and sensible of his failings. 
But though he acknowledge that he can 
claim nothing from God upon the foot- 
ing of desert, yet he can trust in his 
merciful acceptance through Jesus Christ, 
according to U^e terms of the gospeh He 

■rrcan 
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can hope that his prayers and hii alms sermon 
hme came up in 'memorial before Godi' The ^,,-J^^ 
^iety and virtue of his former Hfe were 
as seeds sovrti in his prosperous state, of 
nfhich he reaps the fruits in the season of 
adversity: The riches, the pleasures, and 
the friends of. the world, may have made 
wings to themselves and Jlown away. ^ But 
the improvement which he made of those 
advantages while they lasted, thie tempe- 
rate spirit with which he enjoyed them, 
the -beneficent actions which he performed, 
and the good example which he set to 
others, remain behind. By the memory 
of these, he enjoys his prosperity a se- 
cond time in reflection ; and perhaps this 
second and reflected enjoyment is not in- 
ferior to the first. It arrives at a more 
critical and needful time. It affords him 
the high satisfaction of having extracted 
lasting pleasure from that which is short; 
and of ha%ing fixed that which by its 
nature ^as changing. — ** If my race be 
"now about to end, I have this com* 
f^ fort, that it has not been run in vainf. 
•* I have fought the good fight ; I have kept 
** the faith. My mind has no load. Fu- 
• D 2 «*turity 
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SERMON « tuiity has no terrours. I have cndea- 
" voured to do my duty, wd \o m9kt 
*^ my peace with God. I leave the rest 
" to Heaven.* These are the reflectioQ* 
which to the upright make light arise in 
darkness ; reflections which cheer the lone^ 
ly house of virtuous poverty, and attend 
the conscientious sufferer into prison or 
exile ; which soothe the complaints Of 
grief, lighten the pressure of old age, abd 
fqrnish to the bed of sickness, a cordial of 
more grateful rehsh, and more sovereign 
virtue, ' than any which the world can 
afford. 

Look abroad into life, and you will 
And the general sense of mankind bearing* 
witness to :this important truth, that mind 
is superior to fortune ; that what one feels 
within is of much greater importance than 
^11 that befalls him without. Let a man be 
brought into some such severe and trying 
situation, as fixes the attention of the pub- 
lic 09 his behaviour. The first question 
whijetfa :!wre put: concerning him, is not; 
Wfcat does her^tiffer? but, -How does, he 
bew it?, \ H^s he, la quiet mind ? or^ Does 
be 'appear . to be unhappy .wiU^in? If 
v'iv:: - ;: we 
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we judge him to be composed and firm^ imMon 
tesigned to Providence, and supported by v "' 
oonscious integrity, bis character rises, and 
bis misery lessens in our view. We .esteem 
and admire, rather than pity him, . Re-p 
collect what holy men have endured fog 
the sake of conscience, .and with what 
cheerfulness they have suffered. On the 
other hand, when conscience has concurred 
with outward, misfortunes in distressing the 
guilty, think of the dreadful consequences 
which have ensued. How often, upon a 
reverse of fortune, after abused prosperity^ 
have they madly hurried themselves over 
that precipice from which there is no re- 
turn; and, in what nature most abhors, 
the voluntary extinction of ilife, have 
sodght relief from that torment of reflec- 
tion, which was become too great for them 

td bear? •*.::: '. . 

^ > Never then allow yourselves to imagine 
(bat misfortunes alone form the.. chief 
i&isery of maiu^ N<Qne but the guilty are 
tompletely miserabte. The misgiving and 
distnist, the accusations and reproaches of 
their -minds, '^(^e sen^ of having drawn 
down upon their heads the evils which 

D 3 they 
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ssRMQif fchey suffer, and the terrifying expectation, 
of more and worse evils to come ; these 
are the essential ingredients of human 
misery. They not only whet the edge» 
but they envenom the dart^ of affliction, 
and. add poison to the wound. Whereas^ 
when misfortunes assail a good man, they 
carry no such fatal auxiliaries in their train ; 
they may ruffle the surface of his soul ; 
but there is a strength within, which resists 
Iheir farther impression. The constitutioa 
x)ff his mind is sound. The world can in^ 
fliot'upoQ it no wounds, but what admijt 
of cure.. J 

< IIL: III men, in the time of trouble, 
can lo(^iup to no; protector: while good 
meb commit i. themselves, with trust and 
liope,idOfthe. care of HeaveUi^ The hu- 
man mind, naturally feeble, is oiade. to 
ieel. all its weakness byithe preasure of 
adversity. Dejecabed with eviJsi.rwhiqjh 
overpower its strengtlx,/ it relies no Jongsr 
bn itself-: iJt easts every .wheie aroufid^wft 
wishing,! ^fq^ploriag eye^ :.fpr some shelter tp 
screen, some :power ito upihold it ; . &iv^/)f» 
when abandoned by.the iworld, it; can find 
//Kj i. ,i nothing 
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OaOthing to which it may fly in the room jbbwhqn 
x)f the world, its state is truly forlorn. 
Now, whither should the ungodly in this 
situation, turn for aid ? After having con- 
tended with the storms of adverse fortune 
till their spirits are exhausted, gladly would 
they retreat at last to the sanctuary of reli- 
gion. But that) sanctuary is shut against 
itbem; nay, it is environed with terrours. 
They behold there, not a Protector to 
whom they can fly, but a Judge whom 
they dread; and in those moments when 
they need his friendship the most, they 
are reduced to deprecate his wrath. If he 
once called when they refused^ and stretched 
out his hands when they would not regard^ 
how much reason have they to fear that 
he will leave them now to eat the fruit 
of their own waysy and to be filled with 
their own devices; that he will laugh at 
their calamity f and mock when their fear 
Cometh 9 

^ut of all the thoughts which can enter 
into the mind, in the season of distress, 
the belief of an interest in his favour 
who rules the world is the most soothing. 
Every form of religion has afibrded to 

D 4 virtuous 
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fltRMON virtuous men some degree of this consola- 
"' ; tron. But it was reserved for the Chris* 
tiitn revelation, to carry it to its highest 
point. For it is the direct scope of that 
revelation, to accommodate itself to the 
circumstances of man, under t\vo main 
views ; as guilty in the sight of God, 
and as struggling with the evils* of the 
world. Under the former, it discoveis 
to him a Mediator and an atonement ; 
under the latter it ptomises hini the 
Spirit of gtiace and cobsolation. It is a 
system of complete relief; extended from 
our spiritual to our temporal distresses. 
The same hand which holds out forgive- 
ness tCh the penitent, arid assistance to the 
frail, dispenses comfort and hope to the 
iMicted. ^ ^ 

It deserv'es your particular -notice, in 
this view, that there is no ehaVafcter 
which God more frequently assunies to 
himself in the sacred writings, than that 
of the Patron of the distressed. Compas- 
sion is that attribute of his nature which 
he has chosen to place in the greatest va- 
riety of lights on purpose that he might 
accommodate his majesty • to our weak- 

. ness. 
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aess, and provide a cordial for human sermoii 
griefs. He is the hearer of all praters ; ^ "' 
tmt with particular attention he is repre* 
sented as hstening to tlie cry of the podr^ 
and regarding the prayer of the destitute. 
All his creatures he governs with justice 
and wisdom; bat he takes to himself, in 
a special manner, the charge of executing 
judgment for the oppressed^ of protecting the 
stranger, of delivering him who hath no 
helper^ from the hand of the spoiler. For the 
• oppression of thepdor^ and for the sighing of 
the needy J mil I arise^ saith the Lordj to 
set him in safety from him that puffeth al 
him. He is the Father of the fatherless^ and 
the Judge of the widows^ in his holy habita-- 
tion. He raiseth them up that are bowed 
dozvn. He dwelleth with the contrite. He 
healeth the broken in heart. For he know^ 
eth our frame ; he remembereth that we 
are dust^. — If the wisdom of his provi- 
dence saw it necessary to place so many', 
of his creatures in an afflicted state, that 
state, however, he commiserates. He 
disdains not to point out himself as the 

• Psalm is. 8.—- di. ij.^cuhi. 7.-r-kvjiu 5. — cxltifc 
3*-- cm. 14, ace* '* 

refuge 
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SEBMON refuge of the virtuous and pious ; and ta 
invite them, amidst all their troubles, to 
pour out their hearts before him. Those 
circumstances .which estrange others from 
them, interest bim the more in their situa- 
tion. The negleqt or scorn of the world 
exposes them not to any contempt in his 
sight. No obscurity conceals them from 
bis uQtice ; and though they should be 
forgotten by eyery, friend on earth, they 
3,re remembered by the God of heaven. 
"JTiat sigh, heaved from the afflicted bosom, 
which is heard by no human ear, is listened 
to by him; and that tear is remarked, 
which falls unnoticed or despised by the 
vwofld, 

Suqh views of the Supreme Being im- 
part the most sensible consolation to every 
pious heart. They present his admini- 
stration under an aspect so mild and be- 
nign, as in a great measure to disperse 
the gloom which hang? over human life. 
A good man acts with a vigour, and suf- 
fers with a patience more than human, 
when he believes himself countenanced 
by the Almighty. Injured or oppressed 
l5iy the world, he looks 'lip tq a Judge, 
2 who 
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who wiU vindicate his cause; be appeals sermon 
to a fitness who knows his integrity ; . J ^ ^ ,^ . 
he commits himself to a Friend who will 
never forsake him. When tired with the 
vexations of Hfe, devotion opens to him 
its quiet retreat, where the tumults of the 
world are hushed, and its cares are lost in 
happy oblivion ; where the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are at re$t4 
There his mind regains its serenity; the 
agitation of passion is calmed; and a 
softening balm is infused into the wounds 
of the spirit. Disclosing to an invisible 
[Friend those secret griefs which he has 
no encouragement to make known .to the 
world, bis heart is lightened. Eie does 
not feel himself solitary or , forsaken. He 
believes God to be present with him, and 
the Holy Ghost to be the inspirer of his 
consolations.: From that secret placed of 
the Divine tabernacle, into which the Text 
represents him as- admitted, he hears this 
voice issue^ Call upon me in. the, May of 
trouble^ and I will answer thee. Fear not'i 
for l[afn with thee. Be not dismayed; for 
I am thy God. And as he hears a voice 
whi^h speaks to none but the pure in 
1 ; hearty 
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SERMON hearty so he beholds a hand which dinners 
. ■ - - . cannot see. He beholds the haiicl of Pro^ 
vidence conducting all the hidden springs 
and movements of the univeFsc ; and with 
a secret, but unerring operation, directing 
every event towards the happiness of 
the righteous. Those afflictions which 
appear to others the messengers of the 
wrath of Heaven appear to him the minis- 
ters of sanctification and wisdom. Where 
they discern nothing but the horrours of 
the tempest which surrounds them, his 
more enlightened eye beholds the angel 
who rides in the whirlwind, and directs 
the storm. Hence a peace keeping the 
mind and hearty which is no where to be 
found but under the pavilion cf the Al- 
fnightij. 

A*> IV. Good men are comforted under 
their troubJeis by -the^^hope of Heaveri ; 
while bad men are not only deprived; of 
this hope,''* but distressjed with fears arising 
fM«iva> future^. 'stateiv.v The ^oul di^^ma^ 
can never divest, itself wholly of 'anxiety 
about its fate hereafter. There ai^ houk 
when eyen to the pi*osperolrs, in the midst 

11 of 
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of their pleasures, eternity is ao awful sermon 
thought. But much more when those . , ^^ . 
pleasuresi, one after another, begin to 
withdraw ; when life alt^^ its fornis,^ and 
becomes dark a^nd cheerless ; when its 
changes warn the most inconsiderate, that 
what is so mutable will soon pass entirely 
away; then with pungent, earnestness 
comes home that question to the hearty 
Into what wbrld iare we next to go ? . ■ '■> 
How miserable the man, who, under the 
disti'actions o£ calamity, hangs doubtful 
about an event which so nearly concerns 
faini ; who, in the midst of doubts and 
anxieties^ approaching to that awful 
boundary which separates this world from 
l^e next, shudders at the datk prospect 
before him ; wishing to exist after deiEitb» 
and, yet afraid of that existence.; catching 
at every feeble hope which superstijtipn 
can afford hidi^ and tirtoibliog^ in the 
same moment, from reflection upon his 
crimes. i . 

But blessed be God wh^ihsAh brought 
life atid immortalittf to lights who haUi not 
only brought them to light, but secured 
themr to good men ; and,yby tfaexleath bnd 

resurrection 
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SERMON resurrection of Jesus Christ, hath begotten 
^ • them unto the lively hope of dn inheritance 
incorruptible and undefiledy and that fadeih 
not away. Justly is this hope styled in 
Scriptdre, the anchor of the soul^ both sure 
and stedfasi. For what an anchor is to a 
ship in a dark night, on an unknown coast, 
and amidst a boisterous ocean, that is this 
hope to the soul, when distracted by the 
confusions of the world. In danger, it 
gives security ; amidst general fluctuation, 
it affords one fixed point of rest. It is 
indeed the most eminent of all the advan* 
tages which religion now confers. For, 
consider the mighty power of hope over 
the human mind. It is the universal com- 
forter. It is the springs of all human ac- 
tivity. Upon futurity, men are constantly 
suspended. Animated by the prospect of 
some distant good, they toil and suffer 
through the whole course of life ; and it is 
not so much what they are at present, as 
what they hope to be in some after-time, 
that enlivens their motions, fixes attention, 
and stimulates iridustry,. Now, if, in the 
common affairs of life, such is the energy 
of hope, even when its object is neither 

very 
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very considerable, nor very certain ; what sermow 
effects may it not be expected to produce, 
when it rests upon an object so splendid as 
a life of immortal felicity ? Were this hope 
entertained with that full persuasion which 
Christian faith demands, it would, in truth 
not merely alleviate, but totally annihilate, 
all human miseries. It would banish dis- 
content, extinguish grief, and suspend the 
very feeling of pain. 

Bat allowing for the mixture of human 
frailty ; admitting those abatements which 
our imperfection makes upon the effect of 
every religious principle, still you will find, 
that in proportion to the degree in which 
the hope of heaven operates upon good 
men,, they, will be tranquil under suffer- 
ings ; nay, they will be happy, in com- 
parison of those who enjoy no such relief. 
What indeed, in the course of humah 
affairs, is sufficient to distress, far less to 
overwhelm, the mind of that man who 
can look down on all human things from 
an elevation so much above them ? He is 
only a passenger through this world. He 
is travelling to a happier country. How 
disagreeable soever the occuirences: of <^ hisi 

journey 
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URMON journey may be, yet at every stage of that 
y^^^r-^-^ journey he receives the assurance that he 
is drawing nearer and nearer to the period 
of rest and felicity. — Efcduret and thou 
shalt overcome. Persevere, and thou shalt 
be successful. The time of trial hastens to 
a close. Thy mansion is prepared above; 
thy rest remaineth among the people of 
God. ' The disorders which vice has intro- 
duced into the works of God, are about 
to terminate; and all tears are soon to be 
wiped away from the eyes of the just — ^ 
The firm assurance of this happy conclusion 
to the vexations and the vanities of hfe^ 
works a greater effect on the sincere illi- 
terate Christian, than all the refinements of 
philosophy can work on the most learned 
Infidel These may gratify the mind that 
49 at e&se; may soothe the heart when 
slightly discomposed ; but when it is sore 
and deeply torn ; when bereaved of its best 
and most beloved comforts, the only coo- 
eolations that can then find access, arise 
from the hope of a better world ; where 
those comforts shall be again restored ; and 
9^U the virtuous shall be asseilibled, in the 
pl^sence of him who made them. Such 
. > hopes 
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hopes banish that desp^iir which over- sermon 
whelms, and leave only that tender raelan- . "_ . 
choly which softens the heart, and often 
renders the whole character more gentle 
and amiable. 

Of this nature are the resources which 
religion provides for good men. By its 
previous discipline, it trains them to forti- 
titude ; by the reflections of a good con- 
science it soothes, by the sense of Divine 
favour it supports them ; and when every 
comfort fails them on earth, it cheers 
them with the hope of heaven. Distin- 
guishing his servants with such advantages, 
God is justly said to erect Ms pavilion over 
them in the evil time. He not only spreads 
a tent for them in the wilderness^ but he 
transforms in some measure the state of 
nature around them. To use the beautiful 
language of ancient prophec}^; In the desart^ 
the thirsty land where no water w, he openetk 
springs. Instead of the thorn^ he makeih the 
fir-tree to come up ; instead of the briar j the 
myrtle to spring. In the midst of the habit a* 
tion of dragonSy he maketh green pastures 
rise^ and still waters fow around his people. 

VOL. It E The 
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SBRMON The improvement to be made of these 
t ": . truths . is as obvious as it is important^ 
Let us study so to conduct our lives, that 
we may be qualified for deriving such con- 
solations from religion. To their reality, 
and their importance, all mankind bear 
witness. For no sooner are they overtaken 
by distress, than to religion they fly. 
This throughout every age, has been the 
universal shelter which the young and the 
old, the high and the low, the giddy and 
the serious, have sought to gain as soon 
as they found that rest could be no where 
else procured for the weary head or the 
aching heart. But amidst those multitudes 
that crowd to religion for relief, how few 
are entitled to approach that sacred source 
of comfort ? On what feeble props do their 
hopes and pretensions rest? How much 
superstition mingles with that religion to 
which men are driven by distress and fear!. 
— You must first apply to it as the guide 
of life, before you can have recourse to it 
as the refuge of sorrow. You must submit 
to its legislative authority, and experience 
its renewing influence, before you caa look 
for its consolatory effect. You must secure . 
7 .the 
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the testimony of a good cofiscieticife,' and serkkJM- 
peaee with God through JeStfs Christ ; . J^l 
ortfaerwise, wfken the Jloods shall ctfnte^ and- 
the rains descend^ and the tsfinds bhWj the 
house which you had proposed for your 
retreat, shall prove the house founded on the 
sand not on the rock. 

There are two plani^ and th»f6 arfe but 
two, oti which any man can propose to^ 
amduct himself through the datigers^nd 
distresses of human life. The ofte is the 
plan of worldly wisdom; the either, that 
of determined adherence to * e'e>t>6ci^ce/ 
He who acts upon the forflier lays priflci- 
ple aside, and trusts hi^ defence td his art 
and ability.> He avails himself of every ad^ 
Vantage which his knowledge of the ifrorld 
CTggest8« He attends to nothing but whAt 
lie considers as his interest; and uncoH'' 
fined by conscience, pursues^ it by every 
course which promises him success. This 
plan, though too often adopted, will be 
found, on trial, ineflfeictual and d^teitful. 
For human ability is a*i ufreq&al match for 
the violeiitand unfdrese^ti vicissitudes of the 
vtorid;i Wheilith^se 'torrents rise in their 
might, they sweep away In a moment the 
i > E 2 banks 
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SERMON banks which worldly wisdom had reared 
"• for defence, and overwhelm alike the crafty 
and the artless. In the meaii time, persons 
of this character condemn themselves to live 
a most unquiet life. They pass their dayg 
in perpetual anxiety, listening to every 
motion ; startled by every alarm ; changing 
their measures on every new occurrence; 
and when distress breaks in over all their 
defences, they are left under it hopeless and 
disconsolate. 

The plan, which in opposition to this 
religion recommends, as both more honour* 
able in itself, and more effectual for secu* 
rity, is, at all hazards, to do your duty, and 
to leave the consequences to God. Let 
him who would act upon this plan, adopt 
for the rule of his conduct that maxim of 
the Fsalmist^s, Trust in the Lard and d9 
good*. To firm integrity, let him join 9» 
humble reliance on God. Let his adherence 
to duty encourage his religious trust. Let 
his religious trust inspire him with forti- 
tude in the performance of his duty. Let 
him know no path but the straight and 
direct one. In the most critical moments 

* Psalm Kx^Tiiv^* 

of 
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of action, let him ask no farther questions, sermon 
than what is the right, the fit, the worthy . '- ,. 
part ? How, as a man, and as a Christian, 
it becomes him to act ? Having received the 
decision of conscience, let him commit Ms 
way unto the Lord. Let him without 
trepidation or wavering proceed in dis- 
charging his duty; resolved, that though 
the world may make him unfortunate, it 
shall never make him base ; and confiding, 
that in what God and his conscience re- 
quire him to act or suffer, God and a good 
<x)nscience will support him. - — — Such 
principles as these, are the best preparation 
for the vicissitudes of the humaa lot. They 
are the shield of inward peace. He who 
thinks and acts thus, shall be exposed to 
no wounds but what religion can cure. He 
may feel the blows of adversity ; but he shall 
not know the wounds of the heart. 
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On the Influeoce of Religion upon 
Prosperity. 



Psalm L 3. .. . 

He shall be like a tree planted hp the rivers 
qftrntevy that hringeth forth his fruit in his 
season: his leaf also shall not wither^ and 
iffhatsoecer he doth shall prosper. 

SB»MON ,nPHJi b*ppy influence of religion yppn 
- hum^Q life> in the tiro^ of a4versity9 
hA$ Jbeen <:pnsidered in tbe pre<:^ciiog d^ 
course. Concerning tbi^ the sentim^etp^ of 
men are more generally agreed, than with 
respect to some other prerogatives which 

religion claims* They very readily assign 
to it the office of a Comforter. But as 
long as their state is prosperous, they are 
apt to account it an unnecessary guest, 
perhaps an unwelcome intruder. Let us 

not 
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not be thus unjust to religion, nor con- sbrmon 
fine its importance to one period only in ™* 
the life of man. It was never intended to 
-be merely the nurse of sickness, and the 
staff of old age. I purpose now to shew 
you, that it is no Jess essential to the en- 
joyment of prosperity, than to the comfort 
of adversity : That prosperity is prosperous, 
if we may be allowed the expression, to ai 
^ood naan only ; and that to every other 
person, it will prove, notwithstanding it^ 
fair appearance, a barren and joyless state. 
The Psalmist, in the text,, by an image 
tistken frpin one of the most beautiful ob- 
jects in nature, describes a man who flou- 
rishes in full pro8perit3\ But to whom i^ 
the description limited ? To him, as the 
preceding verses inform us, that walketl^ 
not in the council of the ungodly^ nor stand- 
eth in the way of sinners^ nor sitteth in the 
uat of the scornful^ but hath his delight in 
the law of God. fje only is like the tree 
plfinted by the rivers of water ; whilst the 
ungodly y as he adds, are not so ; but how 
prosperous soever they may appear to the 
world, are in truth but like the chaff which 
the wind driv^th away. In confirmation 

E 4 of 
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SERMON of this doctrine, I shall lay before you some 
of those circumstances which distinguish the 
prosperity of the good man beyond that of 
the sinner; and shall conclude with point*- 
ingout the dangers and miseries into which 
the latter is apt to be betrayed by his 
favourable situation in the world. 

!• Piety, and gratitude to God, con- 
tribute in a high degree to enliven pro9- 
'perity. Gratitude is a pleasing emotion. 
The sense of being distinguished by the 
kindness of another, gladdens the heart, 
irarms it with reciprocal affection, and 
gives to any possession, which is agreeable 
in itself, a double relish, from its being 
the gift of a friend. Favours conferred by 
meuj I acknowledge may prove burden- 
some. For human virtue is never per- 
fect ; and sometimes unreasonable expect- 
ations on the one side, sometimes a mor- 
tifying sense of dependence on the other, 
corrode in secret the pleasure of benefits, 
and convert the obligations of friendship 
into grounds of jealousy. But nothing of 
this kind can atfeot the intercourse of gra- 
titude with Heaven. Its liivours are wholty 

dbinterested ; 
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disinterested ; and with a gratitude ^ the sermon 
most cordial and unsuspicious, a good man ^* 
looks up to that Almighty Benefactor, who 
aims at no end but the happiness of those 
whcHn he blesses, and whtf. desires no re^ 
turn from them but a devout and thankful 
heart. While others can trace their pro^ 
sperity to no higher source than a concur- 
rence of worldly causes,' and, often, of 
mean or trifling incidents which occasion^ 
ally favoured their designs ; with what su- 
perior satisfaction does the servant of God 
remark the hand of that gracious Pbi^er 
which hath raised him"up ; which hath hap- 
pily conducted him through the various 
steps of life, and crowned him with the most 
favourable distinction beyond his equals? 

Let us farther consider, that notonly 
gratitude for the past, but a cheering sense 
of God^s favour at the present enter into 
the pious emotion. They are only the 
virtuous, who in their prosperous days 
hear this voice addressed to them : Go thy 
wajfp eat thy bread with joy^ and drink thy 
wine with a merry heart; for God now 
accepteth thy works ^. He who is the 

* Ecclci. is. 7. 

Author 
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naum Author of their prosperity gives them a 
title to enjoy, with complacency, his own 
gift. While bad men snatch the pleasures 
of the world as by stealth, without counte- 
nance from God, the proprietor of the 
world; the righteous sit openly down to 
the feast of life, under the smile of ap- 
pix>ving Heaveti. No guilty fears damp 
their joys. The blessing of God rests upon 
all that they possess ! his protection sur- 
rounds thekn; and hence, in the habka- 
titms of the righteoiss i$ fomnd the voice of 
refoicing and sulvation^ A lustre unknown 
to others invests, ip their si^t, the whole 
face of nature. Hieir piety reflects a sun- 
fehioe from heaven upon the prosperity of 
the world; unites, in oae point of view, 
the smiling aspect, both of the powers 
above and of the objects below. Kot 
<Mily have they as full a relish as others, of 
the ionocent pleasares of life, but, mooe*- 
over, in these t^ey hold commuqion with 
Cod. Ih all that is good or iair, they trace 
his hand. From the beauties of nature, 
from th« improvements of art, from the 
enjoyments of social life, they raise their 
affection to the source of all the happiness 

which 
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which surrounds them; and thus widen the SHRMeN 
^here of thea? fileasures^ >l|y adding ifiteU . ^ , _v 
lec^aJ, ai2d spiiitual, to caothly ^y«. 

For illustration of irhat I have said oti 
tills head, remark that idhci^ful enjoyment 
of a prosperous state whibh King David 
bad, when '. ho wrote ' tjie • ^t\f entyi^hlitl 
£fialra ; and jponipare the bluest pl^asuret^ 
0f. the riotous sinner, with Ih^ 'hai)py and 
satisfied spirit which breathes khroughoiit 
that P^ahDir^In the midistof the splendour 
^ royalty, with what lyniabla simplicity 
of gratitiude does be look up to the Ixyfd as 
ilk shepherd;, happier in ascribvng all his 
success to divine favour, than < to the policy 
^of his councils, or to the force of his arms! 
How many instances of -idiyine gopdn^i^ 
arose before hini in pleasing retnembranee, 
when with such relidli be-speaks of the 
green pastures and stiHitmiars he^e which 
God hud ied him : of "his Hmp^hich he hath 
made to averjlow; and^e£ ^he^ table ti>M<}h 
he hath prepared for him in presence of 
•hi$ enemies I J With what . pediet tran- 
quillity does be look forward to the 
ftinie of his passing ihrovtgli' the /oail^ of 
iheshitiawnf) death; ui^ppaMed by that 

Spectre, 
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SEBMON Spectre, whose most distant appearance 
blasts the prosperity of sinners ! He fears 
no evil, as long as the rod mid the staff 
of his Divine Shepherd are with him ; 
and through all the unknown periods of 
this and of future existence, commits 
himself to his guidance with secure and 
triumphant hope. Surely goodness and 
mercy shall follow me all the days of my 
life ; and I will dwell in the house of the 
Lord for ever. — What a purified, senti- 
mental enjoyment of prosperity, is here 
exhibited ! How difierent from that gross 
relish of worldly pleasures, which belongs 
to those who behold only the terrestrial 
side of things ; who raise their views to 
no higher objects than the succession of 
human contingencies, and the weak efforts 
of human ability ; who have no protestor 
or patron in the heavens, to enliven their 
prosperity, or to warm their hearts with 
gratitude and trust. 

IL RsLioioN affords to good men pe- 
culiar security in the enjoyment of their 
prosperity. One of the first reflections 
which must strike every thinking man, 

after 
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after his situation in the world has become sermom 
agreeable, is. That the continuance of such 
a situation is most uncertain. 'From a va* 
riety of causes, he lies open to change. On 
many sides he sees that he may be pierced ; 
and the wider his comforts extend, the 
broader is the maiic which he spreads to 
the arrows of misfortune. Hence many a 
secret alarm to the reflecting mind ; and to 
those who reject all such alarms, the real 
danger increases, in proporti^ to their im-* 
provident security. 

By worldly assistance it is vain to think 
of providing any effectual defence, seeing 
the world's mutability is the very cause of 
our terrour. It is from a higher principle, 
fix)m a power superiour to the world, that 
relief must be sought amidst such disquie* 
tudes of the heart He who in his pro- 
sperity can look up to One who is witness 
to his moderation, humanity, and charity ; 
he who can appeal to Heaven, that he has 
not been elated by pride, nor overcome 
by pleasure, but has studied to employ its 
gifts to the honour of the^ Giver; this 
man, if there be any truth in religion; if 
there be any benignity or goodness iti the 

adminis* 
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administratiofi of the universe, has just 
cause for encouragement and hope- Not 
that an interest in the divine Grace will 
perpetuate to a good man, more than to 
others, a \\% of unruffled prosperity. 
Change and alteration form the very es- 
sence of the world. But let the worid 
change around him at pleasure, he has 
ground to hope that it shall not be able to 
make htm unhappy. Whatever may vary, 
God's providence is still the same ; and his 
love to the righteous remains unaltered. 
If it shall be the Divine will to remove one 
comfort, he trusts that some other shali be 
given. Whatever is given, whatever is 
taken away, he confides that in the last re-^* 
suit all shall work for his good. 

Hence he is not disturbed, like bad 
men, by the instabihty of the world. 
Dangers, which overcome others, shake 
not his more steady mind. He enjoys the 
pleasures of life pure and unallayed, be- 
cause he enjoys them, as long as they last, 
without anxious terrours. They are not 
his all, his only good. He welcomes 
til^em when they arrive; and when they 
pass away, he can eye them, as they dc^ 

part. 
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part, without agony or despair. His pros- sermw 
perity strikes a deeper and firmer root 
than that of the ungodly. And for this 
reason he is compared, in the Text, to a 
tree planted by the rivers of water : a tree 
whose branches the tempest may indeed 
bend^ but whose roots it cannot touch; 
a treet which may occasionally be stripped 
of its leaves and blossoms, but which stiU 
maintains its place, and in due season flbu* 
Fishes anew. Whereas the sinner in his^ 
prosperity, according to the allusion in the 
book of Job^ resembles the rush that grow* 
eth up in the mire *; a slender reed, that 
may flourish green for a while by the side 
of the brook, as long as it is cherished by 
the sun, and fanned by the breeze ; till the 
first letter blast breaks its feeble stem, 
roots it out from its bed, and lays it in the 
dust. Lol such is the prosperity of them 
that forget Ood ; and thus their hope shall 
perish. 

III. Religion forms good men to the 
most proper temper for the enjoyment of 
prosperity* A little reflection may satisfy 

♦ Job yiu. zi. 
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SERMON us, that mere possession, even granting it 
to be secure, does not constitute enjoyment. 
Give a man all' that is in the power of the 
world to bestow ; surround him with riches; 
crown him with honours; invest him, if 
you will, with absolute dominion ; but 
leave him at the same time under some 
secret oppression or heaviness of heart ; you 
bestow indeed the materials of enjoyment, 
but you deprive him of ability to extract 
it. You set a feast before him, but he wants 
the power of tasting it. Hence prosperity is 
so often an equivocal word, denoting merelj 
affluence of possession, but unjustly applied 
to the miserable possessor. 

We all know the eftects which any in-» 
disposition of the body, even though slight, 
produces on external prosperity. Visit the 
gayest and most fortunate man on earth, 
only with sleepless nights ; disorder any 
single organ of the senses ; corrode but one 
of his smallest nerves ; and you shall pre- 
sently see all his gaiety vanish ; and you 
shall hear him complain that he is a 
miserable creature, and express his envy of 
the pc;isaut and the cottager. -^ And can 
you believe that a discatie in the soul is 
9 less 
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less fatal to enjoyment than a disease in 
the animal frame ; or that a sound mind 
is not as essential as a sound body to the 
prosperity of man P Let us rate sensual 
gratifications as high as we please, we shall 
be made to feel that the seat of enjoyment 
is in the soul. The corrupted temper, and 
the guilty passions of the bad, frustrate the 
effect of every advantage which the world 
confers on them. The world- may call 
them men of pleasure ; but of all men they 
are the greatest foes to pleasure. From 
their eagerness to grasp, they strangle and 
destroy it. None but the temperate, the 
regular, and the virtuous, know how to 
enjoy prosperity. They bring to its com- 
forts the manly relish of a sound uncorrupt- 
ed mind. They stop at the proper point, 
before enjoyment degenerates into disgust, 
and pleasure is converted into pain. ' They 
are strangers to those complaints which flow 
from spleen, caprice, and all the fantastical 
distresses of a vitiated mind. While riot- 
ous indulgence enervates both the body and 
the mind, purity and virtue heighten all 
the powers of human iruitioD* Moderate 
and simple pleasuies relish high with the 
VOL. I. T temperate ;- 
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SERMON temperate ; in the midst of his studied re- 
"'• finements, the voluptuary languishes. 

Wherever guilt mingles with prosperity, 
a certain gloom and heaviness enter along 
with it. Vicious intrigues never fail to 
entangle and embarrass those who engage 
in them. But innocence confers ease and 
freedom on the mind; leaves it open to 
every pleasing sensation ; gives a lightness 
to the spirits, similar to the native gaiety of 
youth and health ; ill imitated, and ill sup- 
plied, by that forced levity of the vicious, 
which arises not from the health, but from 
the drunkenness of the mind. 

Feeble are all pleasures in which the 
heart has no part. The selfish gratifica- 
tions of the bad, are both narrow in their 
circle, and short in their duration. But 
prosperity is redoubled to a good man, by 
his generous use of it. It is reflected back 
upon him from every one whom he makes 
happy- In the intercourse of domestic 
affection,, "in the attachment of friend*; 
the gratitude of dependants, the esteem 
jand good-will of all who know him, he 
iees blessings multiplied round him^ oh 
every side. When the ear heard we, then 
, , it 
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it blessed me ; and when the eye saw me^ it sermon 
gave witness to me : Because I delivered the y^ 
poor that cried, the fatherless^ and him that 
had none to help him. The blessing of him 
that was ready to perish came upon me, and 
I caused the widows heart to sing with joy. 
I was eyes to the blinds and feet was I to 
the lame : I was a father to the poor ; and 
the cause which I knew noty I searched out *. 
— Thus, while the righteous ^owris^ee/ like 
a tree planted by the rivers of water j he 
hringeth forth also his fruit in his season ; 
and that fruit, to pursue the allusion of 
the text, he brings fprth, not for himself 
alone. He flourishes, not like a tree in 
some solitary desert, which scatters its blos- 
soms to ; the wind, and communicates nei- 
ther fruit nor shade to any living thingj? 
but like a tree in the midst of an inhabited 
country, which to some affords friendly 
shelter, to others, fruit ; which is not only 
admired by all for its beauty, but blessed by 
the traveller for the shade, and by the hungry 
for the sustenance it hath given* 

IV. Religion heightens t^^. prospe- 
rity of good men, by the prospect which 

• Job zxix. XI — 17. 
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SERMON it affords them of greater happiness to 
J come in another world. I showed, in the 
foregoing discourse, the mighty effect of 
the hope of Heaven, in relieving the mind 
under the troubles of life. And sure, if 
this hope be able to support the falling, it 
cannot but improve the flourishing state 
of man ; if it can dispel the thickest gloom 
of advei'sity, it must needs enliven prospe* 
rity, by the additional lustre which it 
throws upon it. What is present, is never 
suflicient to give us full satisfaction. To 
the present we must always join some 
agreeable anticipations of futurity, in or- 
der to complete our pleasure. What an 
accession then must the prosperity of the 
righteous man receive, when, borne with 
a smooth and gentle gale along the current 
of life, and looking round on all the 
blessings of his state, he can consider these 
as no more than an introduction to higher 
scenes which are hereafter to open; he 
can view his present life, as only the 
porch through which he is to pass into the 
palace of bliss; and his present joys, as 
but a feeble stream, dispensed for his occa* 
sional refreshment, until he arrive at tha t 
river of life, which flows at God's right 

hand f 
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hand ! — Such prospects purify the mind, aEUfON 
at the same time that they gladden it* ™' 
They prevent the good man from setting 
too high a value on his present possessions ; 
and thereby assist him in maintaining, 
amidst the temptations of worldly pleasure, 
that command of himself which is so essen* 
tial to the wise and temperate enjoyment 
of prosperity.' 

It is the fate of all human pleasures, by 
continuance, to fade ; of most of them, to 
cloy. Hence, in the most prosperous state, 
there are frequent intervals of languor, and 
even of dejection. There are vacuities in 
the happiest life, which it is not in the 
power of the world to fill up. What re- 
lief so adapted to those vacant or dejected 
periods, as the pleasing hopes which arise 
from immortality ? How barren and im- 
perfect that prosperity, which can have 
recourse to no such subsidiary comfort, in 
order to animate the stagnation of vulgar 
life, and to supply the insufficiency of 
worldly pleasures ! 

Worldly prosperity declines with de- 
dining life. In youth its relish was brisk 
and poignant. It becomes more sober 

F 3 as 
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SEHMON as life advances ; and flattens as life de- 
scends. He who lately ovei'flowed with 
cheerful spirits and high hopes, begins 
to look back wUh heaviness on the days 
of former years. He thinks of his old 
companions who are gone; and reviews 
past scenes, more agreeable than any which 
are likely to return. The activity of pur- 
suit is weakened. The gaiety of amuse- 
ment is fled. The gratifications of sense 
languish. When his accustomed plea- 
sures, one after another, thus steal treach- 
erously awayj what can he, who is an 
utter stranger to religion, and to the hope 
of Heaven, substitute in their place? — 
But even in that drooping period, the 
promises and hopes of religion support 
the spirits of a good man to th^ latest 
hour. His leafy it is said in the text, shdtl 
not wither. It shall not be in the power 
of time to blast his prosperity : But old age 
shall receive him into a quiet retreat, where 
if lively sensations fail, gentle pleasures 
remain to soothe him. That hope of im- 
mortality, which formerly improved his 
other enjoyments, now in a great measure 
supplies their absence. Its importance rises, 

in 
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in proportion as its object draws near. He sermon 
is not forsaken by the world, but retires 
from it with dignity ; reviewing with a 
calm mind the part which he has acted, 
and trusting to the promise of God for an 
approaching reward. Such sentiments and 
expectations shed a pleasing tranquillity 
over the old age of the righteous man. 
They make the evening of his days go 
down unclouded; and allow the stream of 
life, though fallen low, to run clear to the 
last drop. . 

Thus I have shewn, I hope, with full 
evidence, what material ingredients reli- 
gion and a good conscience are in the 
prosperity of life. Separated from them, 
prosperity, how fair soever it may seem to 
the world, is insipid, nay frequently noxious 
to the possessor : United with them, it rises 
into a real blessing bestowed by God upon 
man. God giveth to a man that is good in 
his sight J wisdom^ and knowledge^ and joy ^ 
hut to the sinner he giveth sore travail^ to 
gather^ and to heap up^ that he may give to 
him that is good before God*. 

* Ecdes. ii. 26. 
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aRMON Allow me, now to conclude the sub- 
' ^ ' - ject, with representing to the prosperous 
men of the world, those crimes and miae- 
ries into which the abuse of their conditioa 
is likely to betray them, and calling upon 
them to beware of the dangers with which 
they are threatened. 

It is unfortunate for mankind, that those 
situations which favour pleasure, are too 
generally adverse to virtue. Virtue re- 
quires internal government and discipline ; 
prosperity relaxes the mind, and inflames 
the passions. Virtue is supported by a 
regard to what is future; prosperity at- 
taches us wholly to what is present. The 
characteristics of virtue, are modesty and 
humility ; the most conmion attendants of 
prosperity, are pride and presumption. One 
should thiqk, that prosperity would prove 
the strongest incitement to remember and 
to honour that God who bestows it. Yet 
such is the perverseness of human nature, 
that it proves much oftener the motive 
to impiety. The changes of the world 
call the attention of men to an invisible 
Power. But a train of events proceeding 
according to their wish, leads them to 

nothing 
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nothing beyond what they see. The Su- 
preme Giver is concealed from view by 
his own gifts. This instance of success 
they ascribe to a fortunate concurrence of 
worldly causes; that acquisition, to their 
own skill and industry ; unmindiiil of Him» 
who from the beginning arranged that 
series of causes, and who placed them in 
circumstances where their industry could 
operate with success. From forgetting G od, 
they too often procee4 to despise him. All 
that is light or giddy in their minds is 
set in motion by the gale of prosperity. 
Arrogance and self*sufBciency are lifted up; 
and their state is considered, as secured 
by their own strength. Hence that pride 
of countenance^ through which the wicked 
in their prosperity, as David observes, re- 
fuse to seek after God. They are described 
as speaking loftily ^ and setting their mmith 
against the Heavens. They take the timbrel 
and harp^ and rejoice at the sound of the 
organ; and they say unto Gody depart from 
^> for we desire not the knowledge of thy 
ways. What is the Almighty that we should 
MTve himf Or^ what profit should we have^ tf 
we pray unto him? 

They 
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SEBMON They say unto God^ depart from us. — ^ 
. ^"- > What an impious voice ! Could we have 
believed it possible, that worldly pleasures 
should so far intoxicate any human heart ? 
Wretched and infatuated men I Have you 
ever examined on what your confidence 
rests ! — You have said in your hearts, You 
shall never be moved; you fancy '^yourselves 
placed on a mountain which standeth strong. 
Awake from those flattering dreams, and 
behold how every thing totters around you ! 
You stand on the edge of a precipice ; and 
the ground is sliding away below your feet. 
In your health, life, possessions, connections, 
pleasures, principles of destruction work. 
The mine advances in secret, which saps 
the foundations, while you revel on the sur- 
face. No mighty effort, no long prepara- 
tion of events, is needed to overturn your 
prosperity. By slow degrees it rose. Long 
time, much labour, and the concurrence 
of many assisting causes, wtere necessary to 
rear it up; but one slight incident can 
entirely overthrow it. Suspicions are in- 
fused into the patron or the prince on 
whom you depend ; and your disgrace 
ensues. Exercise^ or amusement, kindles 

a fever 
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a fever in the veins of those whom you sermoec 
loved ; and you are robbed of your com- 
forts and hopes. A few gtains of sand 
lodge themselves within you ; and the rest 
of your life is disease and misery. Ten 
thousand contingencies ever float on the 
current of life, the smallest of which, if 
it meet your frail bark in the passing, is 
sufficient to dash it in pieces, — Is this a 
place, is this a time to swell with fancied 
security, to riot in unlawful pleasure, and, 
by your disregard of moral and religious 
duties, to brave the government of the 
Almighty? He hath stamped every pos- 
session of man with this inscription. Re- 
joice with trembling. Throughout every, 
age, he hath pointed his peculiar displea- 
sure against the confidence of presumption, 
and the arrogance of prosperity. He hath 
pronounced, that whosoever exalteth him-, 
self shall be abased. And shall neither the 
admonitions which you receive from the 
visible inconstancy of the world, nor the 
declarations of the Divine displeasure, be 
sufficient to check your thoughtless career? 
Know that, by your impiety, you; mul- 
tiply the dangers which already threaten 
4 you 
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SEEMON you on every aide ; you accelerate the 
^°* , speed with which the changes of the world 
advance to your destruction. The Al^ 
mighty touches with his rod that edifice of 
dust, on which you stand, and boast of your 
strength ; and, at that instant, it crumbles 
to nothing. 

As men, then, (lethink yourselves of hu* 
man instability. As Christians, reverence 
the awfiil government of God. Insure your 
prosperity, by consecrating it to religion 
and virtue. Be humble in your elevation ; 
be moderate in your views ; be submissive 
to Him who hath raised and distinguished 
you. Forget not, that on his providence 
you are as dependent, and to the obedience 
of his laws as much bound, as the meanest 
of your fellow-creatures. Disgrace not 
your station, by that grossness of sensuality^ 
that levity of dissipation, or that insolence 
of rank, which bespeak a little mind. Let 
tlie affability of your behaviour show that 
you remember the natural equality of men. 
Let your moderation in pleasure, your 
command of passion, and your steady re-* 
gard to the great duties of life, show that 
you possess a mind worthy of your fortune. 

Establish 
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Establish your character on the^ basis of sbbbion 
esteem ; not on the flattery of dependents, . ^ - 
or the praise of sycophants, but on the 
respect of the wise and the good. Let 
innocence preside over your enjoyments. 
Let usefulness and beneficence, not osten- 
tation and vanity, direct the train of your 
pursuits. Let your almsy- together with your 
prayers^ come up in memorial before God. 
So shall ygur prosperity, under the blessing 
of Heaven, be as the shining light which 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day. 
So shall it resemble those celestial fires which 
glow above, with beneficent, with regular, 
and permanent lustre ; and not prove that 
mirth of fools^ which by Solomon is com- 
pared to the crackling of thorns under a pot, 
a glittering and fervent blaze, but speedily 
extinct. 

On the whole, let this be our conclusion, 
that, both in prosperity and in adversity, 
religion is the safest guide of human life. 
Conducted by its light, we reap the plea* 
sures, and at the same time escape the dan- 
gers of a prosperous state. Sheltered under 
its protection, we stand the shock of adver- 
sity tvith most intrepidity, and suffer least 
2 from 
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«RMON from the violence of the storm. " He that 
V ' . desireth life^ and loveth many days that he 
may see goodj let him keep his tongue from 
evilj and his lips from guile. Let him dfc- 
pa7*t from evilj and do good. Let him seek 
peace with Godj and^ pursue it. Then, in 
his adversity, God shall hide him in his 
pavilion. In his prosperity, he shall flourish 
like a tree planted by the rivers of water. 
The ungodly are not so ; but are like the 
chaffs light and vile, which the wind driv^th 
awQy. 
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SERMON IV. 

On our Imperfect Knowledge of a 
Future State. 



1 Cor. xiii. 12. 
For now we see through a glass j darkly. — 

TTHE Apostle here diescribes the iinper- sermon 
fection of our knowledge with rela- . ^^' . 
tion to spiritual and eternal objects. He 
employs two metaphors to represent more 
strongly the disadvantages under which 
we lie : One, that we see those objects 
through a glass^ that is, through the inter- 
vention of a medium which obscurlfis ' their 
glory; the other, that wb see them in 'a 
riddle or enigma, which our trinslaitors 
have rendered by seeiog theiii darkly i t'hat 
is, the truth in part is diJii^oVerecl, in part 
cbncealed, atid placed beyond bur dpmpre- 
faension. , -^ '' ^ 

This 
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sfiRMON This description, however just and true, 
^_ jj: _f cannot fail to occasion some perplexity 
to an enquiring mind. For it may seem 
strange, that so much darkness should be 
left upon those celestial objects, towards 
which we are at the same time commanded 
to aspire. We are strangers in the uni- 
verse of God. Confined to that spot on 
which we dwell, we are permitted to 
know nothing of what is transacting in 
the regions above us and around us. By 
much labour, we acquire a superficial 
acquaintance with a few sensible objects 
which we find in our present habitation ; 
but we enter, and we depart, under a 
total ignorance of the nature and l^ws oi 
the spiritual world. One subject in par* 
ticular, when our thoughts proceed in this 
train, must often recur upon the mind 
with peculiar anxiety ; that is, the im- 
mortality of the soul, and the future stat^ 
of man. Exposed as we are at present to 
such variety of afflictions, and subjected 
to so much disappointment in all our pur- 
' suits of happiness, Why, it may be said^ 
has our gracious Creator denied us the 
consolation of a full discovery of our fu- 
ture 



' of a Futut^ State. '^ 8*1 

tniife' Existence, if indeed such ait' fexfetehcii smiiaA 
he pt^dfeA for ui ? -^ Reason, h ii true, v, i^ 
suggests many afgunients in beftiilf of 
iimrii6kilJitf : Ref^elation give^ " folll'^^ssu- 
rtttfcfe'ttf it. Yet even thWt G<5is(i4^,^'v^hrch 
is iaid'to'tiiave brought Wfe andifAftiotfatifif i6 
light f Bliiovfi us to >e^ ottty through d ghss, 
darklff'. It doih nd^'yet Appedr '^Hat'1^ 
shall he. Ovii kkbWledgfe of a fotiite 
T»brld is- Vdry nrip^if^dt; (Hit' ideas 6f it 
ai^ "fiiirit-slnd tonfiis'^d. It i^ iiot dWpiayed 
iti iladlv'^a matitier sti'to toake an impres- 
sibii stfited to the ittiptei-taince of tfee obj^<it 
Th(6r faith even of the blist tnen is muqh 
inferior bftth in clearness and irf ibrcife, 
to the evid^nbe of sense ; and proVes" oh 
many occasions insufficient to doUnteHba- 
lance the temptations of the present tvorTd". 
Happy moments indeed there s'dthetimei 
atfe in the lives of pitous inen,' wh^n seques- 
trt'cd from worldly cates, and borh'e up on 
dii' wings of divine conteihiilation, they 
tfee"^ ^ near and triihspotting vieW of 
itttthbiiteil glory. But such etforti 'of 'th^ 
ibihd are rWre, and cannot be l6ng sup^ 
port^: When the spirit of meditation 
subsides this lively sense of a futui^ sikte 
• VOL. I. Q decays ; 
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SSBMON decays ; and though the general belief of it 
remain, yet even good men, when they re- 
turn to the ordinary business and cares of 
life, seem to rejoin the multitude, and to re- 
assume the same hopes, and fears, and inte- 
restSi which influence the rest of the world. 
From such reflections a considerable 
difficulty respecting this important subject, 
either arises, or seems to arise. Was such 
an obscure and imperfect discovery of an- 
other life worthy to proceed from. God? 
Does it not afford some ground, either to 
tax his goodness, X)r to suspect the evir 
dence of its coming from him ? — This is 
the point which we are now to, consider; 
and let us consider it with that close. atten- 
tion which the subject merits. Let us in- 
quire, whether we have any reason, either 
to complain of Providence or to object 
to the evidence of a future state, because 
that evidence is not of a more sensible 
and striking nature. Let us attepipt humbly 
to trace the reasons why ; though pei;mitted 
to know and to see somewhat of the eternal 
world, we are nevertheless permitted only 
to know in part and to see through a^lass^ 
darkh/^M 
. ; _ - ' " : ' It 
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It plainly appears to be the plan of the' sermon 
Deity, in all his dispensations, to mix ■„ :^\^ 
light with darkness, evidence with uncer- 
tainty. Whatever the reasons: of this pro- 
cedure be, the fact is undeniable. He is 
described in the Old Testament as a God 
that hideth himself^. Clouds ajid dark-^ 
ness are said to surround him. ■ His way is 
in the sea^ and his path in the great waters ; 
hik footsteps are not known. Both the works 
and the ways of God are full o(^ mystery. 
In the ordinary course of his gorernment, 
iimunierable events occur which 'perplex, us 
to thq. utmost. There is a certain^ limit 
to all oirr inquiries of religion, beyond 
which if we attempt to proceed ;'*j^e are 
k>siE.iii. a ma^e of inextricablfe difficulties. 
Eilcn that revelation which affords such ma- 
teriaii instruction to. man, cbiicerning his 
dutgrtand his happiness, l^aresmanV doubts 
unresolved. Why it was not given sooner; 
wiiy to«t to all- men ; why thiere should be 
sb/maiiy things ia it hard to be undetstQQd; 
atendifficulties not inconsiderable, in the 
midst of that in con testible evidence by 
nrliiek it is supported. If thenj, the future 
i^> •■ ♦ laaiah, riv. 15. * 

•'/•i G 2 state 
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5ERM0N state of man be not placed in so full and 

y_^^ ^ clear a light as we desire, this is no more 

than what the analogy of all religion, 

both natural and revealed, gave us reason 

to expect, 

. But such a solution of the difficulty will 
be thought imperfect. It may, perhaps, 
not give much satisfaction to show, that 
2^11 religion abounds with difficulties of a 
Uke nature. Our situation, it will be said, 
is so much the more to be lamented, that 
not on oee side only we are confined in our 
inquiries,' but on all hands environed with 
mysterious obscurity. ~ Let us then, if so 
much dissatisfied with our condition, giTe 
scope fox once to Fancy, and consider how 
the plan of Providence might be rectified 
to our wish^ Let us call upon the Sceptic^ 
4nd desire him to say, what measure :of 
information would afford him entire satish 
faction. .1; ^ >: .* 

This^ he will tell us, requires not aaf 
long or deep deliberation. He desires fimljr 
to have his view enlarged beyond the limits 
of this corporeal state. Instead of resting 
upon evidence which requires discussion^, 
which must be supported by much reason* 

ing, 
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ing, and which, after all, he alleges, yields skemdm 
very imperfect information, he demands 
the everlasting mansions to be so displayed, 
if in truth such mansions there be, as to 
place faith on a level with the evidence of 
sense. What noble and happy eflfect?, he 
exclaims, would instantly follow, if man 
thus beheld his present and his futurd 
existence at once before him ! He would 
then become worthy of his rank in the 
creation. Instead of being the sport, as 
now, of degrading passions and childish 
attachments, he would act solely on the 
principles of immortality. His pursuit of 
virtue would be steady; hislifewould.be 
undisturbed and happy. Superioiir to the 
attacks of distress, and to the solicitations 
of pleasure, he would advance, by a regu* 
lar process, towards those divine rewards 
and honours which were continually pre-t 

sent to his view, Thus Fancy, with 

iis much ease and confidence as if it.^ere 
a perfect judge of creation, erects .a joew. 
world to itself, and exults with admim- 
tion of its own work. But let ua pau^, 
and suspend this admiration, till we coolly 
examine the consequences tiiai; wo»ld foK 

G 3 low 
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**MiON. low from this supposed reformation of the 
uniTerse. 

Consider the nature and circumstances, 
of man. Introduced into the world in an 
indigent condition, he is supported at first 
by the care of others; and, as soon as 
he begins to act for himself, finds labour 
and industry to be necessary for sustaining 
his life, and supplying his wants. Mutual 
defence and interest gives rise to society ; 
and society, when formed, requires dis- 
tinctions of property, diversity of con- 
ditions, subordinations of ranks, and a 
roultiphcity of occupations, in order to 
advance the general good. The services of 
the poor, and the protection of the rich^ 
become reciprocally necessary. The go- 
vernours, and the governed, must co-ope- 
rates for general safety. Various arts must 
be studied ; some respecting the cultivation 
of the mind, otheris the care of the body ; 
some to ward off the evils, and some to 
provide the conveniencies of life. In a 
word, by the destination of his Creator, 
and the necessities of his nature, man com- 
m^cesr at^nce, an 'active, not merely a 

contem- 
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contemplative *being. Religion assumes sermon 
him as such. It supposes him employed in . ^' 
this world, as on a busy stage. It regu- 
ktes, but does not abolish, the enterprises 
?ind cares of ordinary life. It addresses it- 
self to the various ranks in society ; to the 
rich and the poor, to the magistrate and 
the subject. It rebukes the slothful ; directs 
the diligent how to labour; and requires 
every man to do his own business. 

Suppose, now, that veil to be with- 
drawn which conceals another world frbni 
our view. Let all obscurity vanish ; let us 
no longer see darkly^ as through a glass; 
but let every man enjoy that intuitive 
perception of divine and eternal objects 
which the Sceptic was supposed to desire. 
The immediate effect of such a discovery 
would be, to annihilate in our eye all 
human objects, and to produce a total 
stagnation in the affairs of the world. 
Were the celestial glory exposed to our 
admiring view ; did the angelic harmony 
sound in our enraptured ears; what 
earthly concerns would have the power 
of engaging our attention for a single 
moment ? All the studies and pursuits, the 
G 4 arts 
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SERMON arts and labours which now employ the 
^* activity of roan, which support the order^ 
or promote the happiness of society, would 
lie neglected and abandoned. Those de- 
sires and fears, those hopes and interests, 
by which we are at present stimulated, 
would cease to operate. Human life would 
present no objects sufficient to rouse the 
mind ; to kindle the spirit of enterprise, 
or to urge the hand of industry. If the 
mere sense of duty engaged a good man to 
take some part m the business of the world, 
the task, when submitted to, would prove 
distasteful. Even the preservation of life 
would be slighted, if he were not bound 
to it by the authority of God. Impatient 
of his confinement within this tabernacle 
of dust, languishing for the happy day of 
his translation to those glorious regions 
which were displayed to his sight, he 
would sojourn on earth as a melancbply 
exile. Whatever Providence has prepared 
for the entertainment of man, would be 
viewed with contempt. Whatever is now 
attractive in society would appear insipid. 
In a word, he would be no longer a fit 
inhabitant of this world, nor be qualified 

for 
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f^r those exertions which are allotted to *]??**' 
lutQj0 his present sphere of being. Bat, 
all his faculties being sublknated above the 
nieasure of humanity, he would be in the 
condition of a being of superiour order, 
who, obliged to reside among men, would 
regard their pursuits with scorn, as dreams, 
trifles, and puerile amusements of a day. 

But to this reasoning it may perhaps 
be replied. That such consequences as I 
have iK)w stated, supposing them to fol- 
low, deserve not much regard. — For what 
though the present arrangement of human 
afiainj were entirely changed, by a clearer 
view, and a stronger impression of our fu- 
ture state ? Would not such a change prove 
the highest blessing to man ? Is not his 
att^u^hment to worldly objects the great 
source both of his misery and his guilt ^ 
Employed in perpetual contemplation of 
b«a.venly objects, and in preparation for 
the enjoyment of them, would he not be- 
come more virtuous, and of course more 
happy, than the nature of his present em- 
ployments and attachments permits him 
to be ? — Allowing for a moment, the con- 
sequence to be such, this much is yielded, 

that. 
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SERMON that, upon the stipposition which was made^ 
V ' > man would not be the creature which he 
now is, nor human life the state which we 
now behold. How far the change would 
contribute to his welfare, comes to be con- 
sidered. 

If there be any principle fully ascer- 
tained by religion, it is. That this life was 
intended for a state of trial and improve- 
ment to man. His preparation for a 
better world required a gradual purifica- 
tion carried on by steps of progressive dis- 
ciphne. The situation, therefore, here- 
assigned him, was such as to answer this 
design, by calling forth all his active 
powers, b}^ giving full scope to his moral 
dispositions, and bringing to light his 
whole character. Hence it became pro- 
per, that difficulty and temptation should 
arise in the course of his duty. Ample re* 
wards were promised to virtue ; but these 
rewards were left, as yet, in obscurity 
and distant prospect. The impressions of 
sense were so balanced against the disco- 
veries of immortality, as. to allow a con- 
flict between faith and sense, between con- 
science and desire,, between present plea- 
sure 
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sure and future good. In this conflict, the sermon 
souls of good men are tried, improved, and s. ^* 
strengthened. In this field, their honours 
are reaped. Here are formed the capital 
virtues of fortitude, temperance and self- 
denial ; moderation in prosperity, patience 
in adversity, submission to the will of 
God, and charity and forgiveness to men, 
amidst the various competitions of worldly 
interest. 

Such is the plan of Divine wisdom for 
ipan's improvement. But put the case 
that the plans devised by human wisdom 
weie to take place, and that the rewards 
of the just were to be more fully displayed 
to view; the exercise of all those gracJes ^ 
which I have mentioned, would be en- 
tirely superseded. Their very names would 
be unknown. Every temptation being 
withdrawn, every worldly attachment be- 
ing subdued by the overpowering dis-» 
coveries of eternity, no trial of sincerity, 
no discrimiaalion of characters, ^vould^re- 
main; no opportunity would be afforded 
for tho^e active exertioiis^ which are -the 
means of': purifying arid perfectiiig the 
good. On the competition betweenl time 

■ and 
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and eteniit}^ depends the chief exercise 
of human virtue. The obscurity whidi 
at present hangs over eternal objects^ pre- 
senres the competition. Remove that ofasco- 
ritj, and vou remove human virtue from its 
place. You overthrow that whole system 
of discipline, bj which imperfect creatures 
are» in this Ufe, gradually trained up for a 
more perfect state. 

This, then, is the conclusion to which 
at last we arrive: Tlmt the full display 
which was demanded, of the heavenly 
^ry, would be so far from improving 
the human soul, that it would abolish 
those virtues and duties which are the 
great instruments of its improvement. It 
would be unsuitable to the character of 
man in every view, either as an active 
being) or a moral agent. It would dia- 
quality him for taking part in the afiairs 
of the world ; for relishing the pleasures, 
or ibr discharging the duties of life : In a 
word» it would entirely deieiit the pur- 
pose of hb being placed on this earth ; 
and the question. Why tlie Almighty haa 
been pleased to leave a spurit\»] world, 
and the futiue ejustente of man^ under so 
1 much 
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much obscurity, resolves in the end inirf sEiaioit 
thifi^tWhy there should be such a creature v^ 
as man in the universe of God ? — Such is 
the issue of the improvements proposed to 
be majde on the plans of Providence. They> 
9dd. to the discoveries of the superiour wis^ 
dom of God, and of the presumption and 
foUy of man. 

From what has been said £t nowap^ 
pears, That no reasonable objection to the 
belief of a future state arises from the 
imperfect discoveries of it w hu3h we eiTH 
joy ; from the difficulties that are iai»gl«dl . 
with its evidence; from our mkifigy^V^ 
through a glass, darkly ^ amd being \efi'^l\A 
wtdh hyfmth^ and not by sight. It^antibt 
t>e otberwiscv it ought not to be dthe}^ 
wise, in our present state. Tbfe tvidemel^ 
which is afforded^ is s&fficient for the 
conviction of a candid iiiitid, ^flidi^l* 
for a i«ational ground of douduct; H^htl^ 
mit so striking as 16 wiithdr^w^out-'attefii 
tioh. from the present Iwotft^ or.i altbgifc^ 
ther ta overcome the impressioti^of !(eniUb)& 
pl^ects* In sudb evidence^' ' iti becm)^l39 
Its (o acquiesce^ iMfthoi»t^^ihdtlging-eith)^ 
'.. /= /; doubts 
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danbts or comfdaints, on accouat of our 
not leceiving all the satisfaction whickwe 
fondly desire, but which our present im-- 
maturity of being excludes. For, npoof 
Uie supposition of immortality, this life is' 
no other than the childhood of existence ; 
and the measures of our knowledge must 
be proportioned to such a state. To the 
successive stages of human life, from in- 
fancy to old age, belong certain pecnfiar 
attachments, certain cares, desires, and 
inter^ts ; which open not abruptly, bot 
by gradual ad^^ances on the mind, as it 
^becomes fit to receifve them, and is pre-^ 
pared for acting the part to which, in 
their order» they pertain, li^ce, in the 
education of a child, no one thinks of ia.^: 
spimi^ him all at once with the knowledge^ 
the seattments, and views of a man, and 
with contempt for Uie exercises and amiisiew 
meots^ of childhood* - On the contrary^ 
eiHpployments. suited to his i^are allowed 
to occupy him. By these his powers lure 
^dually unfolded ; and advantage is takeii 
of his youthful pursuits^^ U> improve and 
strengthen his mind ; tiU» step by ste^, 
he is led on lo higher prospectsi and pre* 

5 pared 
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pared for a larger aud more important scene sermoh 
of action. . . v. ^' 

This analogy^ which so happily illus- 
trates the present conduct of the Deity 
towards man, deserves attention the more^ 
as it is the very illustration, used by the 
Apostle, when treating of this subject in 
the context. Now^ Siays he, we knom in 
part -^ but when that which is perfect, i$ 
come^ Jhat ^which is in part shall be done 
apoay, Jfhen I was a^child^ I spoke as a 
child^ I UfUderstood asM child^ I thought as 
fik child; but when I became^ a man^ I put 
away childish things. For now we sec 
through a glass^ darkly ; but then facets 
fojue: Now I know in part ; but then^ I 
shall know everi asIamkn(m>n.X^,\x^Qt 
the care of the Almighty, our eduqation 
is now going on, from a mortal to an 
immortal state. As muph light is let in 
upon us, as we can bear without injury. 
When the objects become too splendid 
and dazzling for our sight, the curtain 
is drawn. Exercised in such a field of 
action, as suits the strength of our un« 
ripened powers, we are, at the same . time, 
by proper projspects and hopes, prompted 

to 
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wmm to aspire towardB the manhood of our 
nature, the time when childish thihg9 shall 
be put away. But stiU, betwixt those 
fbture prospects, add the impression of 
present objects, such an acctirkte propor- 
tion is established, as on the one hand 
shall not produce a total eototenafpt Of 
earthly things, whije we aspinS to thos!^ 
fhat tire heavenly ; and on the "utl}tel^^ 
shall ttot encourage such a degree of at* 
taehnient to our ^rtesent state, rts woiUfd 
render us unworthy of future ad vancemeht. 
In a word, the whole course of tbitigS 
is so ordered, that we neither, by atr ir^ 
regular aft^ precipitate education, beeotttci 
men too soon; nor by a fond atfd trifling 
indulgence, be suffered to continue childreh 
for ever. 

Let these reflections not only recfrove 
the doubts which may arise front 'buf ob- 
scure knowledge of immortality, but 
likewise produce the highest admiraiioh 
of the wisdom of our Creator. The sfrtic- 
ture of the natural world affords^ iirtruttte- 
rable instances of profound desigii, wMcH 
tio attentive spectator 6an.stirtey iHtfiout 
^ ' wonder 
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wonder iq th^ moral world, where th^ tofotiw 
workmanship is of much finer and more 
delicate contexture, subjects of still greater 
admiratipn open to vifsw. But admira- 
t|on must rise to its highest point, whea 
tho^e parts of the moral copstitvitijMi, 
vbiph at first were reputed Mentish^ 
which carried the appeAraqce of objections, 
mthex to tt^p wisdom or the goodness qf 
l^Yi4pB(^9 ?^re d^«(poT(3redf ^n more accvh 
r^te ipfpectioo^ tp be adjusted with ^^ 
mpslk ei:qii.isitis prppr^ety. We have npw 
•epu th#^he darkness of m^'s cpnditioa 
i§ no h^^ essential to his weil-beting, thap 
ih^ light wbiph he ^qjoys. His intepip^l 
powisrs, and bis ext^pal situation, app^^ 
tp be e^aptly fitted to each pther. Those 
icpmplaints which we are apt to m^ke^ of 
Q^r limited capacity and pa^a^pw vi^wg, 
of- pur inability to pei^trate ffirth^ intp 
th^ future destinatipn of magi, are ^omnd, 
Irom the foregoing observations, ibp bp jusjt 
a« uwe^sonable, as the c2)ildish cpmpl^otp 
of our not being formed with 4t micro* 
scopic eye, nor furfii^h^ with an eagle's 
wii^i that is, of not being endpw^^d with 
powei^ whi^h would ^ snbvorlt the natun^ 
VOL. I. H and 
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SBSMON and counteract the laws of our present 
^- state. 

In order to do justice to the subject, 
I must observe^ that the same reasoning 
which has been now employed with re- 
4^ect to our knowledge of immortality, is 
«}ually applicable to many other branches 
of intellectual knowledge. Thus, why we 
^ate permitted to know so little of the na- 
ture of that Eternal Being who rules thie 
universe; why the manner in which hfe 
operates on the natural and moral world, is 
wholly concealed ; why we are kept in such 
ignorance with respect to the extent of his 
works, to the nature and agency of dpi- 
"Wtual beings, and even with respect to the 
union between our own soul and body : 
To all these, and several other inquiries 
of the same kind, which often employ the 
solicitous researches of speculative men, the 
-answer is the same that was given to the 
interesting question which makes the sub* 
ject of our discourse. The degree of know- 
ledge desired, would prove incompatible 
•with the design, and with the proper busi- 
ness of this Kfe. It would raise us to a 
sphere too exalted; would reveal objects 

too 
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too great and striking for our present facul>- ssuMcai 
ties ; would excite feelings too strong for 
us to bear; in a word, would unfit us for 
thinking or acting like human creatures. 
It is therefore reserved for a more aid- 
vanced period of our nature ; and the hand 
of Infinite wisdom hath in mercy drawn a 
veil over scenes which would overpower the 
sight of mortals. 

One instance, in particular, of Divine 
wisdom is so illustrious, and corresponds 
so remarkably with our present subject, 
that I cannot pass it over without notice ; 
that is, the concealment u||der which Pro- 
vidence has placed the future events of 
our life on earth. The desire of penetra^ 
ting into this unknown region, has ever 
been one of the inost anxious passions of 
men. It has often seized the wise as well 
as the credulous, and given rise to many 
vain and impious superstitions throughout 
the whole earth. Burning with curiosity 
at the approach of some critical event, and 
impatient under the perplexity of conjec- 
ture and doubt. How cruel is Providence, 
we are apt to exclaim, in denying to man 
the power of foresight, and in limiting 

M 2 him 
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IKRMON him to the knowledge of the present mo* 
^** mentt Were he permitted to look forward 
into the course of destiny, how much more 
suitably would he be prepared for the vari- 
ous turns and changes in bis life ? With what 
moderation would he enjoy his prosperity 
under the fore-knowledge of an approach- 
ing reverse ? And with what eagerness be 
prompted to improve the flying hours, by 
seeing the inevitable term draw nigh which 
was to finish his course ? 

But while fancy indulges such vain de- 
gires, and criminal complaints, this coveted 
fore-knowledge must clearly appear to the 
eye of Reas0n, to be the most fatal gift 
which the Almighty could bestow. If, in 
this present mixed state, all the successive 
scenes of distress through which we are 
to pass, were laid before us in one view, 
perpetual sadness would overcast our life. 
Hardly would any transient gleams of in- 
tervening joy be able to force their way 
through the cloud. Faint would be the 
relish of pleasures of which we foresaw 
the close: Insupportable the burden of 
afBictions, under which we were oppressed 
by a load not only of present, but of an 

anticipated 
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anticipated sorrow. Friends w6uld begin sEww>!f 
their union, with lamenting the dajr which ^^* 
was to dissolve it ; and, with weeping eje, 
the parent would every moment behold 
the child whom he knew that he was to 
lose. In short, as soon as that mysterious^ 
veil, which now covers futurity, was 
lifted up, all the gaiety of life would dis-' 
appear; its Mattering hopes, its pleasing 
illusions, would vanish; and nothing but 
its vanity and sadness remain. The fore- 
sight of the hour of death would conti* 
nually interrupt the course of human af- 
iairs, and the overwhelming prospect of 
the future, instead of exciting men to pro- 
per activity, would render them immove- 
abte with consternation and dismay. 
How much more friendly to man is that 
mixture of knowledge and ignorance which 
is allotted to him in this state ! Ignorant of 
the events, which are to befal us, and of 
the precise term which is to conclude our 
Irfe, by this ignorance our enjoyment of 
present objects is favoured ; and knowing 
that death is certain, and that human af* 
fairs are full of change, by this knowledge 
our tfttachment to those objects is mo-* 

H 3 derated. 
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SERMON derated. Precisely in^the same manner, as 
^ ,^- ^ by tlie mixture of evidence and obscurity 
which remains on the prospect of a future 
state, a proper balance is preserved betwixt 
our love of tbi^ life, and our desire of a 
better.. 

The longer that our thoughts dwell on 
this subject, the more we must be con- 
vinced, that in nothing the Divine wisdom, 
is more admirable, than in proportioning 
knowledge to the necessities of man. In- 
stead of lamenting our condition, that we 
are permitted only to see as through a glas^ 
darkly^ we have reason to bless our Crea- 
tor, no less for what he hath concealed, 
than for what he hath allowed us to know. 
He is wonderful in counsel^ as he is excellent 
in working* He is wise in hearty and hi$ 
ihoiLghts are deep. How unsearchable art 
the riches of the wisdom of the knowledge of 
God ! 

From the whole view which we have 
taken of the subject, this important in- 
struction arises, that the great design of all 
the knowledge, and in particular of the 
religious knowledge which Ood hath af- 
forded 
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forded us, is, to fit us for 4ischarging th^ sermon 
duties of life. No useless discoveries are ^' 
made to us in religion: No discoveries 
even of .useful truths, beyond the precise 
degree of information, which is subservient 
to right conduct. To this great end. all our 
information points. In this centre all the 
lines of knowledge meet. Life and immor^ 
tality are brought to light in the gospel; yet 
not so displayed as to gratify the curiosity 
of the world with an astonishing spectacle.; 
but only so far made known, as to assist an4 
support us in the practice of our. duty. If 
the discovery were more imperfect, it would 
excite no desire of immortahty ; if , it were, 
more full and striking, it would render us 
careless of life. On the first supposition, 
no suflScient motive to virtue would ap- 
pear ; on the second, no proper trial of it 
would remain. In the one case, w:e should 
think and act like men who have their por^ 
tion only in this world ; in the other case,, 
like men who have no concern with t^jis 
world at all. Whereas now, by t|ie wise, 
constitution of Heaven, we are plaqed iii th^ 
most favourable situation for acting, with 
propriety, our allotted part here ; and foe 
H 4 rising. 
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sEkMOff rising, in due course, to higher honour and 
^' happiness hereafter. 

Let us then second the kind intentions 
of Rrovideuce, and act upon the plan which 
it hath pointed out. Checlcing our inqui^ 
iitive solicitude about what the Almighty 
hath concealed, let us diligently improve 
what he hath made known. Inhabitants of 
the earth, we are at the same time candi« 
dates for Heaven. Looking upon these as 
only different views of one consitftent cha- 
racter, let us carry on our prep^ftJKtion for 
Heaven, not by abstracting ourselves from 
the concerns of this world, but by ftil- 
filling the duties and offices of every sta- 
tion in life. Living seherly^ righteotislt/^ 
And godly in the present worlds let us look 
Jbr that blessed hope^ and the glorious ap-- 
peaHng of the great Gody and our Saviour 
J^isns Christ. 

Before I conclude, it may be proper to 
observe, iPhat the reasonings in this diik 
c?6Urs6 giv'C HO ground to apprehend aity 
danger of our being too much influemjed 
by the belief of a future state. I hftte 
stidwn the hurtful effects which #ould foK 
Ibw fVom too bright and fUll a discovi^ry of 
' the 
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the gloj-jr of that »tate ; and iii isfxywing tiiH issmkm 
I have justified the dectet^ of Pmvideoe^^, ^' 
which petmti tio such di^ovety. But aM 
our »^tttt*6 k at preBeut comfituted^ M^ 
taiihed by s^ tttafnjr strong co«n«^ion» t^ 
the world of iettit^ and eiyoying a (joffl^ 
mutiicAtion %6 feeble and distant wieb tiM 
world of *pirits^ tre need fear no danger 
i^n^m cttltivatittg intcrconrse with the latter 
a» much As |)Ossible. On tb* contfary^ 
from that inteneonrije the chifef sftturity 
of our virtue is to be sought. The bias of 
our nature leans so much towards sense» 
that from this side the peril is to be dread- 
ed, and on this side the defence is to be 
provided* 

Let us then walk hy faith. Let us 
strengthen this principle of action to the 
utmost of our power. Let us implore the 
Divine grace, to strengthen it within us 
more and more : That we may thence de- 
rive an antidote against that subtle poison, 
which incessant commerce with the objects 
of sense diffuses through our souls ; that we 
may hence acquire purity and dignity of 
manners suited to our divine hopes; and 
undefiled by the pleasures of the world, un- 

skhaken 
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SERMON shaken by its terrours, may preserve to the 
^* end one constant tenour of integrity. Till 
at last, having under the conduct of 
Christian faith, happily finished the period 
of discipUne, we enter on that state, where 
a far nobler scene shall open ; where eter- 
nal objects shall shine in their native splen- 
dour; where this twilight of mortal life 
being past, the Sun of righteousness shall 
rise; and, that which is perfect being comCy 
that which is in part shall be done away. 
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On the Death of Christ. 

][Flr€ached at the Celebration of the Sacrament of the * 
Lord's Supper.] 



John, xvii. 1. 



Jesus lifted up his eyes to heaven^ and saidj 
Father ! the hour is come. 

HTHESE were the words of our blessed sermon 

Lord on a memorable occasion. The 
feast of the passover drew nigh, at which 
he knew that he was to suffer. The 
night was arrived wherein he was to be 
delivered into the hands of his enemies. 
He had spent the evening in conference 
with his disciples; like a dying father in 
the midst of his family, mingling conso^ 
lations with his last instructions. When he 
had ended his discourse to them, he lifted 
up his eyes to heaven^ and with the words 

which 
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SERMON which I have now read, began that solemn 
prayer of intercession for the churoh, which 
closed his ministry. Immediately after, 
he went forth with his disciples into the 
garden' of Gethsemanfe, and surrendered 
himself to those who came to apprehend 
him. 

Such was the situation of our Lord at 
the time of his pronouncing these words. 
He saw his mission on the point of being 
accomjplished. He had the prospect full 
before him, of all that he was about to 
suffer — Father I the hour is come. — What 
hour? An hour the most critical, the 
most pregnant with great events, since 
hours had begun to be numbered, since 
time had begun to run. It wais the hour 
in which the Son of God was to termi- 
nate the labours of his important life, by 
a death still more important and illus- 
trious ; the hour of atoning, by his suflfer-i 
ings, for the guilt of mankind ; the hour 
of aceompli&hing prophecies, typesj and 
symbols, ^hich had been carried Ott 
through a series of ages ; the hour of eoii- 
clttding the old, and of introducing to the 
world the new dispensation of \religrott f 

the 
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the hour of his triumphing over the s£«mon 
world, and death and hell; the hour of 
his erecting that spiritual kingdom which 
1$ to last for ever. Such is the hour. Such 
are the events, which you are to comme- 
iporate in the sacrament of our Lord's 
Supper. I shall attempt to set them befinie 
you as proper subjects, at this time, of 
your devout meditation. To display them 
io their genuine maj^sty^ is beyond the 
ability of man. 

I. This was the hour in wfaiph Cbftat 
wftp glorified by his sufferings. The 
whole of his life had disqov^ed much 
real greatness, under a mean appearance. 
Through the cloud of his humiliation, 
his native lustre often broke forth; but 
never did it shine so bright, as in this last, 
this trying hour. It was indeed the hour 
of distress, and of blood. He knew it tp 
l)e such ; and when he uttered the wordfl 
of the Text, he had before his eyes, the 
es^utioner and the cross, the scourge, the 
nails, and the spear. But by prospects of 
this nature his soul wa9 npt to be over* 
coju^: It is distress which ennobles every 

great 
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SERMON great character; and distress was to glorify 
^^1 > the Son of God. He was now to teach 
all mankind by his example, how to 
suffer and to die. He was to stand forth 
before his enemies^ as the faithful witness 
of the truth ; justifying by his behaviour 
the character which he assumed, and seal- 
ing with his blood the doctrine which he 
taught. 

What magnanimity in all his words 
and actions on this great occasion! The 
court of Herod, the judgment-hall of Pilate, 

-the hill of Calvary, were so many theatres 

'prepared for his displaying all the virtoes 
of a constant and patient mind. When 

•led forth to suffer, the first voice which 
we hear from him, is a gerterous lameh* 
tation over the fate of his unfortunate, 
though guilty, country; and, to the last 
moment of his life, we behold him in pos- 
siession of the same gentle and benevolent 

^spirit. No upbraiding, no complaining ex- 
pression escaped from his lips, during the 
long and painful approaches of a ctuel 
death. He betrayed no symptom of a 
weak or a vulgar, of a discomposed or im- 
patient mind. With the utmost attention 

^ . 9 of 
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of filial tenderness, he committed his aged smwiom^ 
mother to the care of his beloved disciple *. ^ 
With all the dignity of a sovereign, he 
conferred pardon on a penitent fellow- 
sufferer. With a greatness of mind beyond 
example, he spent his last moments in apo- 
logies and prayers for those who were shed- 
ding his blood. 

By wonders in heaven, and wonders on 
earth, -was' this -hour distinguished. All 
nature' sefemed to feel it; and the dead and 
the 'living bore witness to its importance; 
The veil' of die temple was rent in twain: 
Tbe carfch shook. There Avas darkness over 
all the latid'.' The graves were opened,' 
and* maft^^mho^ slept arose j and went into 
ihe-Molif'Giti^. » Nor were these thd only 
pnodfgies • 6i this awful hour. The most 
hardened hearts were subdued and chfeinged} 
The judge who, in order to gratify the 
multitude, ' passed' i^iitence agaJA^t mm, 
publicly iaittested his innocence. *THcf 
Roman ttetitUrion who preisided ^t; thci 
executidn;'^^^/on/?€rf God^ and ackKow- 
tedged the suflterer to be more thab mati? 
After he iat» the things which had pas^edl 

« . he 
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4BiM0ii he mid^ Certainltf this was a righteous per^ 
-^- _' son; truly this was the Stfn of Gad^ The 
Jewi&h malefactor who wa^ crucified with 
hioi» addressed him as a Kiqg» and im- 
plored his favour. Even the crowd of 
insensible spectators, who had come forth 
ais to a common spectacle, and who began 
with clamours and insults, retwrned home^ 
smiting their breastSp-^Jjchk hi^fik <>n the 
heroes, the philosophers, the legi^Uttors of 
pld. View them in thdr la*t momeoj^^ 
Recall every circumstance which d^stiflr 
guished their departure from the. world* 
Where can you find such an asisieml»l«g0 
of high virtues, and of great eveqhi^ a^ 
qoncurred at the death of Christ? Whore 
so many testimonies given to the dignitj 
of the dying person, by earth m^ hg 
heaven P 

U. This was the hour in which Christ 
atcmed for the sins of mankiod^ w^JW^ 
complished our eternal redemption. |t W9$ 
the hour when that great sacrifice was o& 
fered up, the eflScacy of which reaches |>ack 
to the first transgression of m w, and exteiHJk 
forward to the end of timip ; |he hour when, 

7 from 
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from the cross, as from an high altar, thfe smMON' 
blood was flowing, which washed away the v. ' 
guilt of the nations. 

This awful dispensation bP the * AT- 
mighty contains mysteries whlfch are be- 
yond the discovery df* mani' ft i^ ohe 6f 
those things into which' f/ife :Mhgels*^desire to 
look. What has been* rei^ealed'tbUs is. 
That the death of Christ v^as the- .interpo- 
sition of Heaven for pr^entiff^ the inia 
of bumnn kind. We l^now,' that,' under 
the government of God, misery is the na- 
tural (Consequence of guilt. After rational 
creatures had, by their criminal conduct, 
introduced disorder into the Divine king- 
dom, there was no ground to believe, that 
by their penitence and prayers alone 
they could prevent' the destruction which 
threatened them. The preva;lence of pro- 
pitiatory sacrifices throughout the earth, 
proclaims it to be the general s6nse of 
mankind, that mere repentance was not 
of sufficient avail to expiate sin or to 
stop its penal effects. By the constant 
allusions which are carried on in the 
New Testament to the safiriflces under 
the Law, jas pre-signifying a great atone- 
voL. I. I ment 
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KRMON meot ma4e by Christ ; and by the strong 
y^ , expressions which are used in describing 
the effects of his death, the sacred writers 
show, as plainly as language allows, that 
there was an efficacy in his sufferings, far 
beyond that of mere example and in* 
Struetion* The nature and extent of that 
efficacy, we are unable, as yet, fully to 
trace. Part we are capable of behold^ 
ing ; and the wisdom of what we behold, 
we have reason to adore. We discern in 
this plan of redemption, the evil of sin 
strongly exhibited ; and the justice of the 
Divine government awfully exemplified, in 
Christ suffering for sinners. But let us not 
imagine, that our present discoveries un- 
fold the whole influence of the death of 
Christ. It is connected with causes into 
which we cannot penetrate. It produces 
consequences too extensive for us to ex- 
plore. Go^s thoughts are not as our thoughts. 
In all things we see only in part ; and here, 
if any where, we see also as through a 
glassy darkly. 

This, however, is fully manifest, that 
redeipption is one of the most glorious 
works of the Almiighty. If the hour of 

the 
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the oreation o£ the world was giteat and sinuioir' 
illu^rious; that thour^ when;* friom the ^^J^ 
dark and formless mass, this fair (System-, 
of- nature arose at tlie Divine eommand; 
when- the fnoming itars im^H^e^er^ mi^ 
ail the- Sms of Gad shouted for jby ; no leatf 
illustrious is the hour of the restonKtionf 
of thft- worid^;^ the hour when^ frond coit** 
dHsmtyation- and misery, it emt^rged int<K 
happitiieBsi and peace. Witii leariixternali 
matjesty it was attenaded, but is^/on tbat^ 
account, the more wonderful, that,' ilnder. 
an appearaiace so simple, such gtedt eWfffts 
wettPicovwed. 

mi; I^ this hour the long series ci^ 
plrophiscibsyi^iQns^ types,- and figures, was ^ 
actompli%iyed» r Hiis w^s the centre in) 
wfakh they^alt met: This the jioinit'fc*^ 
wards whielU they l&iA tended and > yergedv s 
thrb\tgl»»uf the course of so many gene** 
rdtiMas; You behold' the Larw- andf the* 
Brophets statiding,' if wk* may s{ieak so;^ 
atHhe^foot of the cross? atrd dbing hmnage; 
Ybu b^hold^Moses^and'Aaron bearing the 
atti of ilMtu^^enant ; Davklmid Elijah pre*' 
settfifl^^ the orade off testiiKbny J • Yoiv be^ 

I 2<^ hold 
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snMON bold all the priests and sacrifices^ all the 
; ^\ . rites and ordinances, all the types and 
symbolic assembled together to receive their 
consummation^ Without the death of 
Christ, the worship and ceremonies of the 
Law < would have remained a pompous, 
but umfteaning institution. In the hour 
when he was crucified, the book with the 
seven seats was ^opened* Every rite assumed 
its sigtaficmcy^: every prediction met its 
event ; i every symbol displayed its corre- 
spondence* lo- 

The dark, and seemingly ambiguous, 
method of conveying important discoveries 
under figures and emblems, was not pe- 
culiar to the sacred books. ; The spirit 
of God^ in pre-signifying the death of 
Christ, adopted that plan, according tO: 
which 'the whole ^ knowledge of thoaa 
early ages was propagated through the 
world. Under the veil of mysterious aK 
lusion, all wisdonoi w^s then concealed. 
From the sensible world,, images were 
every-where borrowed, to describe things 
unseen. More was understood to . be 
meuit than was openly ejxpressed. By 
^enigmatical rites, the Priest cominu- 
9 nicated 
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nicated his doctrines ; by parables and al- sbrmon 
Icgories, the Philosopher instructed his 
disciples; even the Legislator, by figu- 
rative sayings, commanded the reverence 
of the people. Agreeably to this prevail- 
ing mode of instruction, the whole dis- 
pensation of the Old Testament was so 
conducted, as to be the shadow and the 
figure of a spiritual system. Every re- 
markable event, every distinguished person- 
age, under the Law, is interpreted in the 
New Testament, as bearing some reference 
to the hour of which we treat. If Isaac 
was laid upon the altar as an innocent 
victim ; if David was driven from his throne 
by the wicked, and restored by the hand of 
God ; if the brazen serpent was lifted up 
to heal the people ; if the rock was smitten 
by Moses, to furnish drink in the wilder- 
ness ; all were types of Christ, and alluded 
to his death. 

In predicting the same event the laii^ 
guage of ancient prophecy was magnifi- 
cent, but seemingly contradictory : For it 
foretold a Messiah, who was to be at oiicfe 
a sufferer and a conqueror. The Star zvds 
to come out of Jacob, and thi Branch to 
I 3 spring 
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SBKMQN spring from ike stem of Jeue. The Angel of 
the Qyoen99^9 the Desire of all iHatiom^ was 
to come suddenly to his temple ; and to him 
WW to be the gathering of the people. Y^t, 
«t the same time, i^e was to be despised and 
Tweeted of men ; he was to be taken from 
prison and from judgment^ and to be led as 
a lamb to the slaughter. Though he was 
a man of sorrows^ and acquainted with griefs 
ygt the Gentiles were to fome to his lights 
mmd Kings to the brightness of his risjmg. la 
ikm hour when Christ died» those prophe* 
tical riddles were solved; those seeipiiig 
contradictions were reconciled. The ob- 
scurity of oracles, imnd this jimbiguity of 
typeSf vanished. The sunof righteousness 
fose ; and, together with the dawq of relif- 
gioDy those shadows passed away» 

IV. This was the hour of the abolition 
of the Law, and the introduction of the 
Gospel ; the hour of terminating the old 
9Dd of beginning the new dispeqsation of 
neligious knowledge and worship through* 
$)]t the eartht Viewed in this light, it 
fi»fins the mpst august c^m which is to be 
|ipu|i4 fQ the history o| miapkinf)* When 

Christ 
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Christ was suffering on the crosSj we are sERMoiii 

informed bj one of the Evangelists, that he , ^ 

said, J thirst; and that they filled a sponge 
with vinegar, and put it to his mouth, Aftet 
he had fasted the vinegar^ knowing that all 
things were now accomplished^ and the script 
ttiresfulfilledyhesaid^Itisjinished*; that is, 
This offered draught 6f vinegar was the last 
circumstance predicted by an ancient Pro- 
phet •f, that remained to be fulfined. The 
vision and the propheby are now sealed : 
The Mbsiiic dispensation is closed. And he 
bmed his head and gatie up the ghost. 

It is Jinuhed — When he uttered these 
words, he changed the state of the uni* 
verse. At that moment the Law ceased, 
and the Gospel commenced. This was thd 
evdr-memorabte point of time which sepa* 
rated the old and the new world from 
each other. On one side of the point of 
separation, you behold the Law, with its 
priests, its sacrifices, and its rites, retiring 
from sight. On the other side, you be- 
hold the Gospel, with its simple and vene- 
rable institutions, coming forward into 
view. Significantly was the vfeil of the 

^. Jo&s, xix. 281 291 30. t Ptalm Iiix. tt. 

I 4 temple 
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SERMON temple rent in this hour ; for the gtory 
. ^_^1 . then departed from between the cherubims; 
The legal High Priest delivered up his 
Urini and Thummim, his breast-plate, 
his robes, and his incense : And Christ 
stood forth as the great High Priest of all 
succeeding generations. By that one sacri* 
fice, which he. now offered, he abolished 
sacrifices for ever. Altars on which the 
fire had hiazed for ages, were now to 
smoke no more. . Victims were no more to 
bleed. Not with the, blood of bulls and 
goats but with his own blood he now enterefi 
into the Holy Places there to appear in the 
presence of God for us. 

This was the hour of association and 
union to all the worshippers of God. 
When Christ said. It is finished^ he threw 
down the wall of partition which had so 
long divided the Gentile from the Jew. 
He gathered into one, all the faithful out 
of every kindred and . people. He pro- 
claimed the hour to be come, when the 
knowledge of the true God should be no 
longer confined to one nation, nor his wor* 
ship to one temple ; but over all the earth, 
the worshippers of the father should serve 

him 
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him in spirit and in truth. From that hour sermon 
they who dwelt in the uttermost ends of the ^^^ 
earthy strangers to the covenant of promise^ 
began to be brought nigh. In that hout 
the light of the Gospel dawned from afar 
on the British Islands, 

During a long course of ages, Providence 
seemed to be occupied in preparing the 
world for this revolution. The whole 
Jewish oeconomy was intended to usher it 
in. The knowledge of God was preserved 
unextinguished in one corner of the world, 
that, thence, in due time, might issue forth 
the hght which was to overspread the 
earthy . Successive revelations gradually en- 
larged . the views, of men beyond the 
narrow bounds of Judaea, to a more exten«» 
sive kingdom of God. Signs and miracles 
awakened their expectation, and directed 
their eyes towards this great event. Whe- 
ther God descended on the flaming moun- 
tain, or spoke by the Prophet^s voice; 
whether he scattered his chosen people into 
cap|;ivity or re-assembled them in their own 
land ; he was still carrying on a progressive 
plan, which was accomplished at the death 
of Christ. 

Not 
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Not only in the territories of Israfel^ but 
over all the earth, the great dispensation* 
of Providence respected the approach «f 
this important hour. If empires rose or 
fell ; if war divided, or peace united the 
nations ; if learning civilized their maikiiets; 
or philosophy enlarged their views; all 
was, by the secret decree of Heaven, made 
to ripen the world for that fuhess of 
tpne, when Christ was to publish €tit 
whole counsel of God. The Persian, tht 
Macedonian, the Roman conqueror, t!A^ 
tered upon the stage each at his predicted 
period ; and though he meant not lo, neither 
did his heart think 50, ministered to this 
hour. The revolutions of power, add the 
succession of monarchies, were so arrange 
by Providence, as to facilitate the prognstt 
of the Gospel through the habitable w6rtd, 
after the day had arrived, when the stona 
which was cut out of the mountain mthout 
hands^ should become a great mountain, and 
fU the earth *. This was the day which 
Abraham saw afar off, and was glad. Tbift 
w^as the day which many Prophets and 
lyings, [Oftd righteous men, desired to see, but 

♦ Din. tL 34» 35. 

could 
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cotiid not ; the da^r for which the earned skrmon 
expectation of the creature^ long oppressed 
with ignorance^ and bewildered in super- 
stitioo, might be justly said to wait. 

V. This was the hour of Christ's 
trkiniph over all the powers of darkness ; 
the hour in which he overthrew dominions 
and thrones, led captivity captive^ and gave 
gifts unto men. The contest which the 
kingdom of darkneis had long maintained 
against the kingdom of light, was now 
brought to its crisis. The period was 
come, when the seed of the woman should 
bruise the head of the serpent. For many 
ages; the most gross superstition had filled 
the earth. The glory of the incorruptible 
Gad was every-where, except in the land of 
Judsea, changed into images made like to cor^ 
ruptible man^ and to birdsy and beasts^ and 
creeping things. The world, which the Al- 
mighty created for himself, seemed to have 
become a temple of idols. Even to vices 
and passions altars were raised ; and what 
was entitled Religion, was in effect a dis« 
cipline cf impurity. In the midst of this 
universal darkness, Satan had erected his 

throne ; 
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SERMON throne; and the learned and polished^ as 
well as the savage nations, bowed down 
before him. But at the hour when Christ 
appeared on the cross, the signal of his 
defeat was given. His kingdom suddenly 
departed from him ; the reign of idolatry 
passed away : He was beheld to fall like 
lightning from heaven. In that hour, the 
foundation of every Pagan temple shook* 
The statue of every false God tottered on 
its base. The Priest fled from his falling 
shrine; and the Heathen oracles became 
dumb for ever. 

As on the cross Christ triumphed over 
Satan, so he overcame his auxiliary the 
world. Long had it assailed him with its 
temptations and discouragements. In this 
hour of severe trial, he surmounted thenii 
all. Formerly he had despised the pleasures 
of the world. He now baflled its terrours^ 
Hence he is justly said to have crucified the 
world. By his sufferings he ennobled 
distress ; and he darkened the lustre of the 
pomp and vanities of life. He discovered 
to his followers the path which leads, 
th¥ough affliction, to glory and to victory ; 

and 
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and he imparted to them the same spirit sbbmon 
which enabled him to overcome. My king* t ^^ 
dom is not of this world. In this world ye 
shall have tribulation : But be of good cheer 
I have overcome the world *. 

Death also, the last foe of man, was 
the victim of this hour. The formidable 
appearance of the spectre remained ; but 
his dart was taken awa}'. For, in the 
hour when Christ expiated guilt, he dis«- 
armed death, by securing the resurrection 
of the just. When he said to his penitent 
feIlow-*su£rerer, To'-day thou shalt be with 
me in paradise^ he announced to all his fol- 
lowers the.CCTtatnty of heavenly bliss. He 
declared the cherubims to be dismissed, and 
the flaming sword to be sheathed, which 
had been appointed at the fall, to keep from 
man the way of the tree of life -f-. Faint, 
before this period, bad been the hope, in- 
distinct the prospect, which even good men 
enjoyed of the heavenly kingdom. lAf(^ 
and immortality were now brought to lights- 
From the hill of Calvary, the first clear and 
certain view was given to the world of 
the everlasting mansions. Since that hour, 
• SohnfTm. S3* f G«Di«iii« 24. 

the/ 
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snufON. they have been the perpetual consolation, ofi 
believers in. Christ Under trouble, th«y 
soothe theirmindk; amidst temptation, they 
support their virtue ; and in their dying 
moments enable them to say, death t 
where h thy sting f grave ; where U thy 
victory f' 

VI, This^ was the hour when our Loid; 
erected that spiritual kingdom: which' »> 
never to^ end. How vain are the coiiH" 
sels and' designs of men ! How shalloii^ is^ 
the policy of the wicked ! How short tJiCMT- 
triumphing! The enemies of Christ imst^ 
gined, that in this hour they bad succesfik' 
fully accomplished their plan for his de** 
structiont They believed, that they hftd' 
entirely scattered the small party of h»'' 
followers^ and had extinguished his namer* 
and his honour fbr'ever. In derision, thejT 
addressed him as a King. They clothed: 
bim'with purpld robes; they crowned \Afw 
witk' a crown of thorns? they put a reedF^ 
into^ biskhand; and, with insulting nMiek^ 
eiy, bowed the knee before him. Blltfd^ 
and imfnous^ men! How little did Utifekyi 
know Ikatiifaa Almighty W9s.at.'t!bat mo- 
-■ 7 ment 
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meot^ setting him as a King on the hill qf susrmon 
Sium ; giving him the Heathen for his in-^ ^-^ ^^ 
heritance^ and the uttermost parts of the 
wrthfor his possession ! How little did they 
Imow that their badges of mock royalty 
lyerQ £^t that moment converted into thi^ 
signals, of absolute dominion, and theio- 
struments of irresistible power ! The reed, 
wthiph they put into his hands becapie a, 
rod. ojfir^n, with which be was to break in 
j^^fi9,\hii enemies; a sceptre, with which^ 
he wjis. to i;ulq the uij^versp in righ.teQ^S(^ 
ne^.^ The cros^, which they thought w^ 
tf> s^gm^tize him wittiinfanoy,, bueoajtne the) 
ensign of his reoown. Inst«;a4 of bei«|^ 
the repro?ich of his foUcwersi; it wa^ (q h^ 
their boa^taod their glofy*. , The cros^jwas^ 
tQ shine Qi^.palapes and churches, tliroi^h* 
9a};^.the i^rth. It wasi tobe assunjed aa^ 
tl)^ distinction of the moat powerful mo- 
najrchsy apd, to^ wave ia. the bawjerpf 
yiejbpricj^S aripies when the memory of 
E^^rod a^d Pjyiate should be accursed ; whea 
Jc^i^9aleflQ should be. reduced to,ashes«,andv 
tl|f^ Jews he vagabonds over aU the,v^)rldi. 
These were the triuwphs whici^v.coiiir' 
menced at this hour. Our Lord saw them 

already 
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SERMON already in their birth ; he saw of the tra* 
vail of his souU and , was satisfied. He 
beheld the word of God going forth, con- 
quering, and to conquer ; subduing, to the 
obedience of his laws, the subduers of the 
world; carrying light into the regions of 
darkness, and mildness into the habitations 
of cruelty. He beheld the Gentiles wait- 
ing below the cross, to receive the Gospel* 
He beheld Ethiopia and the Isles stretching 
out their hands to God; the desert begins 
ning to rejoice and to blossom as the rose; 
and the knowledge of the Lord filling the 
earthy as the waters' cover the sea. Well 
pleased, he said. It is finished. As a con-' 
' queror, he retired from the field, reviewing 
his triumphs : He bowed his head and gwofi 
up the Ghost. -^"-^ From that hdtir Ghfitt 
was no longer a nfortal maxij hiii'Aenil 
over all things to the Church ; tht gloticitis 
King of men and angels, 6f whb'se doini- 
nion there shall be no end. His tnuihplte 
shall perpetually increase. His name S%3R 
endure for ever ; it shall last as lo^g*i/i;tke 
sun; men shall be blessed in him, and \ all 
nations shall call him blessed. "\" * ^ 

Sdcb 
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Such were the teansactions, mch the ef- sermow 
fects of tiiis ever memorable boar. With v - '. 
att thos!fc great events was the mhfid of our 
Lord 'filled, when be lifted up hi» eyes to 
heiivtoy and said. Father ! the hour is iatfie. 

From this riew which we have taken of 
this subject, permit me to suggest, what 
ground it affords to confide in the mercy 
of Crod for the pardon of sin ; to trust tO' 
his faithfulness, for the accomplishment of 
ftU his promises ; and to approach to him, 
with gratitude and devotion, in acts eS 
worship. 

Iisr the* first pkce, the deatb of Christ 
affi^rds us ground to confide in the 'Divine 
mercy for the patdon of sin. AIL the steps 
of that high dispensation of Proviiknce^ 
which we have considered, lead directly to 
thu conclusion, He that spared not hi$ 
mm 90hj but delivered kim up far ns all, 
how shall he not with him also f reefy ■• givi^ 
us all things * ? This is the final result' 
df the discoveries of the Gospel. On this 
nstrthat great system of consolation, whicli- 
itibath Td^red up for men. We are not 

^oroL.i. K iv left 
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SBBMON left to dubious and intricate reasonings, 
concerning the conduct which God may 
be expected to hold towards his offending 
creatures : But we are led to the view of 
important and illustrious facts, which strike 
the mind with evidence irresistible. For, 
is it possible to believe, that such great 
operations, as I have endeavoured to de- 
scribe, were carried on by the Almighty 
in vain ? Did he excite in the hearts of his 
creatures such encouraging hopes, without 
any intention to fulfil them? After so 
long a preparation of goodness could he 
mean to deny forgiveness to the penitent 
and the humble ? When, overcome by the 
sense of guilt, man looks up with an asto* 
nished eye to the justice of his Creator, let 
him recollect that hour of which the Tex^ 
speaks, and be comforted. The signals of 
Divine mercy, erected in his view, are 
too conspicuous to be either distrusted or 
mistaken. 

In the next place, The discoveries of 

this hour afford the highest reason to trust 

in the Divine faithfulness, for the accomv 

plishment of every pnwisse which remains 

7t yet 
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yet unfulfilled. For this was the hour of the bkbm&h 
completion of God's ancient covenant. 

It was the performance of the mercy pro^^ 
mised to the fathers. We behold the con* 
summation of a great plan, which, through* 
out a course of ages, had been uniformly 
pursued ; and which, against every human 
appearance, was, at the appointed moment, 
exactly fulfilledv No word that is gone out 
of the mouth of the Lord shall fail. ^ No 
length of time alters his purpose. No ob- 
stacles can retard it. Towards the ends 
accomplished in this hour, the most repifg* 
nant instruments were made to operate. 
We discern God bending to his purpose, 
the jarring passions, the opposite interests, 
and even the vices of men ; uniting seem- 
ing contrarieties in his scheme ; making the 
wrath of man to pmse him; obliging the 
Itmbition of Princes, the prejudices of the 
Jews, the malice of Satan, all to concur, 
cither in bringing forward this hour, oif 
in completing its destined effects; With 
wbiat entire confidence ought we to wait/ 
for the fulfilment of all his other promises 
m their due time ; even when events are 
most embroiled, and the. prospect is most 

K 2 discou- 
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8SBM0N discouraging? Although thou say est f Thov 
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canst not see him ; yet judgment is before 
him ; therefore trtist thou in him. Be at- 
tentive only to perform thy duty ; leare the 
event to God ; and be assured, that under 
the direction of his Providence, all things 
shall worif together for a happy issue. 

Lastly, the consideration of this whole 
subject tends to excite gratitude and devo- 
tion, when we approach to God in acts of 
worship. The hour of which I have dis- 
coursed, presents him to us in the amiable 
light of the Deliverer of mankind, the Re- 
storer of our forfeited hopes. We behold 
the greatness of the Almighty, softened by 
the mild radiance of condescension and 
mercy. We behold him diminishing the 
awful distance at which we stand from his 
presence, by appointing for us a Mediatcn: 
and Intercessor, through whom the humble 
may, without dismay, approach to Him 
who made them. By such views of the 
Divine nature. Christian faith lays the 
foundation for a worship which shall be at 
once rational and affectionate ; a worship^ 
in which the light of the understondiog 

shaH 
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shall concur with the devotion of the heart, sbbmon 
and the most profound reverence be united ■ ^' . 
with the mqstrCor^al love. Christian faith 
is not a systein of speculative truths. It is 
not a lesson of jpapralinstryction only. By 
a train of high discoveries which it reveals, 
by a succession of intetesting objects which 
it places in our view, it is calculated to 
elevate the mind, to purify the affecticms, 
and, by the assistariite'^lT'devotion, to con- 
fijPS^^"^ -encourage M^iy^i .>Su<fJ»>Jft par- 
ticular, is the scope of that Divine institit 
tldn^-th'eSdcfaiAfeiM^Bf burliitdV^u^pir. "'"' v '' 
^O'thisTikppy prifpii^^, 1^' it'tJonMfce, by — '*"■' 
cbncefcrt^ing, iii<*ne ^feUlng'^iiii: dFligbt, 
iftll that the Gtispe* hiis ^Jispfiyiaa oS^ whdt is 
ihi)st iriapbrtkrit''td=*'nJaW; ' T()ucHfed with 
jttsf ' boutHttorf 'fb^ past offfitices; "anfl filled 
yfiiia a gratefiil'^ensfe df Dit^iiife^^ goodness', 
Ifek fls come t8 the' klfc4l•■o^Godija'ftd, with 
1^ fatimHe fkit^ itt'hfci^nfirilte nttt"£»es,'d^ 
^(rte ourselves to his' servicefoip ever. 
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rr^Q. b^ >yife. in pur own ejeSpi to^ be 
Vise, io.tbe opinjlpn of ,the. vrpvldy 
and ;to^ be.^i^^se in ^Ije j^^ght o(: ^Qqd, f^|ie 
three tHr^^p very xjiflfer^int, asfh^^ytf) 
coinci^^ii^uPne 'rps-y .oftejn ,^fi. wis^.fii) . bi^ 
oyrn e;yes,^wjjp:;is far fronji. being sQ,i^ 
the ju4jgpj9pt of the .)yorl4|v -and to be^rTSr 
p^ted aprpdej;i^,niaij by the world, i^ lup 
?^curity./9r b^pg .^ccpjuijited wise^bry j(ji<>d> 
As there , if a worldly happiness, , . which 
God perceives to be no other than dis- 
guised misery ; as there are worldly 
honours, which in his estimation are re- 
proach; so there is a worldly wisdom, 
which in his sight is foolishness. Of this 

worldly 
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vorldlj:/ wisdom the characters are givet;i sekmon 



in the context, and placed in contrast with 
those of the wisdom which is from abate. 
The one is the wisdom of the crafty; 
the other that of the upright. The one 
terminates in selfishness ; the other, in cha- 
rity* The one is full of strife and hitter 
envyings ; the other, of mercy and of good 
fruits. One of the chief characters by 
which the wisdom from above is distin- 
guished, is gentleness^ of which I am now 
to discourse. Of this there is the greater 
occasion to discoufse. because it is too sel- 
4oni viewed in a religious lig||it> and' is 
more readily considered by the> bulk of 
j)Qien, as a mere fdicity of nature^ or an 
4»(teriouraccompliiBftimei]|tof madners^ than 
as :a Christian virttiey which they are bound 
io cultivate. I shall first explain the i^ature 
jdfrthis virtue; andi^shall then offer' .some 
^Eurgumeots^to^recoiiimend, and some direct 
MoDi^ to. ^ciUtate, the practice of it. . > 

r -rl^jQ^QiN with .distinguishing true gen- 
tle(iQ9$ frpm /passive tameness of spirit, 
and fj^onn unlimited compliance with the 
inanners^.of others* That passive tame- 

K 4 ness. 
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SERMON pievy wJiich sabmks without ^trui^l^'tb 
0yerj etodmichineDt of the viokat and aa- 
.fiiMaiiig^ J[>riBs no. pait of Christian duty; 
l]|uU..9n the contrary, is destroctive <>f 
genera} happiness and order* » Tfaat^utiU- 
ji)itedi complaisance, which, <m evwy od- 
casion, v, falls . in with the opinions QJid 
^JOMtnnefi^i.vof others, is so far fix)Q> being «r 
yJErtiJi^,' that it is itself a vice, and tb^ 
pjgireiit of many vices. . It overthrows ^1 
steadiness of principle } and ^oduoe&tdiatv 
-sinful conformity with the world' which 
taints . the whole character. In the pwh 
sent corrupted state of human tnanneHi, 
alway/i: to.. assent and to comply,- is-*4he 
very won»t maxim !w^ can adopts ^ Ic^fe 
impps^ib}|^itQ support :;the purity avudi dig»- 
nity of Chru^tian mqrels^ .without jDpp» 
sipg. Ifhe world on varibufl. occasioas,: eveit 
thqugH ;iwe. should. ^-sUaind alone. . That 
gei^tl^aees, . therefore, whioh . belongs to:iriiw 
tue, is .toibe^ care^lly dintiiiguifi&ed ftosl 
the mean spirit of cowards, and the fawn- 
ing assent pf 8^copl;^iEi»ts. ^ It renouiides no 
just right from feaf. It gives up no im«- 
portanfc truth frooi :flalttery4 It H iftdted 
not only consistent with >a firm iniftd^ hat 

! it 
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ijtoiec^sfeuilyjreqnires aii)fln)jr «pint, and a 
6sn^ pindple, in order to give ^H* Any i<eal 
-liake.^dpon this solid gnound'bnly, tlVfe 
poUaikiof gentleness can -with advftntagebe 
sDpeHndiicfed. ..-;' 

j j i lit iMalHlft > Dpf)os«d ; «bt to ih^ ' '^nioi^t de^ 
tennitittd lidgtird ibr virtue Htid trAth, HlMit 
to:t liaidines* und- severi^fi^ to p¥idid''iirtfd 
anragfttuft,'«^'vi(iilenc6 and 'oppretotOn. tt 
ui^tptopiifi^l, tfea^ part oP Che great<^Viftde 
etfocAwMit^t'ttiiicb-! makes us HnwilliMg'^^^ 
giwei paini>«o' a»y>of dtfr bretiireifr. €6ta* 
paqsioli ^pmtHfjtBi^tt Co itcli<e!ve theitp WftlJCs: 
^0iib!«e^ee^(iM¥^t»J!)g?>fK>iA^ retacKfelfl!^ 

fiiiK^fi^ ^Tbtitifd^r -^ ^vtfr^' jbd^mlehb. 
fiknftlelHH«dgiofcii<^C«>f»fk^W4 <)fi^nst^(}h 

bttf«M»i^ 0f <i«iM[iia(9fi ('ttif^; 'I«d''bfi99H 
Clfevei^;^^ d»«^iV«i^^ f^is^k,iHte'^»3{MI( 
Mllel>i'vimi«^f>')e«t)lddi ft>ith dii |)ele^!AH(t 
^efti^|igi^@it» $>^t it is <6bAtifla6iFy ih'a^fiefui 
\<»illA»^ei»t4>«tli^ged'iH>'AM!ehH>if^^ 'Willi 
tkiefl'.>>tfiti.'d«gl^tJ:t& fonii"^¥ add^r; to 
FegcAafi^tOttr^pbech^'tind td diil!^«4 itsetf over 
<Mtf WhMebdiaViotaf/ ' *'^ 

2 I must 
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spMON , I must warn you, however, not to coof 
found this gentle wisdom which i$ Jram 
abovcj with that artificial courtesy, ^that 
studied smoothness of mannei^^ which is 
learned in the school of the woild. ■, Such 
accomplifhments, the most frii^dbas and 
empty: may possess. Too. often they :&» 
employed by the artful, as a- snare ;: too 
often affected by the hard and.uii£wliQgt 
as a cover to the baseness of their ;mindg. 
We cannot, at the same time, avoid fOb* 
sqrying the homage which .ev.en in; such 
instances the world is constrained toi pay 
Uf yifti^?. Ifx order, to render societtyf {agioeh 
able, iiis ^nd necessary to as^umje somtf 
wl^ai, ,that may at leiM^t carry^ ita i^pewr* 
ilfio^. Virtue is the ai^iversal cbano.; Mimtt 
fts slaadow. is courted, iwheQ ^he^subataaee 
isiF^Rtipg. The imi^tion of it^ /ormibM 
b^Q, redjucec) into an ^xtri ; #<Qd» in the ^mo!^ 
n^/pe of life, the first st^Ay^ Ai all wto 
ffOjuld either gain the esteem, pf wiq^tlitt 
he«^i^ of others, is |x> learn th^ spie^oh^ And 
fq^ adopt the manpers, of caodqiir^ .g^JB^er 
ness, and hu^Q^nity. But that geptleneas 
whi^h is thecfaai:acterii^tib'0^*a^g(^ 
has, like every other virtue, its seltt in tbe 

heart: 
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Wort:, And kt^me ad^' nbUiiBg^ except semhw 
ilVikat flows- iix)m llie hearty caa render even , ^ 
.^xtoraal .manners truly ^)leasmg. iPQr>>iib 
a/ssupied behaviour can at aU'tSmes hide th^ 
leal^haracter^ In that- unaffected ieivUitjr 
Ybiqb. springs from-. 4 gentle) 4nind, ihiere is 
Ibijcbarm . infinitely more jiowerfol ' than in 
all the studied manners c^ the most fioisbecl 
CjQortier... .■.', i-.:- i • -iiio '..) ,•;■!..•. 
. , < .True gentleness is< ffoundedl icn- < a ji^sb 
i^'inlMtc we owe toi^liim idboii'msi^ laA, 
JMld .'to -the /common! nature of whidfa-we 
j%U .^are.i .lliaiises fitnb Ireflectiop 'tiih 'Otlr 
^'ftnvMimgiiii&nd wants U and fr^mi^'jUlft 
^fj^W& «f 'the :Conditioh^!iand'tlie(dufy^'i9f 
■mmn iSti ifts»ativei£Betti^^bciji^t«ii8dl|iK!d 
^iippro^a l^lyadpiipciplejiailitr is>! tkft ^bem, 
,^}w*tt fMfttg&selenti ; .wihich. feeU fb» €Vtty 
<^j#g t)vvti(iiiihuman<Ti':and:ii(i 'back«^ifH 
.^^,8}pw,t(i>/iQflictitthe^iBa[st wouqd;^^ I«>li 
(^at))A\4%it«'-«ddees8,>iuidv>s^ild ia iw^b* 
cm^npiiUu^v^ev jiaadgr ■ to ^bliig^'^tid'>'«l^|u 
5^WRg;.l^vt»jQbUgefi.' byv\i>ther^ ; bw^tliiiil 
J|^|;MiM\9l\.)ai»dae{)S tbv^ds fn^dB)•^Ci9Ui<> 
,l^e8y a.to^ rStra&g«a^\:loq^ufferiiigVvt» '€lif^ 
.n^es. > It^ exercises andiQirity^- with' nfiode* 
ration ; administers reproof with tender* 
..;••,., 1 ness; 
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De9$.; coofen.favxKirs with eaie and mo- 
.'CleHjr,... It is.unassuihtiig io opinion, mid 
.temperate in xedd. It contends not eagei^ 
J^.aJsKMit trifleti; is slow to contradict, and 
fitill : isJower .to i blame ; but. prompt ■ to 
4ll^jr,4is^eo3«0B^ and to restore peace.- It 
qe^boF intertnoddles unnecessarily with tht 
afiai^Ts,: nor pries inquisitively' into • ihe 
secrets of others. It delights aboi^fr -all 
;^iiig% to; alleviate distress,: add ifit eian- 
,n9t<4ii^.iup;)the £ifliag tear^ to- sM)th<B '<a!t 
}^^?i^ grieving, heart Where- it '%tfB 
AQ^ttbe: power of ilpeing useful, it is-neileT 
j^df)i^nie.)';It ^.seeks ibo; pl«sfW€v Tfltli<^ 
ithafifitP sbiteiand daaale; atildl'eonc^s 
iWMh^QATQ.tmt; sjupcfeiority, ckheri^f taAeOa 
j<NE>af iMDki^^iwftich'iis opp|es)U^e>'W> thoeie 
jirl;ip> !}{» boDeafcliiiir. In awcril^iit ^that 
itgint^mA l^at tenour of roandersi wWii 
4«9 Gospel of Cluist enjoinsj vrllen it dedtt^ 
J^1ao4^ W to beat nme, unother't ^hu^biu '; •• 'lb 
Jlfffltcfe wit^. thdse <mho r^oixtejand^ikt iMii^ 
^ifhi <AoK 9>Ao docep {^^ tapUate^eiftiyimc M» 
^fighhwrfar his. gmd>; io be- kind anA /^ 
derrhtQrtedi to b^^^fidawitourtima'; io 
supp^t tht mmkfimd toheptitient totMoHit 

Having 
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Having now wffic^ieatly explained tiie sermw. 
aature of this amiable virtue^ I pcoceed ta , ^^* 
recommend it to. your practice. Let me^ 
for this end, desire you to consider the duty 
which you owe to God; to consider the 
relation which you bear one to another ; ta 
consider your own interest 

I. Consider the duty which you owe 
to God. When you survey his works^ 
nothing is so conspicuous as his greatness 
and majesty. When you consult his word 
nothing is more remarkable than his atten«» 
tion to soften that greatness and to place it 
in the mildest and least oppressive light. 
He not only characterizes himself as the 
God of consolatiofk, but, with condescending 
gentleness, he particularly accommodates 
himself to the situation of the unfortunate. 
He dwelleth with the humble and contrite^ 
He hideth not his face when the afflicted cry. 
He keakth the broken in hearty and bindeth 
up their wounds. *— When his Son came to 
he the Saviour of the world, he was emi*^ 
nent for the same attribute of mild and 
gentle goodnes^. Long before his birth, it 
was prophesied' of him that: b^^ J^ip^ld not 

strives 
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nBMcm stfivey nor cry^ nJbr cause his voice to be 
heard in the streets; that the bruised reed 
he should net break nor quench the smoking 
fiax^ : And after his death, this distin* 
guishing feature in his character was so 
universally remembered, that the Apostle 
Paul, on occasion of a request which he 
makes to the Corinthians, uses those re- 
markable expressions -f*, I beseech you by the 
meekness and gentleness of Christ. During 
all his intercourse with men, no harshness, 
or pride, or stately distance appeared in 
bis demeanour. In his access he was easy ; 
in his manners, simple; in his answers, 
mild ; in his whole behaviour, humble and 
obliging. Learn of me, said he, for I dm 
meek and lowly in heart. — As the Son of 
God is the pattern, so the Holy Ghost is- 
the inspirer of gentleness. His name is 
the Comforter J the Spirit of Grace andPeace^ 
His fruits or operations on the humieiD' 
mind are love, meekness, gentleness, and long' 
suffering'!\^. — Thus by every discovery of ibe: 
Godhead, honour is conferred upon gentle- 
ness. It is held up to our view, as pecu- 

***^iattK xu.' 19, to. . t * Cou. s. u 
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liarly connected with Celestial Nature. And sbbmim 
suitaUe to such discoveries, is the whole ^' 
strain of the gospel. It were unnecessary 
to appeal to any single precept. You need 
only open the New Testament, to find this 
virtue perpetually inculcated. Charity, or 
lovei is the capital figure ever presented 
to our view ; and gentleness, forbearance, 
and forgiveness, are the sounds ever recur- 
ring, on our ear. 

So predominant, indeed, is this spirit 
throughout the Christian dispensation, that 
even the \nces and corruptions of men 
have not been able altogether to defeat 
its tendency. Though that dispensation 
is far from having hitherto produced its 
full effect upon the world, yet we can 
clearly trace its influence in humanizing 
the manners of men. Remarkable, in 
this respect, is the victory which it has 
gained over those powers of violence and 
craelty which belong to the infernal king*> 
dom.-^ Wherever Christianity prevailsi it 
has discouraged, and^ in soiile degree,* abo«' 
Ibhed slavery. If has rescued humati n^ 
ture from tfiat ignomintDus''y6ke»^ undet^ 
which, in forme!»:la^esi'i theonw^iialf ^tff 

mankind 
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swifotf mankind grosned* Itb^sintrodtKcdniave 
^*' equality between tlie two sexes, and ren«* 
dered the conjugal unioo ibo^ ratwDal 
and happ3\ It has abated the ferocious* 
ness of war. It has mitigated the rigcHir of 
despotism, mitigated the cruelty of punish^ 
ment; in a word, has reduced mankind 
from their ancient barbarity, into a more 
humane and gentle state. Do we pre- 
tend respect and zeal for this religion, 
and at the same time allow ourselves in 
that harshness and severity, which are so 
contradictory to its genius? Too plainly 
we show, that it has no power over our 
hearts. We may retain the Christian 
name ; but we have abandoned the Chris* 
tian spirit. 

II. Consider the relation which you 
bear to one another. Man, as a solitary 
individual, is a very wretched being. As 
long as he stands detached from his kind, 
he is possessed, neither of happiness, nor 
of strength. We are formed by nature 
to unite; we are impelled towards each' 
ather^ by the ootopassiohate instincts in 
our fiame; we aro Uoked by a thousand^ 

connections^ 
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connections founded on common wants, sermon 
Gentleness, therefore, or, as it is very pro- ^ ^' ^ 
perly termed, humanity, is what man, as 
such, in every station, owes to man. To 
be inaccessible, contemptuous, and hard 
of heart, is to revolt against our own 
Aature ; is, in the language of scripture, 
to hide ourselves from our own flesh. Ac- 
cordingly, as all feel the claim which they 
have to mildness and humanity, so all 
are sensibly hurt by the want of it in 
others. On no side are we more vuU 
nerbble. No complaint is liiore feelingly 
made, than that of the harsh and rugged 
manners of persons with whom we have 
intercourse. But how seldom do we trans- 
fer the cause to ourselves, or examine 
how ' far ^e are guilty of inflicting on 
others, whosfe' sensibility is -the same %vith 
ours, thosi^- Very- wounds - of which' we so 
j^dly cdm^laifl?^^ ^^ ' '' -' ^ "' • - 

But; ' peffhApb, il- will be pleaded'; by 
^me. That this' geiitlerifes on which' w6 
aow insist tegkrds' brily* = those ' smaller' 6f- 
fk3es of lifii^-: which* in their ef^ie are 'riot 
dsfentiuf td retigibti iibti' goodness. Neg- 
ligent theydanfftSs^' '6n''^Kght'bcca!si6ds; 

^ '-VOL. I. L of 
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s«RMON of the government of their temper, or 
^* the regulation of their behaviour^ they" 
are attentive, as they pretend, to the great 
duties of beneficence; and ready, when- 
ever the opportunity presents, to perform 
important services to their fellow-crea- 
tures. But let such persons reflect, that 
the occasions of performing those importr* 
ant good deeds very rarely occur. Per* 
haps their situation in life, or the nature 
of their connections, may in a great mea*» 
sure exclude them from such opportunities* 
Great events give scope for great virtues i 
but the main^: tenour of human life is 
composed of snjall occurrences. Within 
the round of these, lie the materials of the 
happiness of most men ; the subjects oi 
their duty, and the trials of their virtue. 
Virtue must be formed and supported, not 
by unfrequent acts, but by daily and ror 
peated exertions. In order to its becomiog 
either vigorous or useful, it qivst b^ habi- 
tually active; not breaking forth occa** 
sfpnally with a transient lustre, like the 
blaze of the comet; but regular in its t9^ 
turns, Uke the light of day; Not likt 
the aromatic gale^ which sometimes feast* 

tha 
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le. sense; but like the ordinar/ bt'eeze, sjEtftMow 
'hich purifies the air, and renders it , . .^ 
ealthfuL 

Year$ may pass over our heads, with- 
iit affording any opportunity for acts 
f high beneficence or extensive utility. 
Fhereas not a day passes, but in the 
amnion transactions of life, and especially 
I the intercourse of domestic society, 
SDtleness finds place for promoting the 
Eippiness of others, and for strengthening 
I ourselves the habit of virtlie. Nay, 
y seasonable discoveries of a humane 
ririt, we sometimes contribute more ma* 
irially to the advancement of happiness, 
lan by actions which are seemingly more 
aportant. There are situations, not a few, 
I human life, where the encouraging recep- 
OD^ the condescending behaviour, and tlie 
ok of sympathy, bring gr€»ater relief to the 
Bart than the most bountiftil gift^ While, 
a the other side, when the hand of hbe^ 
Jity is extended to bestow, the want of 
mtleness is sufficient to frustrate the in- 
ntion of the benefit. We sour those 
horn we mean to oblige; and by con* 
iring favouro with ostentation and harsh- 
L 2 ness, 
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BBBMON nessy we convert them into injuries. Can 
^' any disposition then be held to possess a 
low place in the scale of virtue, whose in- 
fluence is so considerable on the happiness 
of the world ? 

Gentleness is, in truth, the great ave- 
nue to mutual enjoyment. Amidst the 
strife of interfering interests, it tempers 
the violence of contention, and keeps 
alive the seeds of harmony. It sot\ent 
animosities; renews endearments; and 
renders the countenance of man a refresh- 
ment to man. Banish gentleness from 
the earth; suppose the world to be 
filled with none but harsh and contentious 
spirits; and what sort of society would 
remain ? the solitude of the desert were 
preferable to it. The conflict of jarring 
elements in chaos ; the cave, where sub- 
terraneous winds contend and roar; the 
den, where serpents hiss, and beasts of the 
forest howl; would be the only proper 
representations of such assemblies of men. 
— Ohy that J had wings like a dove ! for then 
I u'ouldjiii (iiroi/, and be at rest. Lo ! then 
I zrould ZMnder far qf^ and remain in tht 
mlderness ; T uould hasten m^ escape from^ 

the 
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the mndy storm and tempest : For I have ser^ion 
seen violence and strife in the city. Mis^ 
chief and sorrow are 'iw the midst of it : De^ 
ceit and guile depart not from her streets*. 

— Strange ! that where men have all one 
common interest, they should so often 
absurdly concur in defeating it I Has not 
nature already provided a sufficient quan- 
tity of unavoidable evils for the state of 
man ? As if we did not suffer enough from 
the storm which beats upon us without, 
must we conspire also, in those societies 
where we assemble, in order to find a retreat 
from that storm, to harass one another? 

— But if the sense of duty, and of common 
happiness, be insufficient to recommend 
the virtue of which we treat, then let me 
desire you, 

III. To consider your own interest. 
Whatever ends a good man can be sup- 
posed to pursue, gentleness will be found to 
favour them. It prepossesses and wins every 
heart. It persuades, when every other ar- 
gument fails; often disarms the fierce, and 
melts the stubborn. Whereas harshness 

♦ Psalm Iv. 6, 7, 8. 
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eiRMON confirms the opposition it would subdue; 
^' and, of an indifferent person, creates an 
enemy. He who could overlook an injury 
.committed in the collision of interest, w9l 
long and severely resent the slights of a 
contemptuous behaviour. — To the man of 
gentleness, the worid is generally disposed 
to ascribe every other good quality. The 
jiigher endbwments of the mind we admire 
at a distance, and when any impropriety 
of behaviour accompanies them, we sldmire 
without love. They are like some of the 
distant stars, whose beneficial influence 
Teaches not to us. Whereas of the in* 
fiuence of gentleness, all in some degree 
partake, and therefore all love it. The man 
of this character rises in the world without 
struggle, and flourishes without envy. Hb 
misfortunes are universally lamented ; and 
his failings are easily forgiven. 

But whatever may be the effect of this 
virtue on our external condition, its influ* 
ence on our internal enjoyment is certain 
and powerful. That inward tranquillity 
which it promotes, is the first requisite to 
every pleasurable feeling. It is the calm 
and clear atmosphere^ the serenity and sun- 

S shine 
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shine of the mind. When benignity and sA^on 
gentleness reign within, we are always least 
in hazard of being ruffled from without ; 
every person, and every occurrence, are 
beheld in the most favourable light. But 
let some clouds of disgust and ill-humour 
gather on the mind ; and immediately the 
scene changes. Nature seems transformed ; 
and the appearance of all things is blackened 
to ciiir view. The gentle mind is like the 
smooth stream, which reflects every object 
in its just proportion, and io its fairest 
colours. The violent spirit, like troubled 
waters, renders back the images of things 
.distorted and broken ; and communicates 
to them all that disordered motion which 
arises solely from its own agitation. 

Offiihces must come. As soon may th6 
waves of the sea cease to roll, as provoca- 
tions to arise from human corruption and 
frailty. Attacked by great injuries, the man 
of mild and gentle spirit will feel what hu- 
man ni^ure feels ; and will defend and re* 
sent, as his duty allows him. But to those 
slight provocations, and frivolous offences, 
which are the most frequent causes of dis- 
quiet, he is happily superiour. Hence his 

L 4 days 
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SERMON days flow in a far more placid teiiour than 
. .^^; , those of others : exempted from the num- 
berless discomposures which agitate vulgar 
minds. Inspired with higher sentiments; 
taught to regard with indulgent eye the 
frailties of men, the omissions of the career 
less, the follies of' the imprudent, and the 
levity of the fickle, he retreats into the calm* 
ness of his spirit, as into an undisturbed 
sanctuary' ; and quietly allows the usual cur* 
rent of life to hold its course. 

This virtue has anather, and still ,more 
important, connexion, with our interest, by 
means of that relation, which* our present 
behaviour bears to our ete^rual state. Hea- 
ven is the region of gentleness and friend- 
ship : Hell, of fierceness ^ud animosity. If 
then, as the scripture instructs us» according 
to ti;:hat xre now sow^ are fxust hereafter 
reap ; it follows» that the cultivation of a 
gentle temper is necessary to prepare us for 
heavenly felicity, and that the indulgence 
of harsh dispositions is the introduction to 
future misery. Men, I am afraid, too often 
separate thos^e articles of their belief which 
relate to eternity, from the ordinary afiair 
of the world* They connect them with the 

seasons 
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season* of seriousness and gravity. Tliey sermon 
leave then> with much respect, as in a high ^..JJJ;, 
region, to which, only on great occasions, 
they resort; and, when^ they descend into 
common liie, consider themselves as at 
liberty to give free scope, to their humours 
and passions. Whereas, in fact, it is their 
behaviour in the daily train pf social inter- 
course, which, m^ore than ^ny. other cause, 
fixes and .(jLj^t^rmin^s their, spiri^i^al ch^rao* 
tier ; gradually instilling those dispositions, 
ai^d forming thosei habits^ which affect their 
everlasting condition^ . With regard to trifles, 
perhaps tb^ir. mahgnant dispositions may 
chiefly be indulged. . But let them remera- 
ber well, that those trifles, by increasing the 
gra:w*th. of peevishness and passion, bepooi^ 
pregnant with the most serious mischiefs ; 
and may fit then), before they are^ aware, 
for being the future companions of none but 
infernal spirits.^ r» ' 

I mean not to say, that, in order to our 
preparation for Heaven, ; ft is enoujgh to be 
mild and gentle ; or that this virtue alone 
will cover all our sins. Through the feli- 
city of natural constitution, a certain degree 
of this benigpity naay be possessed by some, 
whose hearts ^eip pt^ef; cespects corrupt, 

and 
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SERMON and their lives irregular. But what I mean 
^' to assert is, That where no attention is 
given to the government of temper, meet- 
ness for Heaven is not yet acquired, and the 
regenerating power of religion is as yet un- 
known. One of the first works of the spirit 
of God is, to infuse into every heart which 
it inhabits, that gentle wisdom rvhich is from 
above. They who are Christ's hate crucified 
ihe flesh with its affections and lusts ; but let 
it not be foi^tten, that among the works 
of the fleshy hatred^ variance^ emulations^ 
wrathy strife^ and enoyings^ are as expressly 
enumerated, as uncleannessy murders^ drunk- 
enness^ and revellings *. They who continue 
either in the one, or the other, shall not in- 
herit^ indeed cannot inherit, the kingdom of 
God. 

Having thus shewn the importance of 
gentleness, both as a moral virtue, and as 
a Christian grace, I shall conclude the sub* 
ject, with briefly suggesring some consider- 
ations which maybe of use to facilitate th6 
practice of it. 

> FoH thi» end let me advise you to view 
your character with an impartial eye ; and 

to 
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to Icam from >our own failings, to give sj 
that indulgence which in your turn you 
claim. It is pride which fills the worI4 
with so much harshness and severity. In the 
fulness of self-estimation, we forget what 
wtiare. We claim attentions to which we 
are not entitled. We are rigorous to of- 
fences, as if we had never offended ; unr 
feeling to distress, as if we knew not what 
it was to suffer. From those airy regions 
of pride and folly, let us descend to our 
proper level. Let us survey the natural 
equality on which Providence Jias placed 
man with man, and reflect on the infirmi- 
ties common to ail. If the reflection on 
natural equality and mutual offences be 
insuificient to prompt humanity, let us at 
least remember what we are in the sight of 
God. Have we none of that forbearance 
to give to one another, which we all so ear* 
nestly intreat from Heaven ? . Can we look 
for clemency or gentleness from our Judge, 
when we are so backward to shew it to our 
own brethren ? 

Accustom yourselves also to reflect on the 
small moment of those thiiigs which are 
the usual incentives to violence and con- 
tention. 
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SERMON tention. In the ruffled and angry hour, 

VI • c •' 

we view every appearance through a false 
medium. The most inconsiderable point 
of interest, or honour, swells into a mo- 
mentous object; and the slightest attaldc 
seems to threaten immediate • ruin. . But 
af\cr passion or pride has subsided, we look 
round in vain for the mighty mischiefs we 
dreaded. The fabric, which our disturbed 
imagination had reared, totally disappears. 
But, though the cause of contention has 
dwindled awa}^ its consequences remain. 
We have alienated a friend, we have em- 
bittered an enemy ; we have sown the. seeds 
of future suspicion, malevolence, or disgust 
~ Suspend your violence, I beseech you, 
for a moment, when causes of discord occur. 
Anticipate that period of coolness, which 
of itself, will soon arrive. Allow your* 
selves to think, how little you have any 
prospect of gaining by fierce contention ; 
but how much of the true happiness of life 
you are certain of throwing away. Basily, , 
and from the smallest chink, the bitter 
waters of strife are let forth; but their 
course cannot l)e foreseen ; and he sel* 
dom fails of suffering most from their 
7 poisonous 
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poisonous effect, who first allowed them sermon 
to flow. . ^^1 

But gentleness will, most of all, be pro- 
moted by frequent views of those great 
objects which our holy religion presents. 
Let the prospects of immortality fill your 
minds. . Look upon this world as a state of 
passage. Consider yourselves as engaged in 
the pursuits of higher interests ; as acting 
now, und^r the eye of God, an introduc- 
tory part to ?t more, impprtant scene. Ele- 
vated by such sentiments, ypur- minds will 
become calm and sedate. You will look 
down, a9 from a superior station, on the 
petty disturbances of the wprld. They are 
the. selfish, the sensual, and the vain, who 
are most subject to the impotence of pas- 
sion. . They are linked so closely to the- 
world ; by so many sides,, they touch every 
object, and every persptiarqi^nd, them;, that 
they are perpetually hurt, and perpetually 
faurtipg gther^r. !^u t the, spirit of true. reU- 
ligioni removes us to 9. prPP^^ distance frop^ 
the grafting obje9ts of worldly contention* 
It leaves fxs suffiqiiently Qonnectpd;With the 
wprld, for acting our part in it with pro- 
priety ; but disengages us from it so far,, as 

tQ 
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SERMON to weaken its power of disturbing our 
^- tranquillity. It inspires magnanimity; and 
magnanimity always breathes gentleness. 
It leads us to view the follies of men with 
pity, not with rancour ; and to treat, with 
the mildness of a superiour nature, what 
in little minds would call forth all the bit* 
terness of passion. 

Aided by such considerations, let us cul- 
tivate that gentle wisdom which is, in so 
many respects, important both to our duty 
and our happiness. Let us assume it as the 
ornament of every age, and of every station. 
Let it temper the petulance of youth, and 
soften the moroseness of old age. Let it 
mitigate authority in those who rule, and 
promote deference among those who obey. 
I conclude with repeating the caution, not 
to mistake for true gentleness that flimsy 
imitation of it called polished maniiersi 
whidh often, among men of the worlds 
under a smooth appearance, conceals much 
asperity. Let yours be native gentleness 
of heart, flowing from the love of Ood, and 
the love of man. Unite this amiable spirit 
with a proper seal for all that is right, and 
just, and tru«. Let piety be combined in 

your 
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your character with humanity. Let de- sermon 
termined integrity dwell in a mild and . ^: . 
gentle breast. A character thus supported 
will command more real respect, than can 
be procured by the most shiniug accom- 
plishments, when separated from' virtue. 
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SERMON VII. 

On the Disorders of the Passions. 



ESTHE|1, V, 13. 

Yet all this availeth me nothing j so long as I 
see Mordecai the Jew sitting at the Kings 
gate. 

SERMON nrijiESE are the words of one, who, 
though high in station and in power, 
confessed himself to be miserable. They 
relate to a memorable occurrence in the 
Persian history, under the reign of Aha^ 
suerus, who is supposed to be the Prince 
known among the Greek historians by the 
name of Artaxerxes. Ahasuerus had ad- 
vanced to the chief dignity in his kingdom, 
Haman, an Amalekite, who inherited all 
the ancient enmity of his race to the 
Jewish nation. He appears, from what is 
recorded of him, to have been a very 

wicked 




triekcd miiJister. Rafecd to ^eatnew tH<!h- 
otit merits be employed kis poW€?r iolely 
for th^ gratification of hin pisMi!6«s. Afi 
the bonoors which he possessed were next 
to rojal, his pride was e^epy dafy fed with 
that servile koiinage which is peculiar to 
Asiatic courts ; and aH the servants of the 
King prostrated themselres before him. In 
the midst of this general adulatbn, one . 
person only stooped not to Haman. This 
was Mordecai the Jew ; who, knowing thi« 
Anoakkife to be an ei^emy to the pee^le of 
Grod, and, with virtuous iqdignatiott, dtf-*^ 
spising that insdeitee of prosperity wi1!h 
wlhickf he saw him lifted up, bdwed n&tj mh^ 
dkt him revtrence. On this appeaiwice of 
dnre»pect from Mordecafi, Haman wets 
fwM efrsfrath : bvi he thought stom to lay 
hmuh en Mordecai alone. Personal revenge 
was not sufficient to satisfy him^ So vio^ 
lent and black were bis passions, that he 
resolved toextermiaate the whole natfemto 
wkieh Mordecai belonged. Abusing,. Tor 
tb» croel purpose, the faivour of his' cre- 
(kdoifs Sovereign, he obtained a decree to 
be sent forth, that, against a certain day, 
all the Jews throughout the Persian do-^ 
rot^ I. M minions 
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sjSRMON miDions should be put to the sword. Meao* 
, while^ confident of success, and blind to 
approaching ruin, he continued exulting- 
in his prosperity. Invited by Ahasuerus 
to a royal banquet, which Esther the 
Queen had prepared, he went forth that 
day joyful^ and with a glad heart. But 
behold how slight an incident was sufficient 
to poison his joy I As he went forth, he 
saw Mordecai in the King's gate ; and 
observed, that still he refused to do hint 
homage. He stood not up nor was moved 
for him ; although he well knew the for- 
midable designs which Haman was pre- 
paring to execute. One private man, who 
despised his greatness, and disdained sub- 
mission, while a whole kingdom trembled 
before him; one spirit, which the utmost 
stretch of his power could neither subdue 
nor humble, blasted his triumphs. His 
3Evhole soul was shaken with a storm of 
passion. Wrath, pride, and desire of re- 
venge, rose into fury. With difficulty he 
restrained himself in public ; but as soon' 
as he came to his own house, he was forced 
to disclose the agony of his mind. Ijlega>- 
thered together his friends and family, with 

Zerish 
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Zerish Ms wife. He told them of the glory sermon 
0f his richesy and the multitude of his chil- 
dren, and all the things wherein the King 
had promoted him^ and how he had ad^ 
vanced him abovb the princes and servants 
of the King. He saidj moreover ^ Yea^ Esther 
the Queen did let no man come in with the 
King unto the banquet that she had pre-^ 
pared, hut myself ; and to-morrow also am I 
imnted unto her mth the King. — After all 
this preamble, what is the conclasion ? — 
Yet all this availeth me nothings so long a^ 
I see Mordecai the Jew sitting at the King's 
gatc^ 

The sequel of Hainan's history I shair 
not now pursue. It might afford matter 
for much instruction, by the conspicuous 
justice of God in his fall and punish*-^ 
joent. But, contemplating only the sin« 
gttlar situation in which the text presents 
Mm, and the violent agitation of his 
mind which it displays, the following re- 
flections naturally arise, which, together 
with some practical improvements, shall 
make the subject of this discourse. I. How 
Qiilserable is vice, when one guilty passion 
creates so much torment ! II. How un* 
M 2 availing 
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SXBMCH availing i^^ prosperity, when, in the height 
^* of it, a single disappointment can de&trc^ 
the relish of all its pleasures! III. How 
weak is human nature, which, in the ab<* 
sence of real, is thus prone to form to itself 
imaginary woes. 

I. How miserable is vice, when one 

guilty passion is capable of creating so 

much torment \ When we discourse to you 

of the internal misery of sinners ; when we 

represent the pangs which they suffer from 

violent passions, and a corrupted heani 

we are sometimes suspected of chusing a 

theme for declamation, and of heightening 

the picture which we draw, by GoIo«ri 

borrowed firom fancy. They whose SGWKia 

are, by nature, happily tranquil, or whose 

titnation in life removes them from^ the 

disturbance and tumult of passiqo, csa 

hardly conceive, that as long as the body 

is^ at ease^ and the external condition prosr 

perous, any thing which passes within thj» 

mind should cause such exquisite woe. Butt 

for the truth of our assertions, we appeal 

to the history of mankind. We mi^it 

reason from the constitution of the nr* 

tional 
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^onal frame; where the understandling is summ 
appointed to be supreme, and the pasaions 
to be subordinate ; and where, if this due 
arrangement of its psjrts be overthrown, 
misery as necessarily ensues, as pain is 
consequent in the animal frame upon the 
distortion of its members. But laying 
speculations of this kind aside, il is suf- 
ftcient to lead you to the view of facts, the 
import of which can neither be contro* 
wited, nor mistaken. This is, indeed, 
die great advantage of history, that it is 
a mirror which holds up mankind to their 
Mvn view. For^ in all ages, human na*» 
tare' has been the same. In the cirde bf 
worldly stairs, ihe .same characters and 
situations are perpetually returning; and in 
ilu) follies and passions^ the vices and crimes, 
rf' the generations that are past, we read 
those of the present. 

Attend then to the instance .now - Be* 
kn% us ; and conceive^ if you can, a pttt^ 
son mort thoroughly wretched, than 6ne 
reduced to make this humiliating cbnfes- 
lioo, that though surrounded with powef, 
apulence, and pleasure, he was lost to all 
happinestf^ through the fierceness of his 
M 3 resent* 
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SERMON jesentmoit ; and was at that moment stung 
^^ by disappointment, and torn by rage be- 
yond what he could bear. All this availeth 
me nothings so long as I see Mordecai the 
Jew sitting at the Kings gate. Had this 
been a soliloquy of Haman's within him- 
self, it would have been a sufficient disco- 
very of his misery, but when we consider 
it as a confession which he makes to others, 
it is a proof that his misery was become 
insupportable- For such agitations of the 
mind every man strives to cooceal, because 
he knows they dishonour him. Other griefs 
and sorrows he can, with freedom, pour out 
to a confidant. What he suffers from the 
injustice pr malice of the world, he is not 
ashaiped : ,^o acknowledge. But when his 
suffering., arises from the bad dispositions 
of his. own beartj ywhen in the heaght 
of prosperity, he is rendered miserable 
solely by disappointed pride, every ordi- 
nary motive for comrnqnication ceases, 
.^ptl^ing but the violence of anguish can 
drive him. to confess a passion which ren- 
ders him odious, and a weakness . which 
renders him despicable. To what ex- 
treroitjr,. in particular, must be be re- 
duced. 
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duced, before he can disdose to his own sermon 
ikmily the infamous secret of his misery? ^ 
In the eye of his family every man wishes 
to appear respectable, and to cover from 
their knowledge whatever may jfilify or 
degrade him. Attacked or reproached 
abroad, he consoles himself with his im« 
portance at home; and in domestic at-* 
taebment and respect, seeks for some com* 
pensation for the injustice of the. world. 
J4idge'then of the degree of torment which 
Haman endured, by its breaking through 
all these restraints, and forcing him to 
publish >bis sharne .hefotie those from whoiii 
all; n^ea seek most to hide it. How severe 
must: have been the ;conflict which he 
tti^rweat withiu. himself, before, he called 
together his wife ^nd all his friends ifor this 
purpose! How dreadfiil the agony he ^suf-. 
^ced/^ai^ the moment of his confession^ 
itdben^.tO: the. a&tomsbed VsoiDf)^ay, be laid 
9P«»ithe.causejof/hisdi8tressJr>v i 

);^>€y»9«inble all the ^evils whiebr;povertyi»: 
disease^ or vioieoce can inflict, and their; 
stings, will be Jfouad by fair less pupgent,, 
than those which such guilty ;pas6ions dark 
inta the heart. Amidst the ordinary cala*^ 

M 4 mities 
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SBRMOff mtties of the tsrorid^ the mind can >xeit 
***• fcts powers^ and suggest relief: And the 
mind ib properly lihe man ; the sufibrer^ 
and has sufferings, can be distinguished* 
But th^se disorderB of passion, by seimng 
directly .pn the mind, attack human nature 
in its strong hold, and cut off its lastreif 
source. They peaetrate to the very se«t 
of sensation ; and convert all tioie powers 
of thought into instruments of torture. 

Let UB nemark, in the event that is now. 
before us, the awful hand of God; and 
admire his justice, in thus making the 
sinne^^ own znckedness to reprove hinh'an^ 
kis Imckilidingi to correct him. Sceptics 
reason in vain against the reality of divine 
government.' It is not a subject of dispute. 
It is a fact which carries the evidence of 
sense, and displays itself before 6cir eyes** 
We see the Almighty manifestly pursuing 
the simur miil^ evil. We see him Gdaifeec<> 
ing with every sin^e deviation from<intjv 
those WQunds of the spirit which oceasaon 
the most exquisite torments. He hatb oot 
merely promulgated his laws now, - md 
delayed the distribution of rewards and 
punishoients until a future period 6f being. 

But 
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^t the laanctions of his laws already take naiifoN 
piace ; their effects appear ; and with such , ^** 
infiniie wisdom are they contnTed, as to 
require no other esecudooers of justice 
against the sinner, than hts own guilty 
passions. God needs not come forth from 
his secret place, in order to bring bira to 
punishment. He needs not call thunder 
dowR from the heavens, nor raise any 
ministers of wrath from the abyss below^ 
He Deeds only say, Ephraim is joined to ki$ 
idak; let him ahne : And, at that instantj,. 
the sinner becomes his own tormentor^ 
The infernal fire begins, of itself, to kindle 
widiin him. The worm that never dies; 
seises on his heart. 

Let us remark also, from this example, 
how imperfectly we can judge, from ex^ 
tesoal appearances, concerning real haptpi- 
oesB or misery. AU Pensia, it is probable* 
ioirafed Haman^s the happiest person in the 
empire ; while yet, at the moment of whieib 
weitnoir <ireat, there was not within its 
boutid)s Que more thoroughly wretched* 
Wewei seduced and deceived by that false 
glare 'which ptpsperity sometifnes throws! 
aioirail '■ bad men. We are tempted to 

imitate 
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tKRMON imitate their crimes, in order to partake of 
^' , their imagined felicity. But remember 
Haman, and beware of the snare. Think 
not, when you behold a pageant of gran* 
deur displayed to public view, that you 
discern the ensign of certain happiness. 
In order to form any just conclusion, you 
must follow the great man into the rer 
tired apartment, where he lays aside his 
disguise; you must not only be able to 
penetrate into the interiour of families, but 
you must have a faculty by which you can 
look into the inside of hearts. Were you 
endowed with such a power, you would 
most commonly behold good men in pnv 
portion to their goodness, satisfied and easy; 
you would behold atrocious sinners always 
restless and unhappy*. 
' Unjust are our complaints, of the pro- 
miscuous distribution made bv ProvideBce, 
of its favours among men. From superficial 
views such complaints arise. The distribu-' 
tion of the goods of fortune, indeed^ may 
c^n be promiscuous ; that is^ dkapro^ 
portioned to the moral characters of men ; 
but the allotment of real happiness is never 
sa For to the wicked there i$ no peaces 

They 
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They avM. like the troubkd sea when it cannot %mmss^ . 
rerf;- They traiiet zsHh pain all theindajfs. ^^ 
Trouble (Stnd anguish premil^ against them. 
Terraurs make them afraid, on every side. 
•A dreaK^ul isound is inJbeir ears; and they 
etre in great fear where no fear is. — ^-* 
HithcFto we have considered Hamaa undet 
the character of a very wicked man> tor- 
jutented by criminal passions. Let us now 
xronsider him merely as a child of fortune, 
a (MTOsperous man of the world ; and* proceed 
to observe, i ^ 

II. How unavailing worldly prosperity 
isy since^: in theiniidst of at, a single disap^ 
.pointment is sufficient to embitter/ >aU: its 
fxleasures. We niighi ac^fimt imaigipe, :tbat 
the uaturaK effect o£A prosperity jwoiiid be 
to dtffiise* over the mind a prevailing «»tis* 
lection, which the- lesser evils of :lififi trottld 
not ruffle orsdiistufb..r W^ mighfave!cpedt^ 
^atasione^an theKfull glow of hdalthv.die^ 
spises theinclemencyi of weather ;; so! cmp m 
possession )c^ all 'the advantages .of: hi|^h 
power; atidl statticmi ishould disregard slight 
ii^uries ; and^^at -perfect* ease with himself^ 
should miew,: in the most &vourable light, 
V 7 /the 
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the behavioar of others around him. Suc^ 
effects woold indeed follow, if woridly 
^osperity contained in itself the trae prin- 
ciples of human felicity. But as it possesses 
them not^ the rery reverse of those conse- 
quences generally obtains. Prosperity de* 
foilitatesy instead of strengthening the mind. 
Its most common effect is, to create ait 
extreme sensibility to the slightest wou»L 
It foments impatient desires; and raises 
expectations which no success can satisfy. 
It fosters a false delicacy, which sickens 
in the midst of indulgence. By repeated 
gratiOcation, it blunts the feelings of men 
to what is pleasing ; and leaves' them ixn^ 
happUy acute to whatever ii uneasy. 
Hence, the gale which another wotiiiil 
scarcely /feel, is to the prosperous, a rude 
tempest; Hence the rose*>leaf doubled be- 
low them on the conchy as it is told' of 
the efifeminaie Sybarite, breaks thdr rest. 
Hence, the disrespect shewn byMordecai 
preyed with such violence on the heart of 
Haman. Upon no principle of reason caa 
we assign a sufficient cause for all the disk 
tress which this inddent pccasioned to him. 
Theicaose lay not in the External mcide»t. 

It 
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It lay witbw himself; it arose from a mind ®™^ 
diaterapered by prosperity. 

Let this example a>rrect that blind eager* 
nessy with whicl^ we rush to the chace 
of worldly greatness and honours, I say 
not, that it should altogether divert us from 
pursuing them ; since, when enjoyed with 
temperance and wisdom> they may doubtr^ 
less both enlarge our utilityt and contrir^ 
bi^te to our comfort. But let it teach ua 
not to overrrate them. Let it convince 
u» that unless we^ add to them the neces- 
sary correctives of piety and virtue, they 
are by themselves more likely to rendei 
us wretched, than to make us happy. 

Let the memorable fate of Hamaa 
suggest to us also, how often, besides cor-* 
rupting the mind and engendering inter- 
a«i misery, they lead us among precipices^ 
and betray us into ruin. At tibe moment 
when fortune seemed to smile upon him 
with the most serene, and settled aspect, 
she was digging in secret the pit for his 
&1L Prosperity was weaving around his 
head the web of destruction. Success in- 
flamed his pride; pride increased his thirst 
Qf revenge; the revenge which, for th« 
9 sake 
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s£RMON sake of one man, be sought to execute on 
. . ^°V_^ a whole nation, incensed the Queen ; and 
he is doomed to suffer the same death 
which he had prepared for Mordecai. — 
Had Haman remained in a private station, 
he might have arrived at a peaceable 
old age. He might have been, I shall not 
say a good or a happy man, yef pro- 
bably far less guilty, and less wretched, 
than when placed al the head of the 
greatest empire in the East. Who knaweth 
what is goad for man in this lifef aljt the 
days of his vain lifty which he spendeth as a 
shadow. 

An extensive contemplation of human 
affairs will lead us to this conclusion. That 
among the different conditions and ranks 
of men, the balance of happiness is pre- 
served in a great measure equal ; and that 
the high and the low, the rich and the 
poor, approach, in point of real enjoy- 
ment, much nearer to each other, than is"^ 
commonly imagined. In the lot of man, 
mutual compensations, both of pleasure 
and of pain, universally take place. Pro- 
vidence never intended, that any state Were 
should be either completery happy or en^ 
• ' ' tirely 
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tirely miserable. If the feelings of plea- sermon 



sure are ' more' numerous, and more lively^ 
in the higher departments of life, such also 
are those of pain. If greatness flatters our 
vanity, it multiplies our dangers. If opu- 
lence increases our gratifications, it in- 
creases, in the same proportion, our de-i 
sires and demands. If the. poor are con- 
fined to a more narrow circle, yet within 
that circle lie most of those natural satis*^ 
factions, which after all the refinements 
of art, are found to be the most genuine 
and true. — In a state, therefore, where 
there is neither so much to be coveted, oa 
the one hand, nor to he. dreaded on the 
other, as at first appears, how submissive 
ought we to be to the disposal of Provi* 
dence I How temperate in our desires and 
pursuits ! How much . more attentive to 
preserve our virtue,^ and to improve, our 
minds, than to gain the doubtful and equi-- 
vocal advantages of worldly prosperity ! 

But now laying aside the consideration 

of Haman^s great crimes ; laying aside hii^ 
high prosperity ;: ^viewing him simply as a 
man ; let us observe, from bis history, . . 

. III. ^ow 
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III. How weak human nature k, which 
in the absence of real^ is thus prone to 
create to itself imaginary woes. AU thU 
availeth me nothings so Umg as I sec Mar^ 
decai the Jew sitting at the King's gate. 

What was it, O Haman! to thee, 

though Mordecai had continued to^sit there 
and neglected to do thee homage ? Would 
the banquet have been on that account 
the less magnificent, tliy palace less splen* 
did, or thy retinue less numerous ? Could 
the disrepect of an obscure stranger dis-' 
honour the favourite of a mighty King? 
In the midst of a thousand submissive cour* 
tiers, was one sullen countenance an object 
worthy of drawing thy notice, or of 
troubling thy repose ? — Alas ! in Haman 
we behold too just a picture of what often 
passes within oursel%*es. We never know 
what it is to be long at ease. Let the world 
cease from changing around us: let ex* 
temal things keep that situation in which 
we most wish them to remain ; vet some- 
what from within shall soon arise, to dis* 
turb our happiness* A Mordecmi appears, 
or seeuw to appear, sitti$^ at the gate. 
Some vexation, which our iancy has either 

entirely 
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entirely created, or at least has unreason- sermon 
ably aggravated, corrodes us in secret ; and ^^* 
until that be removed, all that we enjoy 
availeth us nothing. Thus, while we are 
incessantly complaining of the vanity and 
the evils of human life, we make that va- 
nity, and we increase those evils. Unskilled 
in the art of extracting happiness from the 
objects around us, our ingenuity solely ap- 
pears in converting them into misery. 

Let it not be thought, that troubles of 
this kind are incident only to the great and 
the mighty. Though they perhaps, from 
the intemperance of their passions, are pe- 
culiarly exposed to them ; yet the disease 
itself belongs to human nature, and spreads 
through all ranks. In the 4)umble and 
seemingly quiet shade of private life, dis- 
content broods over its imaginary sorrows ; 
preys upon the citizen, no less than upon 
the courtier ; and often nourishes passions 
equally malignant in the cottage and in the 
palace. Having once seized the mind, it 
spreads its own gloom over every surround- 
ing object; it every where searches out 
materials for itself; and in no direction 
more ^frequently employs its unhappy ac- 

Tox. I. N tivity. 
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SEBMON tivity, than in creating divisions amongst 
mankind, and in magnifying slight provo- 
cations into mortal injuries. Those self- 
created miseries, imaginary in the cause, 
but real in the suffering, will be found to 
form a proportion of human evils, not in- 
feriour, either in severity or in number, to 
all that we endure from the unavoidable 
calamities of life. In situations where 
much comfort might be enjoyed, this man^s 
superiority, and that man's neglect, our 
jealousy of a friend, our hatred of a rival, 
an imagined affront, or a mistaken point 
of honour, allow us no repose. Hence, dis- 
cords in families, animosities among friends, 
and wars among nations. Hence, Haman 
miserable in the midst of all that greatness 
could bestow. Hence, multitudes in the 
most obscure stations, for whom Providence 
seemed to have prepared a quiet life, no 
less eager in their petty broils, nor less tor- 
mented by their passions, than if princely 
honours were the prize for which they 
contended. 

t! Frou this train of observation, which 
the Text bos suggested, can we avoid re« 

10 fleeting 



iflectaiig upcm the disordeF iniwhioh hutnah> sfiitMOA 
naturae plainly appears ati present ^tOMlie;?; ^^ ^' 
We have beheld, in Haman, the picture- ofr 
tAiat intsery which arises froin eril passions ; 
of ithat ; unhappiness, which is incident to' 
the higbest prosperity ; of that discontent, 
which is common to every state. Whetlier 
weconsider him as a bad man, a prosperous: 
man, or simply as a man, in every light 
we behold reason too weak for passion: 
This is the source of the reigning evil ; 
this is the root of the universal disease* 
The story of Haman only shews us, what 
human nature has too generally appeared 
to be in every age. Hence, when we read 
the history of nations, what do we read 
but the history of the follies and crimes 
of men ? We may dignify those recorded 
transactions, by calling them the intrigues 
of statesmen, and the exploits of con-- 
querors; but they are, in truth, no other 
thauithe efforts of discontent to iescape from 
its misery, and the struggles of contending 
passions among unhappy men. The his- 
tory of mankind has ever been a continued 
tiagedy ; the world a great theatre exhibit- 
ing the same repeated scene, of the follies 
• vih N 2 of 
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SERMON of men shooting forth into guilt, and of their 
^'' passions fermenting, by a quick process, 
into misery. 

But can we believe, that the nature of 
man came forth in this state from the 
hands of its gracious Creator ? Did he 
frame this world, and store it with inha- 
bitants, solely that it might be replenished 
witli crimes and misfortunes ? — In the 
moral, as well as in the natural world, we 
may plainly discern the signs of some vio- 
lent convulsion, which has shattered the 
original workmanship of the Almighty* 
Amidst this wreck of human nature, traces 
still remain which indicate its Author* 
Those high powers of conscience and rea- 
son, that capacity for happiness, that ar- 
dour of enterprise, that glow of affection, 
which often break through the gloom 
of human vanity and guilt, are like the 
scattered columns, the broken arches, and 
defaced sculptures of some fallen temple, 
whose ancient splendour appears amidst it^ 
ruins. So conspicuous in human nature 
are those characters, both of a high origin, 
and of a degraded state, that by many 
religious sects throughout the earth, they 

11 have 
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havje been seen and Confessed, A tradition sermon 
seems to have pei^aded almost all nations^ 
that the human race had either through 
some offence forfeited, or through some 
Itiisfortune lost, that station of primeval 
honour which thej once possessed. But 
ivhile from this doctrine, ill understood 
and involved in many fabulous tales, the 
nations wandering ii} Pagan darkness could 
draw no consequences that were just; 
tthile totally ignorant of the nature of the 
disefase, they sought iiyvain for thfe remedy; 
th0' same divine Feyelation^ which has in* 
fblKned us in what manner otir aposta<^y 
moHie from the abuse of our. rational powers, 
hajs instructed us alsd: how^we^may be re- 
stored to virtue and^to happihess* 



i 



■ Li^T US, therefwej study :to improvct 
the as^stancb which '^thi» ?evelk|:ion affords 
for the, restoration ^of> our nature,* tmd the 
fccovery of our felidity. -With hutnble 
aad grateful nfiinds, let us apply to those 
medicinal springs Xvhich it hath opened, 
fot during the disorders of our heart and 
jyasisions. In this view, letius^ with reve« 
renee, look up to &at pivine Personage, 
» "- '■ N 3 who 
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wmm who descended into this world, oil puN 

^'* , pose to be the. light and the life of men; 

who ..canse in the fulness of grace iand 

truth, to repair the desolaiian of many genpr 

rations^ (to restore order; among the works 

of God, and* to raise up a new earth ^and 

new heavens^ \iwberein righteousness sbtmU 

dwell for e^erV : : Under his tuition Jet . ws 

^t ourselveslj and amidist the storms of 

passion to which we. are. here .exposed^ 

adiid the slipper))! paths ; which we areltft 

to. tread, never! (trust presunaptuopsly ^to 

our own understanding^t Thankful th^l^ .9 

Heavenly Conductor vouchsafes his «idt 

let'us.qairnestlj.pray, th»t from hio) iqaj^ 

d£5cendiidivine light to guide our .^teps; 

and divincLastv^gth ) to . fortify our. oiinds^ 

Let us pray, that his grace may keep us 

frofiiraUantAmpemte pus^pps, and. mistaken 

pursuitS(o£ (rikafiure; that wihether it shqijljbi? 

bisfwiil to.give:Qr tadtioy us earthly prospe? 

rity^iieitnay bless uj&wth a calm,a.soui>fd^A$i$l 

welUregulfilted;mind; imay give .uB>i»^«n9r 

tioniineuciocss, :and i6ititu4efundfirfidt$ft^ 

pointment; and .may enable us soitOitiakQ 

warning: fipopi the; 9fime& land misQri^^is^ 

Qthcisv as tajQso^iettbl} seaPCft oCguiHv. Ji 

oilv/ :\ y While 
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WkiL£ we thus mainiUtiQia, dui$:,d«h sbsmqn 
pendence on God »' let usmeUo exert ourr y- 
selves with care i» acting Oiir/qwa p^rU 
From the wholo of what liAS.ilMenxi^aid, 
this importan t^ instruction > avise^ i ths^t the 
happiness ofevery n]ian di^pei^ds.inQre.upOQ 
the state of his Qwn.miilQd, itbaniupon any 
one external, circumstance } nay^ moj'e than 
upon all external tbingsiput together^; ;We 
have seen, that inondinate passions ate! the 
great disturbers of life ; and that, unless 
we possess a good conscience, and a well* 
governed mind, discontent will blast jevery 
enjoyment, and the highest prosperity wiU 
prove only disguised misery. . Fix then 
this conclusion in your minds, that . the 
destruction of your vivtue is the destruction 
of your peace. Keep thy heart with all 
diligence ; govern it with the greatest cfere ; 
for out of it are the issues of life In no 
station, in no period ^ think yourselvea secure 
from the dangers whicK spring from^j/tour 
passions. Every age and evety station they 
beset ; from youth to grey hairs,, and from 
the peasant to the prince. 

At your first setting out in life, espe- 
cially when yet unacquainted with the 

N 4 world 
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SERMON world and its shares, when every pleasure 
. . ^1^' . eachants with its smile, and every object 
shines with the gloss of novelty ; beware 
of the seducing appearances which sur- 
round you, and recollect what others have 
suffered from the power of headstrong 
desire. If you allow any • passion, even 
though it be esteemed innocent, to acquire 
an absolute ascendant, your inward' peace 
will be impaired. But if any which has 
the taint of guilt, take early possession 
of your mind, you may date from that 
moment the ruin of your tranquillity. Nor 
with the season of youth does the peril 
end. To the impetuosity of youthful de- 
sire, succeed the more sober, but no less 
dangerous attachments of advancing years; 
when the passions, which » are connected 
with interest and ambition begin their 
reign, and too frequently extend tlieir ma- 
lignant influence, even over those periods 
of life which ought to be most tranqulL 
From the first to the last of man's abode 
on earth, the discipline must never be 
relaxed, of guarding the heart from the 
dominion of passion. Eager passions, and 
violent desires, were not made iov .man. 

They 
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They.; exceed: his ^here. Thej find no >iiBB»ft»i 
adequate objects on ; earth ; and of cowte ' 
.can be productive of nothing bnt- misery. 
The certain consequence of indul^ging'tb^m 
]s» that there shall come an^vil day^ when 
the languish? of disappointment shall drive 
noisXo acknowledge, that( all which wie enjoy 
latjaileik us nothing: 

i.; Xott)are not to imagine, that the' wftliv- 
.iDgSi which I /have given, in 'this disftburse, 
jare applicable only to the case^of such 
•Bignal ofFiinders as he was, of whom the 
Text treats. Think not, as I am afraid 
too many do, that because your passions 
have not hurried you into atrocioiis deeds, 
ithey have therefore wrought no mischief, 
and have left no sting behind them. By 
a continued series of loose, though appa- 
rently trivial gratifications, 'the hea*t is 
often as thoroughly corrupted j as by the 
commission, of any one of those enonnoils 
crimes which spring frbm great ambition, 
or great revenge. Habit gives the passions 
strength, ' while the absence of glaring 
guilt seemingly justifies them ; and, un- 
awakened by. remorse, the sinner proceeds 
in bis course^ till he wax bold in guilt, and 

become 
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WHMon become ripe for raio. For by gmduiLi 
and latent steps, the destruction of our 
virtue advances. Did the evil unveil itaelf 
at the beginning; did the stxirm irfaidi 
is to overthrow our peaoe, discover, as it 
rose, all its honours, precautions would 
more frequently be taken against iU Bot 
we are imperceptibly betrayed ; and from 
one licentious attachment, one criminal 
passion, are, by a train of consequences, 
drawn otk to another, till the government 
of our minds is irrecoverably lost. The 
enticing and the odious passions are, in 
this respect, similar in their process ; and, 
though by difierent roads, conduct at last 
to the same issue. David, when he first 
beheld Bathsheba, did not plan the death 
of Uriah. Human was not delivered up 
all at once to the madness of revenge. His 
passions rose with the rising tide of prospe- 
rity: and pride completed what prospe- 
rity began. What was originally no more 
than displeasure at Mordecai s disrespect, 
kicieased with e\^v invitation he received 
to the banquet of the Queen ; till it im- 
pdled him to devise the slaughtn* of a 
whok ttatioiw awl ended in a degree of n^^ 

which 
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which confounded his reason^ and hurried sermqn 
him to ruin. In this manner, every cri- , ^"' , 
minal passion, in its progress, swells and 
blackens; and what was kt first a small 
cloud, such as the prophet's sei^vant saw; 
no bigger than a mans hand rising from the 
sea* J is soon found to carry the tempest in 
its womb. 

* ^ Kings, xviiL 44, 
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SEIIMON Vi;!. : 

On our Ignorance of Good and Evil 
' in this Life, 



vni. 



EccLEs. vi. 12. 

Who kn(m:€th zrhat is good for man in this 
life J all the dat/s of his vain life, which he 
spendeth as a shadow ? 

SEBMON TTHE measure according to which 
knowledge is dispensed to man, af- 
fords conspicuous proofs of divine wisdom. 
In many instances we clearly perceive, that 
either more or less would have |>roved 
detrimental to his state ; that entire igno* 
ranee would have deprived him of proper 
motives to action ; and that complete dis- 
covery would have raised him to a sphere 
too higli tor his present powers. He is, 
therefore^ peraiitted to k$Mm omkf impart; 
mnd to $ce tkfxmgh a gla$$^ dwrkhf. He is 

left 
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left in that state of conjecture, and partial sermon 
information,^ which though it may occa- 
sionallj subject him to distress, yet, on the 
whole, conduces most to his improvement; 
which affords him knowledge sufficient for 
the purposes of virtue, and of active lifci 
without disturbing the operations of his 
mind, by a Hght too bright and dazzling* 
This evidently holds with respect to that 
degree of obscurity which now covers the 
great laws of Nature, the decrees of the 
Supreme Being, the state of the invisible 
world, the future events of our own life, 
and the thoughts and designs which pass 
within the breasts of others.* 

But there is an ignorance of another 
kind, with respect to which the application 
of this remark may appear more dubious ; 
the ignorance under which men labour 
concerning their happiness in the present 
life, and the means of obtaining it. If 
there be foundation for Solomon's corns- 
plaint in the Text, who knoweth what is 
good for man in this life f this conseqaeiice 
may be thought inevitably to follow, thaf 
the days of his life must be vain m eVery 

* ^ ' sense; 
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insRMON senses not only he^^ause they are fleseting^ 
• f but because thfey arc empty too, like the 
shadow^ For to what purpose are ^ all 
his labours in the pursuit of an; ot^ect, 
which it is not in his power to discover 
or ascertain ? — Let us then seriously en- 
quire, what account can be given of our 
present ignorance, respecting what is good 
for us in this life; whether nothing be 
left, but only to wander in uncertainty 
amidst this darkness, and to lament it; m 
the sad consequence of our fallen state ; i or 
whether such instructions may not be de- 
rived from it,r as give ground for acknowf^ 
ledging, that by this, as by all its other 
appointments, the wisdom of Providence 
briQgs real good out of seeming evil. I 
shall, in order to determine this point, 
first endeavour to illustrate the doctrine 
of the Text, That we know not, or at 
most know imperfectly, what is good for 
us in this life: I shall next explain the 
causes to which this defect in our know^ 
ledge is owing : And then shall shew the 
purposes which it was intended to serve, 
and the ejQTects which it ought to produce 
on our conduct. 

The 
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- Tub whole history of mankind' seen^ smmm 
a comment on the doctrine of the Text ^^' 
When wc review the: course of human 
afl&iirs, one of the first objects which every 
where attracts oui* notice^ is, the mistakeii 
judgment of men concerning their owni 
interest. The sore evil which Solomon 
long ago remarked with respect to riches^ 
of their being: kept by the owners thereof 
to their kurt^ takes place equaJly with re- 
spect to dominion and power, and all the 
splendid objects and high stations of life. 
We every day behold men climbing, by 
painful steps to that dangerous height^ 
which, in the end, renders their fall more 
severe, and their ruin more conspicuous. 
But it is not to high stations that the doc« 
trine of the Text is limited. In the crimes 
by which too often these are^ gained, and 
in the misfortunes which they afterwards 
bring forth, the greater part of every audi- 
ence may think themselves little concerned. 
Leaving such themes,. therefore, to the poet 
and the historian, let us come nearer to 
ourselves, and survey the ordinary walk of 
Ufe. 

Around usj we every where behold a 

busy multitude^ Restiefs an^ tme^s^ in 

r. their 
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SERMON their present situation, they are incessantly 
^^* ^. employed in accomplishing a change of 
it; and as soon as their wish is fulfil- 
led, we discern by their behaviour, that 
they are as dissatisfied as they were be- 
fore* Where they expected to have found 
a paradise, they find a desert. The man 
of business pines for leisure. The leisure 
for which he had longed, proves an irk- 
some gloom ; and, through want of em- 
ployment, he languishes, sickens, and dies. 
The man of retirement fancies no state to 
be so happy as that of active life. But 
he has not engaged long in the tumults 
and contests of the world, until he finds 
cause to look back with regret on the calm 
hours of his former privacy and retreat 
Beauty, wit, eloquence, and fame, are 
eagerly desired by persons in every rank 
of life. They are the parent's fondest 
wish for his child; the ambition of the 
young, and the admiration of the old;^ 
And yet, in what numberless instances 
have they proved, to those who possessed* 
them, no other than shining snares; se- 
ductions to vice, instigations to folly^ 
and, in the end, sources of misery ? Com- 
fortably might their days have, ^passed, 

had 
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had they been less conspicuous. But-the sermon 
distinctions which brought them forth 
to notice, conferred splendour, and with- 
drew happiness. Long life is, • of all 
others, the most general, and seemingly 
the most innocent object of desire. With 
respect to this too, we so frequently err, 
that it would have been a blessing to many 
to have had their wish denied. There 
was a period when they might have quitted- 
the stage with honour, and in peace. But, 
by living too long, they outlived their 
reputation ; outlived their family, their 
friends, and comforts ; and reaped notliing 
from the continuance of days, except to 
feel the pressure of age, to taste the dregs 
of life, and to behold a wider compass of 
human misery. 

Man walketh in a vain show. His fears 
are often as vain as his wishes. As what 
flattered him in expectation, frequently 
wounds him in possession ; so the event to' 
which he looked forward with an anxious 
and fearful eye, has often, when it arrived,' 
laid its terrours aside ; nay, has brought in 
its train unexpected blessings. Both good 
and evil are beheld at a distance through 

▼Qi;. I. o a per- 
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•nMOM a perspective which deceives. The colours 
^^' of objects when nigh, are entirely different 
from what they appeared when they were 
viewed in futurity; 

The fact then being undoubtedly cer- 
tain, that it is common for men to be de- 
ceived in their prospects of happiness, 
let us next inquire into the causes of that 
deception. Let us attend to those peculiar 
circumstances in our state, which render us 
such incompetent judges of future good or 

evil in this life. 

First, We are not sufficiently acquaint- 
ed with ourselves to foresee our future 
feelings. We judge by the sensations of 
the present moment ; and, in the fervour 
of desire, pronounce confidently concem- 
ing the desired object. But we reflect 
not that our minds, like our bodies, un- 
dergo great alteration, from the situations 
into which they are thrown, and the pro- 
gressive stages of life through which they 
pass. Hence, concerning any condition 
which is yet untried, we conjecture with 
much uncertainty. In imagination^ . we 
carry our present wants, iacliuations, and 

sentiments. 
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l^^ntiineiits, into the state of life to which skhmon 
we aspire. But no sooner have we en- . ^^ . 
tered on it, than ouK» sentiments and in- 
clinaitions change. ' New wants and desires 
arise; new objects' ai^e required to gratify 
th^m ; aiid bj consequence our old ditaatis- 
fisiction returns,* and the void which was 
to have been filled^' renvMns tt& great as it 
was before* !»?/«) .. 

- But next)SUp]fK>igrii^g'oui^ kri^wtedge of 
ourselves suffidentito direct -os in the 
choice of happiness, yet still 'we are liable 
to err, from our ignorance of the con-^ 
aexions which subsist ^ between our own 
condition and that of others; No indi* 
vidual can be happy, unless the circum- 
stances of those around him be so ad- 
justed as to conspire with' bis interest. For, 
in human society, no happiness or mi- 
sery stands unconnected and independent. 
Our fortunes are ifiterwdven by threads 
innumerable. We touch one another on 
k\\ sides. One . ttian's misfortune or suc- 
cess, his wisdom or his folly, often, by 
it»' consequences, reaches through -multi- 
tudes. Such a system is far too compli- 
cated fbr our arrangement. It requires 
o 2 adjust- 
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SERMON adjustments beyond our skill and power. It 
^^* is a chaos of events into which our eye can^ 
not pierce ; and is capable of regulatiooy 
only by Him who perceives at one glance 
the relation of each to alU 

Farther, as we ^are ignorant of the 
events which will arise from the combi- 
nation of our circumstances with those of 
others, so we are equally ignorant of the 
influence which the present transactions of 
our life may have upon those which are 
future. The important question is not, 
What is good for a man one day? but^ 
What is good for him all the days of hi$ 
/j/e? — Not, What will yield him a few 
scattered pleasures ? but, What will render 
his life happy on the whole amount? 
And is he able to answer that question, 
who knoweth not what one day may bring 
forth ; who cannot tell, whether the events 
of it may not branch out into consequences, 
which will assume a direction quite oppo* 
site to that in which they set forth,, and 
spread themselves over all his life to 
come ? There is not any present moment 
that is unconnected with, some future one. 
The. life of every man is a continued cbaiQ 

of 
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6f incidents, each link of which hangs sebhom 
upon the former. The transition from ^ 
cause to effect, from fevent to event, is 
often carried on by secret steps, which our 
foresight cannot divine, and our sagacity 
is unable to trace. Evil may, at some fu- 
ture period bring forth good; and godd 
may bring forth evil, both equally unex- 
piected. Had the Patriarch, Joseph, con- 
tinued to loiter under his father's fond 
indulgence, he might have lived an obscure 
and insignificant life. From the pit and the 
{Mrison, arose the incidents which made him 
the ruler of Egypt, and the saviour of his 
Esther's house. s^ 

Lastly, Supposing every other incapa« 
city to be removed, our ignorance of the 
dangers to which our spiritual state is 
exposed, would disqualify us for judging 
soundly concerning our true happiness; 
Higher interests than those of the present 
world, are now depending. All that is 
done or suffered by us here, ultimately 
refers to that immortal world, for which 
good men are trained up, under the care 
of an Almighty parent. We are as in- 
competent judges of the measures neces* 
o 3 sary 
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iary to be pursued for this end, as <^UdreQ 
are of the proper conduct to be held in 
their education. We foresee the daogera 
of our spiritual, still less than we do ^hp^e 
of our natural state; because we ar0 less 
attentive to trace then. We are still vftoxfi 
exposed to vice than to misery: because thue 
confidence which we. place ia our virtue» 
is yet worse founded than tb»t which we 
place in our wisdom. Can iyon cfst^etfi 
him prosperous; who is raised to a siitQfh 
tion which flatters his .passions, but vithiflb 
corrupts his principles, disorders his;temp0Ff 
and, finally, oversets his virtue? In* tfjie 
ardour of pursuit, how litjtle are'tboiff 
effects foreseen ! And yet, ho*r .often iare 
they accomplished by a changie of 4ipi^4h 
tion ! Laitent corruptions are called forth'; 
seeds of guilt are quickened intq life } a 
growth of crimes arises, which, had' 'it not 
been for .the./ fatal culture of pros^peirity^ 
would: never have se^n the lights. . How 
ofteuf isibaau, ;boa^ul as .he is of reason, 
merely the crbUiire of his fortune ; .formed 
and) moulded by.l^he: incidents of his life J 
-^' Hazael, when .yet. a private i&aft^.d&p 
tested fcbe thouglvbsiorcruelty. Thitt^:^H 
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ilajf the young men. ztnth the sword^ aaid the sermom 
Prophet : Thou shalt dash the children^ and "^ 
rip up the women with child. Is thy servant 
a dog,rephed tiazael, that he should do these 
things* ? But no sooner was he clothed with 
the coveted purple, than it seemed to taint 
his nature. He committed the crimes of 
which, at a. distance he beheved himself 
incapable ; and became the bloody tyrant 
whose character his soul once abhorred. 

Such then at present is man ; thus in* 
capable of pronouncing with certainty con-f 
cerning his own good or evil. Of futurity^ 
he discerns little ; and even that little he 
sees through a cloud. Ignorant of the a1* 
teration which his sentiments, and desires 
will undergo, from .new situations in life; 
ignorant of the consequences which will 
follow from the combination, of his cir^^ 
cumstances with those of others around 
him ; ignorant of the influence which the 
present may have on the future events of 
his life;, ignorant of the eflTect which a 
change of condition may produce on his 
moral character, and his eterrial interests ; 

o 4 how 
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sEBMos how can he know Tchat is good for him all 
^^"* the days of his vain life, which he spendeth as 
a shadow ? 

Instead of only lamenting this ignorance, 
let us, in the last place, consider how it 
ought to be improved ; what duties it sug- 
gests, and what wise ends it was intended 
by Providence to promote. 

I. Let this doctrine teach us to proceed 
with caution and circumspection, through a 
world where evil so frequently lurks under 
the form of good. To be humble and 
modest in opinion, to be vigilant and 
attentive in conduct, to distrust fair ap- 
pearances and to restrain rash desires, are 
instructions which the darkness of our pre- 
sent state should strongly inculcate. God 
hath appointed our situation to be so am- 
biguous, in order both to call forth the 
exertion of those inteUigent powers which 
he hath given us, and to entbrce our de- 
pendence on his gracious aid. It is not in 
man that scalketh to direct his steps. Sun? 
rounded with so many bewildering paths, 
among which the wisest are ready to stray, 
how earnestly :diould we iinpk>re, and how 

thankAiUy 
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thankfully should we receive that divines sermon 
illumination which is promised in Scripture 
to the pious and the humble ! The secret of 
the Lord is with them that fear him. He will 
guide them with his counsel. He will 
teach them the way that they should choose: 
But what must be the fate of him, who, 
amidst all the dangers attending human 
conduct, neither looks up to Heaven foi* 
direction,' nor properly exerts that reason 
which God hath given him ? If to the most 
diligent enquirer, it proves so difficult a 
task to distinguish true good from those 
fallacious appearances with which it is 
ever blended, how should he discover it who 
brings neither patience nor attention to the 
search ; who applies to no other counsellor 
than present pleasure, and, with a rash and 
credulous mind, delivers himself up to every 
suggestion of desire ? ' 

This admonition I particularly direct to 
those, who are in a period of life too often 
characterised by forward presumption and 
headlong pursuit The self-conceit of the 
young is the great source of those dangers' 
to which they are exposed, and it is pecu- 
liarly unforturiate^ that the age which stands 
tii.f 10 most 
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9BRM0N qoost in need of the counsel of the mse^ 
^ should be the most prone to contemn (t. 
Confident in the opinions which they adopt, 
and in the measures which they pursue^ 
they seem as if they understood Solomon 
to say, not, Who knowethy but, who in ig« 
Qorant of what is good for man all the dajf$ 
of his life ? The bliss to be aimed at» is, 
va their opinion, fully apparent. It is not 
/ the danger of mistake, but the failure 
/ of success, which they dread. Activity to 
' seize, not sagacity to discern, is the only 

requisite which they value. How long 

shall it be, ere the fate of your predecessors 
in the same course teach you wisdom ? 
How long shall the experience of all ages 
continue to lift its voice to you in vain ? 
Beholding the ocean on which you . luie 
embarked covered with wrecks, are not 
those fatal signals sufficient to admonish, 
you of the hidden rock? If, in Paradise 
itself^ there was a tree which bare fruit fair 
to the eye, but mortal in its effects, how 
much more, in this fallen state, may 
auch deceiving appearances be expected to 
abound ! The whole state of Nature is now 
become a scene of ddusion to the jensual 

mind. 



mind; >: Hardly anyitbiog is what it appeam aBiiMi« 
to be. And what flatters n)ost> is alwajTs s ^**^ 
£»Hiiest firom reality. There are voices 
whieh sing around you:; but whose strains; 
allure to ruin. Therei is a banquet spread, 
where, poison is in every dish. There is 
a coach which invites you to repose ; but 
toiiilumber upon it is death. In such a 
fniuiJ^ni be not high-minded^ but fear. Let 
sobriety itemper your unwary ardour. .Let 
modeat^ check your rash presumption. Let 
Wiusdoni be the ofispring of reflection nowj 
rather (than the fruit of bitter experience 
b^ieafter. :. 

i. I ■ ^' •; ■ - . . '■■ • 

. IL LatT our ignorance of what is good 
or evil, cdrrect anxiety about wwldly ; suc^ 
cess. As rashness is the vice of youth, the 
oppoisite extreme of immoderate care is 
the vice of advancing years. The doctrine 
which I have illustrated, is equally adapted 
for checking both. Since we are so xiften 
betrayed into evil by the mistaken pursuit 
of good^ care and attention are requisite, 
both in forming our choice, and in con-* 
ducting our pursuit ; but since our attention 
and care are.liable to be so often frustrated, 

they 
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iOEBMON they should never be allowed to deprive Ot 
^^' of tranquillity. ; . ; ^ 

The ignorance in which we are left con- 
cerning good and evi], is not such as to 
supersede prudence in conduct :' ^ For wis- 
dom is still found to excel folly a$ far a$ 
light excelleth darkness. But it is that de^ 
gree of uncertainly, which ought »to render 
us temperate in pursuit; which ought -to 
calm the perturbation of hope and Teari 
and to cure the pain of anxiety. Anxiety 
b the poison of human life. It is the 
parent of many sins, and of more miseries. 
In a world where every thing is so doubtful, 
where you may succeed in your wish, and 
be miserable; where you may be disap- 
pointed, and be blest in the disappoint- 
ment; what means this restless stir and 
commotion of mind ? Can your solicitude 
alter the course, or unravel the intricacy 
of human events? Can your curiosity 
pierce through the cloud which the Su- 
preme Being hath made impenetrable to 
mortal eye ? — To provide against every 
apparent danger, by the employment of 
the most promising means, is the office of 
wisdom. But at this point wisdom stops. 

It 
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It commands you to retire, after you have bibmoii 
done all that was incumbent on you, and ^^^^ 
to possess your mind in peace. By going 
beyond this point; by giving yourselves 
up to immoderate concern about unknown 
events, you can do nothing to advance 
your success, and you do much to ruin 
your peace. You plant within your breast 
the thorn which is long to gall you. To 
the vanity of life, you add a vexation of 
spirit, which is wholly of your own crea* 
tion^ not of Divine appointment. For 
the dubious goods of this world were never 
designed by God to raise such eager attach* 
ment. They were given to man for his 
occasional refreshment, not for his chief 
felicity. By setting an excessive value 
upon objects which were intended only 
for your secondary regard, you change 
their nature. Seeking more satisfaction 
from them than they are able to afford, you 
r^:eive less than they might give. From, a 
mistaken care to secure your happiness, you 
bring upon yourselves certain misery. :. 

III. Let pur ignorance of good rand 
evil determine us to follow Providence^ 

and 
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MBMW and to resign ourselves to God. One<if 
the most important lessons which can be 
given to man, is resignation to his Maker; 
and nothing inculcates it more than the 
experience of his own inabihty to guide 
himself. — You know not what is good for 
you, in the future periods of life. But 
God: perfectly knows it; and if you faith- 
fully, serve him, you have reason to believe 
that he will al ways consult titl > Before hitti 
•lies the whole succession of evients .wfaicfa 
are to fiil up your existence^ It is in hifi 
power to arrange and model them at his 
pleasure, and so to adapt one thing to an- 
other, as to fulfil his promise of making 
them all work together for good to those who 
loDe him. Here then, amid«t the agitatidns 
of desire, and the perplexities of doubt^ is 
one fixed point of rest. By this let u» abide; 
and dismiss our anxiety about things uncer- 
tain and unknown. Acquaint yourselves with 
God^ and be at peace. Secure the one thing 
needful. Study to acquire an interest in the 
Divine favour; and you may safely surrender 
yourselves to the Divine administration. 
J When tempted to repine at your cohdi- 
tioni> reflect how uncertain it is, - whether 
11 you 
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you should have been happier in ^ny sbrmow 



other. Remembering the vanity of many 
of your former wishes, and the fallacy 
which you have so often experienced in 
your schemes of happiness, be thankful 
that you are placed under a wiser direc^ 
tion than your own. Be not too- parti* 
cular in your petitions to Heaven, con- 
cerning your temporal interest. Suffer 
God to govern the world according to' his 
own plan ; and only pray, that he would 
bestow what his unerring wisdom seems to 
be best for you on the whole. In a word, 
Commit your way unto the Lord. Trust in 
him and do good. Follow wherever his 
Providence leads ; comply with whatever 
his will requires ; and leave all the rest to 
him. 

IV. Let our ignorance of what is good 
for us in this life, prevent our taking any 
unlawful step, in order to compass our 
most favorite designs: Were the Sinti*r 
bribed with any certain and unquestionable 
advantage ; could the means x^'hiiih' he em-^ 
ploys ensure his success, and ccfuld^ •irfbat 
success ensure his comfort; he'*^^^htt*^* 

/ some 



viu. 
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SERMON some apology to offer for deviating from the 
^_^' » path of virtue. But the doctrine which I 
have illustrated deprives him of all excuse, 
and places his folly in the most striking 
hght. He climbs the steep rock^ and treads 
on the edge of a precipice, in order to 
catch a shadow. He has cause to dread 
not only the uncertainty of the event 
which he wishes to accomplish, but the 
nature also of that event when accomplished. 
He is not only liable to that disappointment 
of success, which so often frustrates all the 
designs of men ; but liable to a disappoint^ 
ment still more cruel, that of being suc- 
cessful and miserable at once. Riches aiid 
pleasures are the chief temptations to cri- 
minal deeds. Yet those riches, when ol> 
tained, may very possibly overwhelm him 
with unforeseen miseries. Those pleasures 
may cut short his health and life. And is it 
for such doubtful and fallacious rewards^ 
that the deceiver fills his mouth with lies, 
the friend betrays his benefactor, the apos^ 
tate renounces his faith, and the assassin 
covers himself with blood ? 

Whoever commits a crime, incurs a cer- 
tain e^vil for a most uncertain good. What 

wUl 
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will turn to his advantage in the course sermon 
of this life, he caonot with any assurance \ 
know. But this he may know^ with full 
certainty, that by breaking the Ditine 
commandments, he will draw upx>n his 
head that displeasure of the Almighty, 
which shall crush him for ever. The ad*^ 
vantages of this world, even when inno- 
cently gained, are uncertain blessings ; when 
obtained by criminal means, they carry a 
curse in their bosom. To the virtuous, 
they are often no more than chaff. To 
the guilty, they are always poison. 

V. Let our imperfect knowledge of 
what is good or evil, attach us the more 
to those few things concerning which 
there can be na doubt of their being 
truly good. Of tempk)ral things which 
belong to this class, the catalogue, it must 
be confessed, is small. Perhaps the chief 
worldly good we should wish to enjoy, i$ 
a sound mind in a. sound body. Health 
and peace, a moderate fortune, and k few 
friends, sum up all the undoubted articles 
of teniparal felicity. Wise was the man 
who addressed this prayer to God ; Re^ 

VOL. I. p move 
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SERMON move far from me vanity and lies. Givfi me 
• ^ neither poverty nor riches. Feed me zeith 
food convenient for me. Lest I be full and 
deny thee^ and say^ WIio is the Lord ? Or lest 
1 be poor and steal^ and take the name of my 
God in vain *. He whose wishes respect- 
ing the possessions of this WQrld, are the 
most reasonable and, boupded» isjikely. 
to lead the safest, and for that reason, 
the mqst desirable life, .ij^^r aspiring tpo 
high, we frequently ini§9 the happiness 
which by a less ambitious aim^ we migjbit 
have gained. High happiness on qarth,. is 
rather a picture which the imagination 
fornxs than a reality wl^ich man is a}lo\i;ed 
to posiiess. 

^ But with r^ard to spirijtual felicity^, vfjf^ 
are Dtot. cpofined to 8uc;h huflnhle yipivi^. 
Clear anddet^miQate ejects s^^e pi;Q^ 
posed to 'our . pursuit ; and full a<;qp^, i^ 
given to the most ardei^t desire- Thefor* 
givenesa of our sins, and the assistance, x>^ 
GodV holy grace to guide our lifej; the 
imprqtvenient of our minds in Impwiedge 
^i}j4 ^vjsdojo)^ iu piety and virtue; th^, 
protection and favour of the gr«at Fathw 

r . of 
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of all, of the blessed Redeemer 6f maii- skrmon 
kind, and of the Spirit of sanCtifiicatidn ^"* 
and comfort; these are oli^ects, in the 
pursuit of which there is no room for 
hesitation and distrust, nor aiiy gtx>und for 
the question in my Text, Who knaweth 
what is good far man? Had Providence 
spread an equal ofaecurity over happiness 
of every kind, we might have had some 
reason to complain of the vanity of our 
condition. But we are not left to so 
hard a fate. The Son of God hath de- 
scended from heaven to be the Light of 
the world. He hath removed that veil 
which covered true bliss from the search of 
wandering mortals^ and hath taught them 
the way which: leads* to life. Worldly en- 
joyments are shown to be hoUow^nd de*- 
ceitful, with an express intention to direct 
their affections towards those which are 
spiiitua]. The same discoveries which di- 
minish, the value of the one, serve to increase 
that of the other. Finally, 
' ' • ' . . ,.■ .''*.- -• 

-VI. Let our ignorance' of what is good 

or evil here below, lead our thoughts and' 

desires to a better wOrN}. : i have endea- 

• * p 2 voured 
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SERMON voured to vindicate the wisdom of Provi* 
, ^"^- dence, by showing the many useful pur- 
poses which this ignorance at present pro- 
motes. It serves to check presumption 
. and rashness, and to enforce a diligei][t 
exertion of our rational powers, joined 
with a humble dependance on. Divine aid. 
It moderates . eager passions respecting 
worldly success. It inculcates resignation 
to the disposal of a Providence which is 
much wiser than man. It restrains us from 
employing unlawful means in order to 
compasi^ our most favourite designs. It 
tends to attach us more closely to those 
thiugs which are, unquestionably good. It 
is therefore such a degree of ignorance as 
suits the present circumstances of man, 
better than more complete information 
conceining good and evil. 

At the same time, the causes which render 
this obscurity necessary, too plainly indi- 
cate a broken and corrupted state of hu^ 
man nature. They shew this life to be. a 
state of trial. They suggest the ideas of 
a land of pilgrimage, not of the house'/of 
rest. Low-minded and base is he, whO) 
aspires to no; higher portion ; who could be. 

satisfied 
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satisfied to spend his whole existence in ssrmon 
chasing those treacherous appearances of ^^^' 
good, which so often mock his pursuit. 
What shadow can be more vain, than the- 
life of the greatest part of mankind ? Of all 
that eager and bustling crowd which we 
behold on the earth, how few discover the 
path of true happiness ? How few can we 
find whose activity has not been misem- 
ployed, and whose course terminates hot in 
confessions of disappointments ? Is this the 
state, are these the habitations, to which a 
rational spirit, with all its high hopes and 
great capacities is to be Hmited for ever? — 
Let us bless that God who hath set nobler 
prospects before us ; who by the death and 
resurrection of his Son Jesus Christ, hath 
begotten us to the lively hope of an inheritance 
incorrruptible, undefiled^ and that fadeth not 
away^ reserved in the heavens. Let us shew 
ourselves worthy of such a hope^ by setting 
our affections upon the things above j not upon 
things on the earth. Let us walk by faith 
and not by sight ; and, amidst the obscurity 
of this faint and dubious twilight, console 
ourselves with the expectation of a brighter 
day which is soon to open. This earth is 
F 3 the 
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SERMON the land of shadows- But we hope to past 
into the world of realities ; where the pro- 
per objects of human desire shall be dis- 
played ; where the substance of that Wiss 
shall be found, whose image only we now 
pursue ; where no fallacious hopes shall any 
longer allure, ho smiliqg appearances shall 
betray, no insidious joys shall sting; but 
where truth shall be inseparably united with 
pleasure, and the mists which hang over this 
preliminary state being dissipated, the per-* 
feet knowledge of good shall lead to the full 
enjoyment of it for ever. 



.)% 
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SERMON IX. 
On Heligious Ratiremekt, 



PsAtiM iV. 4. 



Commune 'with your own hearty upon your 
bed^ aiid he stilL ' 

ft : ' • 

'K/f UvCH comtnuning with. themselTeB sermon 

there hasialirays bfeen among mani* 
kind, though ireqiiently,' God knows, to 
no purpose, or to a purpose worse than 
none. Could we discover the empby^ 
ments of men in retirement, how oftbn 
i^ould we find theiv' thoughts' occupied 
with subjects which they would be 
ashamed to own P What a larg^ share have 
ambitioa and avarice^ at some dmes the 
grossest passions^ and at other times the 
fiManesf; trifles, in their solitary musings P 
They carry the world, with all itsrices, 
into their retreat ; and may be said to dwell 
i p 4 in 
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SERMON in the midst of the world, even when they 
. -^-. ^ seem to be alone. 

This, surely, is not that sort of com- 
muning which the Psalmist recommends. 
For this is not properly communing with 
our heartj but rather holding secret in- 
tercourse with the world. What the 
Psalmist means to recommend, is reli- 
gious recollection ; that exercise of thought 
which is connected with the precept given 
in the preceding words, to stand in ats^e^ 
and sin not. It is to commune with our- 
selves, under the character of spiritual 
Und immortal beings; and to ponder 4hose 
paths of our feetj which are leading us to 
iCteraity. I shall, in the first place, show 
the advantages of such serious retirement 
and meditation ; and shall, .in the second 
place, point out some of the .principal 
subjects which ought to employ us in our 
retreat. ^ 

The advantages of retiring from the 
world, to commune tmth our hearty will he 
found to be great, whetlier we regard onr 
happiness in this world, or our: preparatkia 
ibr the world to cojne. ? \-) .'" 

Let 
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Lbt us consider them^ first, with respect sermon 
to our happiiiess in this world. It will ^ ^^ 
readily occur to you, that an entire re- 
treat from worldly afiairs, is not what re* 
ligion requires ; nor does it even enjoin a 
great retreat from them. Some stations of 
life would. not permit this; and there are 
few stations which render it necessary. The 
chief field, both of the duty and of the im- 
provement of man, lies in active life. By 
the graces and virtues which he exercises 
amidst his fellow-creatures, he is trained up 
for heaven. A total retreat from the world 
is so far firom being, as the Roman Catholic 
Church holds, the perfection ^of rehgion, 
that, some particular cases excepted, it is no 
other than the abuse of it. 

But, though entire retreat would lay 
uft wide from the part for which Pro vi^ 
4eiice chiefly intended us,' it is certain, 
that, . ; without: ocon^ioaa}: : retreat, we must 
act thajt part very; ill* -. Tht|re :Will be nei-? 
^r oobsisteoey -in the conduct, nor dig- 
ikity in the character, of one who^sets apart 
no share pf his time for mieditation/ and 
reflection . . In the heslt and bustle of life, 
wbijlfe; passion. is every moment throwing 
.i, i felse 
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sERMHf false colours on die objects around us, no- 
^* thing can be Tiewed in a just light. If 
you wish that reason should exert her na* 
tive power, you must step aside from the 
crowd, into the cool and silent shade. It 
is there that, with sober and steady eye, 
she examines what is good or ill, what is 
wise or foolish, in human conduct; she 
looks back on the past, she looks forward 
to the future; and forms plans, not for 
the present moment only, but for tbt 
whole of life. How should that man dis* 
charge any part of his duty aright, who 
never suffers his passions to cool? And 
how should his passipns Cool, who i&efi^ 
gaged, without interruption, in the tumttU 
of the world ? This incessant stir may be 
called the perpetud dmnketineks of life. 
It raises that eager fermentation cif apirit, 
which will be ever Ending ferth the dtMg^ 
ous fumes of rashneMisnd folly. • WheMAft 
he who mingles^ reli^ous retreat with 
worldly afiairs, remains calm, and ma^teir 
of himself^ He it not whirled rounds a64 
rendered giddy, by the agitations of the' 
world ; but, from that sacred retiremeiM^ 
in which he has bei^n conversant ;aftiOitg 

higher 
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higbw objects, comes forth into the world sermon 
'With manly tranquillity, fortified by the ^ ^ 
principles which he has formed, and pre- 
pared for whatever may btefal. 

*As he' who is unacquainted with 'te^ 
treat, cannot stistain any c^ia^acte^ with 
propriety, so neither can he enjoy the 
world with ainy^adtantage. Of the two 
classes of men who are nriost apt to be 
negligent of this duty, the m^rt of plea- 
sure and the men of business^ it is hard t© 
say which suffer most in point of enjoy-^^ 
meikt fix)ffi that neglect, lb thefdrin** 
every moment appears to be lost, Whieh 
partakes not of the vivacity of aimtisemeintl 
To connect one pldn of gaiety with ano^ 
ther, is their whole study ; till, in a Very 
short time, nothing remains but Vb tread 
the dame beaten round j to enjoy what 
th*y have already enjb3^d, and to see 'what 
d!^y have often seen. ■ Pleteures, thus drawn 
to' the dregs, become vapid and* tastieless. 
What might have pleased long, if enjbyfecJ 
with temperance and nfingled with retire- 
ment, being devoured' with sudh'^eagefr 
habte, speedily surfeits add disgui^. Hence, 
/•\.^rh^^^ - these 
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SERMON these are the persons, who, after hariog 
'^ run through a rapid course of pleasure, 
after having glittered for a few years in the 
foremost line of public amusements, are 
the most apt to fly at last to a melancholy 
retreat ; not led by religion or reason, but 
driven by disappointed hopes, and ex« 
hausted spirits, to the pensive conclusion 
that all is vanity. 

If uninterrupted intercourse with the 
world wear out the man of pleasure, it 
no less oppresses the man of business and 
ambition. The strongest spirits must at 
length sink under it. The happiest tem- 
per must be soured by incessant returns 
of the opposition, the inconstancy, and 
treachery of men. For he who lives al- 
ways in the bustle of the world, lives in 
a perpetual warfare. Here an enemy en- 
counters; there a rival supplants him. 
The ingratitude of a friend stings him this 
hour; and the pride of a superiour wounda 
him the next. In vain he flies for relief tfi 
trifling amusements. These may afford a 
temporary opiate to care ; but they com- 
municate no strength to the mind. On the 

contrary. 
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contrary^ they leave it more soft and de- sermon 
fenceless, when molestations and injuries s— -^^\ 
renew their attack. 

Let him who wishes for an effectual 
cure to all the wounds which the world can 
inflict, retire from intercourse with men 
to intercourse with God. When he enters 
into his closet, and shuts the door, let him 
shut out, at the same time, all intrusion 
of worldly care ; and dwell among objects 
divine and immortal. — ^— Those fair pros- 
pects of order and peace shall there open 
to his view, which form the most perfect 
contrast to the confusion and misery of 
this earth. The celestial inhabitants quarrel 
not; among them there is neither ingra- 
titude, nor envy, nor tum'ult. Men may 
harass one another; but in the kingdom 
of God, concprd and tranquillity reign for 
ever. — From such objects there beams 
upon the mind of the pious man, a pure 
and enlivening light ; there is diffused 
over.his.heart a holy calm. JHis agitated 
spirit re-assumes its firmness, and regains 
ita . peace. The world sinks in its im- 
portance; and the load of mortality and 
misery 'loses: almost all its weight. The 

green 
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SE]»K)N greets paiture$ open, and the still watert 
. '^; , flow around him, beside which the Sh^ 
herd of Israel guides his flock. The dis- 
turbances and alarms, so formidable to those 
who are engaged in the tumults, df the 
world, seem to him only like thunder rolling 
afar off; like the noise of distant waters, 
whose sound he hears, whose course he 
' traces, but whose waves touch him not. — 
As religious retirement is thus evidently 
conducive to our happiness in this life, 80» 

In the second place, it is absolutely ne* 
cessary, in order to prepare us for the life 
to come. He who lives always in public, 
caqnot live to his own soul. The world 
Ueth in wickedness ; and with good reason 
the Christian is ejihorted, not to be con^ 
formed to it^ but transformed by the renewing 
qf kis mind. Our conversation and inter- 
course with the wOrld is, in several respects, 
an education for vice. From our earliest 
youth we are accustomed to hear riches 
and honours extolled as the chief possessions 
of man ; and proposed to us» as the prin* 
Qipal aim of our future pursuits. We are; 
trdiped up^ to look with admiration on 
3 the 
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the flaltenikg marks; of distinctioD which S|Ermon 
they bestow. Id queat of those fancied v 
blessings^ we: see the multitude arouod 
us eager and fervent Principles of duty, 
we may, perhaps^ bear ^sometimes incul^ 
f^ted ; but we seldom. behoM them brought 
into competition with woiidly profit The 
sbft names add fusible . colours^ under 
which deceit, sensuality, and revenge^ are 
presented to uSi iu conimon discourse, 
wdaken, byi degrees, our natural isehse of 
tiie distintction : bet.weea good and evil. 
WorOft^^ meet with: crtmes authorised by 
Vigb .e;samples»^ and rewarded with the 
QMesses and amiles of the woiid. We dish 
QQver, perhaps, atkst, that tiiose whom 
wfk are:^taagkt:to feveience^ and to re« 
g»nd as our pattisisa of conduct^ act upon 
pfkldiplos no purer than; those of. others. 
Tbus;bi*Qatbing habitually, a contagious air^ 
horn j:ertai«i » our ruin, unless: we some- 
tii|i0S retc^^ from thi» pestilential regicm, 
aotd seek for proper correctives of -the dis- 
pfdfers which are <iontmcted. there ? Reli« 
giousr retirement both abates the disease, 
9li4 iuinisbei^ the recmedyt Iti^ssensthe 
«(HTU|itmg..influieoce of the world ; and it 
i: •' ■ .-;> gives 
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SERMON gives opportunity for better principles to 
t ^ . exert their power. He who is accustomed to 
turn aside, and commune with himself, will, 
sometimes at least, hear the truths which 
the multitude do not tell him. A more 
sound instructor will lift his voice, and 
awaken within the heart those latent sog^- 
gestions, which the worid had overpowered 
and suppressed. 

" The acts of prayer and devotion, ^e 
exercises of faith and repentance, all -the 
great and peculiar duties of the religion of , 
Christ, necessarily suppose retirement from 
the world. This was one chief 'end- <if 
their institution, that« they might be the 
means of occasionally sequestering us A^m 
that great scene of vice and folly, J the con- 
tinued presence of which is so hurtflil. 
Solitude is the hallowed ground' which Re- 
ligion hath, in every age, chosen for hefr 
own. There, her inspiration is felt, imd 
her secret mysteries elevate the soiiL Thefei 
falls the tear of contrition; there^ rise* 
towards Heaven, the sigh of the heatt; 
there melts the soul with all the tenders 
ness of devotion, and pours itself fdrtfe 
before him who made, and hini who-'re^ 
A deemed 
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deemed it. How can any one who is salmon 
unacquainted with such employments of , ^: ,. 
mind, be fit for Heaven ? If Heaven be the 
habitation of pure affections, and of intel* 
lectual joy, can sucli a state be relished by 
him who id always immersed among sen^ 
sible objects, and has never acquired anJ^ 
taste for the pleasures of the understanding, . 
and the heart. t 

The great and the worthy, the pious 
and the virtuous, have ever been addicted 
to serious retirement. It is the charac- 
teristic of little and frivolous minds, to bei 
wholly occupied with the vulgar objects 
of life» These fill up their desire^ and 
supjily all the entertainment whiich their 
coarse apprehensions can relish. But a 
more refined and enlarged mind leaves the 
world behind it^ feels a call for higher 
pleasures, and seeks them in retreat. The 
man of public spirit has recourse to it^ in 
oider to form plans for general good ^tbt 
man of > genius, in order to dweU on his 
favourite themes; the philosopfaer, to 
pursue. bis: discoveries ; the saint^ : to im« 
prove himself in grace. Isimc went out to 
meditate in the fields^ at the evening tidei 
vox. i^ ^ Q pavid, 
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SERMON David, amidst all the splendour of royalty, 
often bears witness both to the pleasure, 
which he received, and to the benefit 
which he reaped from devout meditation. 
I communed with my own hearty and my 
spirit made diligent: search. I thought on 
my way s^ and turned my feet unto Gods 
testimonies. In the multitude of thoughts 
within me J his comforts delight my souL 
Out blessied Saviour himself, though, of all 
who ever lived on earth, . he needed least 
the assistance of religious retreat, yet, by 
his frequent practice, has done it signal 
honour, ; .Often wereithe garden, the moun* 
tain, ^nd the silence of the night, sought 
by him j for intercourse with heaven. When 
he had sent the multitude away^ he ^ent up 
into amauritainy apart j to 'pray. * 

\ The advantages of religious retirement 
will still more clearly appear, by consider-, 
ing, as was proposed, in the next place^ 
some ' of those great objects which isboold 
there employ our thoughts. I shall mea- 
tion only three, which are of the most plain 
and acknowledged importance ; God, the 

world, and out own character. 

•* ■ ■ \ 

I. Whex 
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I. WHEji.you retuce froip,. the; world, 
co$fivivne with tfour h^a^ts (Xijs^pepixing Godt 
f pi ppe!i^ion& of ^De^ty,!, besides tbeii? ^ipg 
jt]^, priqqip^.^of wha^, Js- sjbri^t)/ termg4 
religion, ar^ the gP^^t:8,u|>port of alliQpra} 
^c^ti^ept,. ai\d . .vi^^up^s ; conduct, among 
Vf^. ,|;^ijrt.\%i^h, what idifficuljty are i^ey, 
pjfe^rjs^in.^ny. due} d§gi;eepCfpr<Ge, atpidsi^ 
Ifeiltjafl^r^ .jan4 ,,,avpcation$ of; J t^e siyprldj?. 
W^leo((h§, -<a?qiv4 jxrf ..siirroun^ing , ot^ec?^ 
isjcfiia?'?/ rp^hipg fPPr tli^e imagiftatipj»»;iaii4 
Qfijji^lJiyAipg.li^ie sensp^ipAd ,the Uf?Hrt»,.whM 
is»mk c^4»»enl; . iifrora, view, but, ,t)y )itq 
Qj||ue?i,* i^wisptble^. ^ : ;^pt . to, yaniftb like ^8^ 

t00i g^.^if(^^(fff^f», in rS^ijiptiir^! th^t 

iifilP^2W#».iperl)apf,i^a|«|.he^q^fVTe^isU',bp*li 
i|ii%>^<!NW3ieiito tJpe^?;,^ .th(^«gi»' he did 
B<HiS ^Mop:i^^y'mg i^fttihim; ft«ij„^hfijf iviewj 
l))8,§^»s|(|Q(^l?§if|io.^<pQtoB tfe?jriCjf?a4i»fiti 
^ti§^rfmiM«f>fi<thftiJdfa,9fj,^p4i*rise§jitt 
^^^,i»indi. :iii:rifieft;Jj^e.a t^rPfywg .phftn* 
tciBUeiW^^ch'lih^ihasitqn to:expel,,^y^ ji^jcj^ 
4il?X«i»4Jjf;%o9y liP bp.unreal, be^s^ thify 
§e«. it,nsi^4if9 l^tJR .iipprea^ipfliipfli, oti^rs 

arpunii-Atkf»Vif i;:*^; . {'. . :ir»" ' •;"' •:■ 't 
1,;;, * * Q 2 Let 
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soMON Let him who retires to serious niedita- 
^ , tion, begin with impressing deeply on his 
mind this important truth, that there i^ 
undoubtedly a Supreme Govemour^ . #ho 
presides over the universe. But ]et him 
not imagine that to commune With his 
Jieart concerning God, is to search into 
the mysteries of the Divine nature^ or to 
Attempt a discovery of the whole plan 
of Providence. Lon]g enough he inay 
bewilder himself in this mase^ without 
making any proficiency in the pfroctitid 
knowledge of God. Shall he who knows 
so little of his own nature, of of the ml^ 
tore of t^e objects with tvhich he ii M^r 
rounded, expect to comprehend the Beidg 
who made him ? To commune wkh o'fiiit* 
selves, to atiy ui^eful purpose, on this MifcU 
ject, is tb bring hdme to our soiils the'in*^ 
ternal authoritative sense of Gt>d^ iks of ^tt 
Sovereign and a.Father. It is not ti^ifi^e^i* 
late about Svhat is mysterious in his essenet^ 
but to contemplate what is displayed of kl| 
|>erfectioifts; It is to realise the pre^^htt 
of the Supreme Being, isb as to prckiue&the 
niosi; pi^ound veneration ; and feo awaken 
the earnest desire of as near an itpproiach as 

our 
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our nature %vill permit, to that great Four- fisRMON 
tain of happiness and life. , ^ 

After this maqner was that holy man 
affected 9 who uttered this ardent wish, 
O tlwt J knew where I might ^nd him^ that 
J might come even to hif seat *I If with 
fuc^ a framp of mind you s^ek after God ; 
be assured that he is no^ f^r ffom you ; 
^Jf^ that, though you are not pennitted 
as yet to come to his seat^ you may, at 
l^st, reach the footstool of his throne, and 
tott|CJ^ the ^pbe that covers him. In the 
midst of your solitary musings, lift your 
eyes, and behold all natun^ full of Ood. 
|]^ok up to the firmament, and admire 
his glory. Look round on the earth, 
^d <)j[?&erve his presence eyeryr where 4i»- 
' played. J[f the gay landscape, or the fruit- 
ful field, present themselves to your eye, 
behold him smiling upQn hi$ works. If 
the mountain raise its lofty headt or the 
expanse of waters roll its tide before you, 
contemplate, in those great and solemn 
objects, his pow^r and majesty. ^Nature, 
in all its diversities, is a varied manifest- 
.^tjipp of the Deity. If you were to take the 
* jr^b, ^. J. 

Q 3 wings 
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SERMON wings of the mornings and dwell in the' ut- 
termost parts of the sea^ even there you would 
find hirn. For in him you live and move. 
He fills and animates all space. - In the 
barren wilderness, as in the peopled regioti, 
you can trace his footsteps ; and intbte 
deepest solitude, you may hear a voice 
which testifies of him, ' 

Him, indeed, you are never to con- 
found with the workmanship of his handsf. 
Nature, in its most awful or most pleasing 
scenes, exhibits no more than different 
forms of inanimate matter. But on these 
dead forms }s impressed the glory of a 
living spirit. The beauty, or the greatness, 
which appears in them, flows from the 
Fountain of all greatness and beauty ; in 
him it centers ; of his perfection it reflects 
an image; and towards him should lead 
your view.— In conversing with a fellow- 
creature on earth, it is not with his bd^y 
we converse, though it is his body only 
^hich we see. From his words and ac- 
tions we conceive his mind ; with his 
mind, though invisible, we hold corre- 
spondence, and direct towards this Spirf^ 
tual Essence our affection and regard. In 
- like 
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like manner, though here we behold no sbrmoh 
more of God than what his works display, ^ p^ 
yet, in those displays, we are capable of 
perceiving the universal Spirit, and of hold^ 
ing correspondence with this unsefen fieing, 
in veneration, gratitude, and love. ^ 

. It is thus that a pious man, in his re* 
tired meditations, viewing natural objects 
with a spiritual eye, communes with his 
heart concerning God. He walks among 
the various scenes of nature, as within 
the prex^incts of a great temple, in the 
habitual exercise of devotion. To those 
discoveries of the Supreme Being in his 
works, let him apply the comment of 
his word. From the world of Nature, let 
him follow God into the world of Grace. 
When conducted from the outer courts 
into this inmost sanctuary of the temple, 
he shall feel himself brought still more 
nigh to the Sacred Presence, In the great 
plan of Divine Wisdom, for extirpating 
the evils produced by sin, he shall receive 
the interpretation of many of the hidden 
mysteries of Nature. He shall discover in 
Christ, the Deity made, in some degree, 
visible to sense. In the beneficent works 

Q 4 ^ which 
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KM^OH which he performed, and the gracious an* 



IX. 



dertaking which he accomplished, he shall 
behold the brightnesi of the Father's glory j 
and shall discern it to be full of grace and 
truth. — From the sacred retreat wherein 
his thoughts have been thus employed^ he 
returns to the world like a superiour being. 
He carries into active life tliose pure and 
elevating sentiments to which the gtddj 
crowd are strangers. A certain odour of 
sanctity remains upon his mind, which, 
for a while at least, will repel the contagion 
of the world. 

II, Ck>MMUK£ with your heart, in the 
season of retirement concerning the world. 
The world is the great deceiver, whose 
fallacious arts it highly imports us to de« 
. tect. But, in the midst of its pleasures and 
pursuits, the detection is impossible. We 
tread, as within an enchanted circle, wbere 
Dothing appears as it truly is. It is cmiy 
in retreat that the charm can be broken. 
Did men employ that retreat, not in car- 
rying on the delusions which the world has 
begun, not in forming plans of imaginary 
bliss, but in subjecting the happiness which 

the 
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the world affords to a strict discussion, the aBUMon 
epell would dissolve ; and in the room of 
the unreal prospects which h^ long amused 
4hem^ the nakedness of the world would 
app^r. 

Prepare yourselves, then^ to encounter 
the light of truth. Resolve rather to bear 
tiie disappointment of someflattering hopes, 
than to wander for ever in the paradise 
of fods. While others meditate in secret 
on the means of attaining worldly success, 
let it be your employment to scrutinize 
that success itsdf. Calculate faiiiy to what 
it amounts ; and whether you are not losers, 
on the whole, by your apparent gain. 
Look back fw this purpose on your past 
iife. Trace it from your eaidiest youth; 
^md put the question to youriselves, What 
have been its happiest periods ? Were they 
lliose of quiet and innocence, or those of 
ambition a^id intrigue? Has your real ^en-* 
.joyment uniformly kept pace with what 
the world calls prosperity? As you are 
advanced in wealth or station, did you 
firoportionably advance in happiness ? Has 
success, almost in any one instance, fulfilled 
your expectation? Where you reckoned 

upon 
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6SRM0N upon most enjoyment, have you not often 
found least ? Wherever guilt entered into 
your pleasures, did not its sting long re- 
main, after the gratificatioil was past ? 

Such questions as these, candidly answered, 
would, in a great measure, unmask the 
world. They would expose the vanity of 
its pretensions; and convince you, that 
there are other springs than those which 
the World affords, to which you must apply 
for happiness. 

While you commune with your heart 
concerning what the world now is, con- 
sider also what it will one day appear to 
be. Anticipate the awful moment of your 
bidding it an eternal farewell. Think, 
what reflections shall most probably arise 
when you are quitting the field, and look- 
ing back on the scene of action. In what 
light will your closing eyes contemplate 
those vanities which now shine so bright, 
and those interests which now swell into 
such high importance? What part will 
you then wish to have acted ? What shall 
then appear momentous, what trifling, 
in human conduct ? — Let the sober senti- 
ments which such anticipations . suggest, 

temper 
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temper now your misplaced ardour. Let sermon 
the last conclusions which you shall form, >. -^- j 
enter into the present estimate which you 
make of the world, and of life. 

Moreover, in communing with your- 
selves concerning the world, contemplate it 
as subject to the Divine dominion. The 
greater part of men behold nothing more 
than the rotation of human affairs. They 
see a great crowd ever in motion ; the 
fortunes of men alternately rising and 
falHng ; virtue often distressed, and pro- 
sperity appearing to be the purchase of 
worldly wisdom. But this is only the out- 
side of things. Behind the curtain there 
is a far greater scene, which is beheld by 
none but the retired religious spectator^ 
Lift up that curtain, when you are alone 
with God. View the world with the eye 
of a Christian ; and you shall see, that 
while man's heart deviseth his way^ it is the 
Lord who direcieth his steps. You shall see, 
that however men appear to move and 
act after their own pleasure, they are, ne-* 
vertheless, retained in secret bonds by the 
Almighty, a^d all their operations ren- 
dered subservient to the ends of his moral 
. ' govern* 
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8£BM0N government. You shall behold him obliging 
V ; i the wrath of man to praise him ; punishing 
the sinner by means of bis own iniquities; 
from the trials of the righteous, bringing 
forth their reward ; and to a state rf 
seeming universal confusion, preparing the 
wisest and most equitable issue. While the 
fashion of this world is passing fast away, 
you shall discern the glory of another 
rising to succeed it. You shall behold nU 
human events, our griefs and our joys, our 
love and our hatred^ our character and our 
memory absorbed in the oceau of etemky ; 
and no trace of our present existence left, 
except its being for ever well with the 
righteous^ and ill with the wicked. — *- 
Such a view of the world, firequentjy pre- 
sented to our minds, could not fail to en- 
force those solemn conclusions; TTtere is no 
wisdom^ nor counsel against the Lord. jPepr 
God^ and keep his commandments ; for this 
is the whole of man. JVhat is a man frfff 
fited^ if he shall gain the whole worlds mi 
lose his own soul f 

II L Commune with your heart ccnpr 
Cerning yourselves, and your jeaji ch^urf^cter. 

To 
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To acquire a thorough knowledge of our- sermoi^ 
selves is an attainment no less difficult ^ ^ 
than important. For men are generally 
Unwilling to see their own imperfections; 
and when thejr are willing to inquire into 
them, their self-love imposes on their judg^ 
iheiit Their intercourse with one another 
ateists the delusion to which, of thems^lves^ 
they are prone. For the ordinary com^ 
ttlcroe of the world is a commerce of flat- 
tet'^ and falsehood ; where reciprocally 
they deceive and are deceived, where eveiy 
one appears under an assumed fbrm^ pror^ 
fesses esteem which he does not feel, and 
bestows praise in order to irdcQf^e'it. It 
is <ob^ in rietreat wh^re thos6 'false' sem^ 
blancef disappear, and tliose fiatterihg 
vbices are silent, tlilU a tnah' can ]ei»m:tA 
tkmh soberly of himself i and ^ii he oughl U 
tkmk. 

It has been sdid, that there are thr«^ 
ehMfeicters which every man sustains ; and 
these often extremely differeht from one 
abother: One^ which he possesses in hiii 
'0wn opinion ; Another, which he carries 
in the estitnation of the world ; and h 
Hhird, which he bears in the judgment df 

God. 
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SERMON God. It is only the last which ascertains 

IX 

what he really is. — Whether the character 
which the world forms of you be above or 
below the truth, it imports you not much 
to know. But it is of eternal consequence^ 
that the character, which you possess in 
your own eyes, be formed upon that which 
you.bear in the sight of God. In order to 
tryv it by this great standard, you must 
lay&side, as much as possible, all partiality 
to yourselves ; and in the season of retires 
ment, explore your heart with such, acciu- 
rate scrutiny, as may bring your hidden 
defects to;light. . *. ;'?^ 

J i Inquire,\ fw this • purpose, whether yodl 
be jnot conscious, that the fair. o|)imoa 
whiok * the world entertains of yoU» \ is 
founded on their partial knowledge both 
flf your abilities and your virtues ?• Woiild 
you be willing that all your actions sbauid 
he publicly canvassed P Could you beat to 
bave your thoughts laid open? Are^ there 
im parts of your life which you would 
be uneasy if an enemy could discover ? In 
what light, then, must these appear to 
God ? When you have kept free of vice, 
has your innocence proceeded from pu- 

9 rity 
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rity of principle, or from worldly motives ? swmon> 
Rise there ni? envy; or ma^gnity ^within 
you, mhenycfB jcompare your own? con- 
dition; with that of otheMd ;Haveyou been 
as splicitx^us' to regulate your heart, as Ijo 
preserve; i your mabhers fitom rejproach ? 
Professing yourselves to be Christians, has 
the spirit fof -.Christ appeared in your con- 
duct ? Declaring tliat yxni hope for immor- 
tality, has: that hope surmounted undue 
attachments to the present life ? 

Such investigation, as this, seriously pur- 
siied,> might produce to every man many 
discoveries €$ himself; discoveries not plea^ 
sing; perhaps to vanity,, 'but salutary and 
iKeful. Fto he caii be only a flatterer, but 
no 'true ifrieiid^ to hiip^elf, ^ ^ho aims not at 
kAoWing his own defects as well as virtues. 
By^itnpodng'on the world, he maiy carry 
im feome plan of fancied profit; but by 
impbsidg on his heart, what can he pnn 
pose to giiin ? Hefeedetk on ashes : A de- 
ceived heart hath turned kif/i aside^ that he 
cannot deliver his soul^ Hfirsay^ is tliere not 
a lie in my right hand * ? 

. . ;' . Thus, 
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smuau Taos, I have set before you. some of 
^^' those great objects which ought to emploj 
your meditatioQ ia religious retirement 
I have endeavoured to introduce you into 
a proper intercourse with your heart, con* 
ceming God, the world, and your own 
character. Let this intercourse terminate 
in fixing the principles of your future 
conduct. Let it serve to introduce con« 
sistency into your life. Nothing can be 
more wavering and disjointed, than the 
behaviour of those who are wholly men of 
the world, and have never been inured to 
commune with tliemselves. Dissipation is 
a more frequent cause of their ruin, than 
determined impiety. It b not so much 
because they have adopted bad principle 
as because they have never attended to 
principles of any kind, that their lives ai!4 
so full of incoherence and disorder. — You 
hover on tlie borders of sin and duty. One 
day you read the Scriptures, you hear 
religious discourses, and form good resor 
lutions. Next day you plunge into the 
world, and forget the serious impressioni 
as if it had never been made. The impress- 
sion is again renewed, and again efiaced; 
1 + and 
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and in this circle your life revolves. Is sermon 
such conduct worthy of creatures endowed v,..^ 
with intelligent powers ? Shall the close 
of life overtake you, before you have de- 
termined how to live ? Shall the day never 
come, that is to Und yoii steady in your 
views, decided in your plans, and engaged 
in a course of actioQr which your mind ap« 
proves ? If you wish that day ever to ar- 
rive, retirement ai}d loeditation must first 
bring you home to yourselves, from the 
dissipatidti in Whicfe^toiraTe noWiScaitered; 
must teach you to fix such aims, and to lay 
down such rules^iof Conduct! as are!i^}t£^ '^ >f 
to' ratiohal ^ add -^immiDrtaL'' beiogSi^ ; i; Then . . ^ 
will ybtit* 'chatiicter ^foecomei' uniform : and 
resjieibtftbte. Then yoo may hope that yout 
life will' prboeed in sucb:a.train as shall 
prepfiKreiyou, when itis fini8faed,'ifor joininj^ 
the society of mordtexalted spirits. 

' .^•i^■r?•;vi. • . . .J 
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SERMON X, 

On Devotion. 



Acts, x. 2. 
Cwm(UiiM''''--^a devout man — 

suMoif n^HAT religion is essential to the wd- 
fiEure cf man^ am be prored ^ the 
most ooavincing argumento. But these, 
haw denoostrative soever^ are. imniSGieBt 
to support iCs aathoritjr over hnniaB cod* 
4ocL For aigomeafts may coovioo^ tb» 
understanding, when the j cannot cooqwer 
the passions. Irresistible thej seem in the 
calm hours of retreat ; but in tlie season of 
action, they often vanish into smoke. 
There are other and more powerful springs, 
which influence the great movements of 
the human frame. In order to operate 
with success on the active powers, the 

heart 



heart laamt be gained. Seotimeot nad af- sfcmm 
fection mu^t be brought tp the ai4 of reason.. 
It i9.n<Mt Enough that, men believe reUgi<» 
to be; a wise .snd mtioofti rule of tJonduet* 
unless they relish it as agreeable, aqd: dnd 
it to c»rry its/ <imn -reyvard. Hs^ppy is the 
man, *ho, J» the-. coolJict of desire, be^ 
tweeii God iumI tbQ world, «aa oppose, oot 
oaly ar^metit to. argumeot, .but pledsufd 
to pikasiire ;. Mrho* jbo the , eittaroa): ^JAmt^ 
menii of «e»e«, em Ppp(^e the ifitemaJ joy« 
(^ devoliop ; and to the uncertain pmnni^s 
pf a datteriDg world, t^e cerMiin e;(perie)niee 
of that peape of God vkkkp<m$ith<un4i^T 
Himdingi keeping his mind and hfari*-^ 
Such is the temper and 0pirit of •« devout 
mauh' ;Such was the character of Cproeliiui, 
4h«^t good ceoturioo, whose prayers <tnd 
lUpu are said to have come up in menwruU 
btfw^ God* Of this character, I intend, 
through Divine assistance, to discourse; 
AOd shall endeavour, I. To explain the na^ 
ture of devotion; 11, To justify and le- 
oommend it; and, IJI, To rectify some 
mistakes concerning it. 

' J. JDiETOTWN is the Uvd/ exercise of 
those affeqtiws, whieh w^ Qwe to the S«- 
,>' if I R 2 preme 
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SERMON preme Being. It comprehends several emo- 
^ I tions of the heart, which all terminate on 
the same great object. The chief jof them 
are veneration, gratitude, desire^ and resig- 
nation. 

It implies, first, profound veneration of 
God. , By veneration, I understand an af- 
fection compounded of awe and love, the af- 
fection which, of all others, it best becomes 
creatures to bear towards their infinitely 
perfect Creator. Awe is the first sentiment 
that rises in the soul at the view of his 
greatness. But, in the heart of a devout 
man, it is a solemn and elevating, not a 
dejecting emotion; for he glows, rather 
than trentrbles, in the Divine presence. It 
h not the superstitious dread of unknown 
^wer, but the homage yielded by the 
iieart, to him who is, at once, the greatest 
and the best of Beings. Omnipotence, 
viewed alone, would be a formidable ob^ 
ject. But, considered in conjunction with 
■the moral perfections of the Divine nature, 
it serves to heighten devotion. Goodness 
affects the heart with double energy, when 
residing in one so exalted. The goodness 
^ which we adore in him, is not like that 
which is conunon among men, a weajc, 
, mutable, 
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mutable, undisceming fondness^ ill qualified sermon 
to be the ground of assured trust It is ^ 
the goodness of a perfect Governour, acting 
upon a regular extensive plan; a steady 
principle of benevolence, conducted by 
wisdom; which, subject to no variablcnes9 
or shadow of turnings free from all partiality 
and caprice, incapable of being either 
soothed by flattery or ruffled by resent-* 
ment, resembles, in its calm and equal 
lustre, the eternal serenity of the highest 
heavens. Thy merct/^ Lord ! is in the 
heavens, and thy faithfulness reacheth unto 
the clouds. Thy righteousness is like, the great 
motmtainsj and thy judgments are a great 
depth. . 

Such are the conceptions of the graat 
God, which fill with veneration the heart 
of a devout man. His veneration is not 
confined to acts of immediate worship. It 
is the habitual temper of his soul. , Not 
only when engaged in prayer or praise, 
but in the silence of retirement, and even 
amidst the occupations of the world, the 
iHviiie Being dwells upon his thoughts* 
NiQ^ place, and no object, appears to him 
vtad. of I. God. On the works of Nature 
r.'ij i R 3 he 
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soMOk He riews the impression of liis haod i and 
^ t in the actions of men, he traces the ope* 
ration of his Providence. Whatever he' 
beholds on earth, that is beautifid orfair> 
that is great or good, he refers to God, 
as to the supreme origin of all the excel*- 
lence which is scattered throaghoiit his 
works. From those effects he rises to the 
first cause. From those streams he ;i8cends 
to the fountain whence they flow« Bj 
those rays he is led to that eternal source 
of light in which they centre. 

Dbtotiok implies secondly, sincere 
gratitude to Ood for all his benefits. This 
is a wanner emotion than simple venera-' 
tkm. Veneration looks up to the Deity, 
as he is in himself: Gratitude regards what 
he is towards us. When a devont man 
surveys this vast universe, where beauty 
and goodness are every where predomi^ 
nant ; when he reflects on those numberieis 
multitudes of creatures who, in their diRi 
ferent stations, enjoy the blessings of exist- 
ence : and when, at the same time, he \odkk 
up to an universal Father^ who hath thus 
fiUed creation with life and hap[^ess, ins 

heart 
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heart glows within him^ He adores that ttttlftm 
disinterested goo4ne9S which prompted the ^ V^ 
Almighty to raise up so many orders of 
intelligent beings, not that he migbt receive, 
but that he might give and impart ; that he 
might pour forth himself, and communicate 
to the spirite which he formed, some ema*t 
nations of bis felicity » 

The goodness of this Supreme Ben^foctor 
he gratefully contemplates,* as displayed in 
his own state. He reviews the events of 
his life; and in every comfort which has 
sweetened it, he discerns the Divine hand. 
Does he remember with affection .the. 'pa« 
rents under whose care he grew : tip,, and. 
the companions with whom he passed his 
youthful life ? Is he now happy, in hia 
ftimily rising around him; in the spouse 
who loves him, or in the children who give 
him comfort and joy ? Into every tender 
remembrance of the past, and every plea* 
sing enjoyment of the present, devotion 
enters; for in alt those beloved xibjects, 
it recognizes God. The communication 
of love from heart to heart, is an effu- 
sion of his goodness. From bis inspiration 
descends aU the friendship which ever 

E 4 glowed 
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UAMOM glowed onrearth; and therefore^ to him it 
- ^ L,- justly returns in gratitude,. and termioates 
on him. 

But this life, with all its iojtetests, is but 
a. small, part of human existence^ :: A de^ 
vout man looks forward -toi. inEWortaJitji 
and discovers still higher subjeetja.of gratis 
t ude. He views himself as a guilty ; Gseatiire, 
whom Divine benignity hasTeeeived iilto 
grace ; whose forfeited hc^s it i has . f&* 
stored; and to whom it has ofieaed)the 
most glorious prospects of future :felicitjr< 
Such generosity shewn to the fallen and 
miserable, is yet more affecting -to the 
heart, than favours conferred on the- inxKCH 
cenU He contemplates, with astonisfan 
ment, the iaibours of the Son of God, in 
accomplishing redemption ibr men; audi 
his soul overflows with thankfulness, to hiuu 
who heed m, ami vrashed us from aur.$hu m 
his men bbHkL ~» Jyhat shall I remder tfi. ihe. 
Lord /or all his benefits ?. Bless the. Imd^ Q» 
n^ soul I and all thatis mithiri me^ bjtessl^ 
holjf name ; who/orgketk all tliine imquitieSf 
and healeth all thjf diseases ; who redeemethx 
thy.ltfisjrmn destrsfciion^ and crownelth tibee 
with laving kindneu^and^itk temh^r.menMs^ > 
,.« ^ Devo- 
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Devotion implies,- thirdly, the desire sbsmoh 
of the soul after the favour of the Supreme ^ 
JBeing, as its . chief good and final rest. 
To inferiour enjoyments, the devout man 
allots inferiour and secondary attachment. 
He disclaims not every earthly affection. 
He pretends not to renounce all pleasure in 
the comforts of his present state. Such an 
unnatural renunciation humanity forbids, 
and religion cannot require. But from 
these he expects not his supreme bliss. He 
discerns the vanity which belongs to them 
all ; and beyond the circle of mutable ob* 
jects which surround him, he aspires after 
some principles of more perfect felicity, 
which shall not be subject to change or 
decay. But where is this complete and 
permanent good to be found ? Ambition 
pursues it in courts and pialaces ; and re- 
turns from the pursuit, loaded with sor^ 
rows. Pleasure seeks it among sensual 
joys; and retires with t;!^^ confession of 
disappointment. The d^^.saitky it is not in 
me; and thfi^^ea sai^h^ itit not with me. It 
cannot he gotten for gold; neither $haU siiber 
be z&eighedfor the price thereof.,. Its place 
is not in.the .kmd of thf living. True;hap-» 
V,: piness 
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5SRM0N piness dwells with God ; and ironl the 
^' light of his countenance, it beams upon the 
devout man. His voice is, Wliom have I 
in heaven but thee f and there is none mpon 
earth that I desire beside thee. After ex- 
ploring heaven and earth for happiness, 
they seem to him a mighty void,- a vrilder- 
ne3s of shadows, where all would be empty 
and unsubstantial without God. But in his 
favour and love^ he finds what supplies 
every defect of temporal objects ; and as- 
sures tranquillity to his heart, amidst all the 
changes of his existence. Thou slialt guide 
me with thy counsel; and thou shalt receive 
me to thy glory. My flesh and my heart 
faileth ; but God is the strength of my luart, 
and my portion for ever. 

From these sentiments and affections^ 
Devotion advances, fourthly, to an entire 
resignation of the soul to G od . It is the cori« 
summation of trust and hope. It banishes 
anxious cares and murmuring thoughts. 
It reconciles us to every appointment of 
Divine Providence; and resolves ev«y 
wish into the desire of pleasing him whom* 
our hearts adore. Its genuine breathing* 

are 
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are to this effect. ** Conduct roe, O God ! sbkmow 

** in what path soever seeroeth good to 

•• thee. In nothing shall I ever arraign 

•• thy sacred wilL Ihist thou require th6 

** to part with any worldly advantages, fot 

^' the sakeof virtue mad a good conscience? 

" I give them up. Dost thou command 

" me to relinquish my friends, or my 

" country ? At thy call I cheerfully leave 

*^ th«m^ Dost thou summon me away 

^* from this world ? Lo f I am ready td 

f* depart. Thou bast made, thou hast re^ 

" deemed me, and I am thine. My^telf, 

f* aiid all that belongs to me, I surrettdet* 

*• to thy disposal. Let the men of th* 

** world have thtir poriion in this life. B* 

** it mine, to behold thy face in tighteonmess ; 

^^ and when I awake to be satisfied with thy 

" Ukenessy 

This, surely^ is brn^of the noblest act^ 
of which the human mind is capable, 
when thus, if we may be allowed the ^x^ 
pression, it unites itself with God. Nor 
can any: rdevotioD be genuine, which in* 
spires nbt sentiments of this natifre. For 
devotion is not to be considered as a tran- 
sient glow of afiection, q^stnaed by itome 

casual 
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smiON casual impressions of Dhrine goodness, 
^ which are suffered to remain unconnected 
with the conduct of life. It is a powerful 
principle, which penetrates the soal ; which 
purifies the affections from debasing attach- 
ments: and, by a fixed and steady regaid to 
God, subdues every sinful passion,and forms 
the inclinations to piety and virtue. 

Such, in general are the dispositions that 
constitute devotion. It is the union of ve- 
neration, gratitude, desire, and resignatioo. 
It expresses not so much the performance 
of any particular duty, as the spirit which 
must animate all religious duties. It stands 
opposed not merely to downright vice; 
but to a heart which is cold and insensible 
to sacred things ; which, firom ccxnpulsion 
perhaps, and a sense of interest, . preserves 
some regard to the Divine commands, but 
obeys them without ardour, love, or joy. 
I proceed, 

IL To recommend this devout spirit to 
your imitation, i I begin with observing 
That it is of the utmost ctHiseqoence to 
guard assitinst extremes of every kind in 

religion* 
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religion. We must beware, lest, by seeking sermon 
to avoid one rock, we split upon another. ^ 
It has been long the subject of remark, 
that superstition and enthusiasm are two 
capital sources of delusion ; superstition, on 
the one hand, attaching men with immo« 
derate zeal to the ritual and external part 
of religion; and enthusiasm, on the other, 
directing their whole attention to internal 
emotions, and mystical communications 
with the spiritual world; while neither 
the one nor the other has paid sufficient 
regard ' to the great moral duties of the 
Christian life. But, running with intem- 
perate eagerness from these two great 
abuses of religion, men have neglected to 
observe, that there are extremes opposite 
to each of them, into which they are in 
hazard of precipitating themselves. Thus, 
the horrour of superstition has sometimes 
reached so far as to produce contempt for 
all external institutions ; as if it were pos* 
sible for religion to subsist in the world, 
without forms of worship, or public ac- 
knowledgment of God. It has also hap- 
pened that some, who, in the main, are 
well affected to the cause of goodness, ob- 
3 serving 
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SERMON serving that persons of a devout turn have 
. ^' ^ at times been carried, -by warm affections, 
into unjustifiable excesses, have thenoe 
hastily copcluded that all devotion was 
a*kin to eothusiasm ; and separa^i^ tell- 
gion totally from the heart and (tffeotiofl(t, 
have reduced it to a frigjLd observance of 
what they call the rules of virtu0. TWft 
is the extreme which I purpose at preseat 
to combat, by shewing you, first, Tbat 
true devotion is rational, and well«fouDd* 
cd r next. That it is of the highest ibJ- 
portance to every other part of religion 
and virtue; and lastly. That it is most Con*' 
ducive to our happiness* 

•In the first place, True devottoii m ra* 
tibnal, and well-founded. It takes it» rise 
from affections, which are essential to the 
human frame. We are formed by Na^- 
ture to admire what is great, and to love 
what is amiable. Even inianimate ol^edti 
have power to excite those emotiODA. 
The magnificent prospects of the natuii^ 
world, fill the mind with reverential Aire# 
Its beautiful scenes create deligjbt« Vfhm 
we survey the actions and behaviour of our 
If fellow- 
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feUo^imcreatiifest the affectionii glow .ivitk wsmmom 
greater ; ardour i aod i( to be unmovedf , ^ 
in like former ca«ef argum a defect of sesN 
sibility in our pof^ersy it discovers, ih tbo 
lottery an odiotiji hardDe&s.iind depravity 
in ^be faearti TJsbe. tendecnes^ . of an^ lafiec* 
tibnatie parent, the generosity of* m ifor* 
gking enemy, the pu^itoc spirit of a patriot 
or at iiero^ often fill the eyes with tearst 
and swell the breast with emotions too big 
foTiUtterance. The object of those ajBfec* 
tionfl IH. frequently rais^ above us, id coa* 
didon .and rank. liet U3 suppose him raised 
also aboire us in natuie* Iiet us imag^ae, 
that an angel or any beiog of supejriour 
order, had condescended to be our l^iexult 
onr guide, and patron; no person, sure, 
tottld: hold the exaltation of his beoefac* 
too:'* character to be an argument why he 
shoisid love and revere him less. -*-* Straogel 
tibat the attachment and veneratioo, the 
warmth. ;and overflowing of heart, which 
OKcdHence and goodness on every otb«r> o»t 
eauon command, should begin to be ae- 
eoimted irrational, as soon as ttie Supreme 
iPeing becomes their object* Por what rea« 
son must humap ^eQ^iliility be extinct to- 
I'.i wards 
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BBBMos wards hiin alone ? Are all benefits entitled 
^ to gratitude, except the highest and the 
best ? ShaU goodness cease to be amialdey 
only because it is perfect? 

It will, perhaps, be said that an un- 
known and invisible being is not qualified 
to raise afiection in the human heart 
Wrapt up in the finysterious obscurity of 
his nature, he escapes our search, and af- 
fords no determinate object to our love or 
desire. fVe go forward^ but he is not there ; 
and backward^ but we cannot perceive him : 
On the left hand^ where he worketh^ but 
we cannot behold him : He hideth himself 
on the right hand, that we cannot see him*. 

Notwithstanding this obscurity, is there 

any being in the universe more real and 
certain, than the Creator of the world, and 
the Supporter of all existence? Is he, in 
whom we live and move, too distant from 
us to excite devotion ? His form and : es- 
sence, indeed, we cannot see ; but to be 
unseen, and imperfectly known, in many 
other instances, precludes neither gratitude 
nor love. It is not the sight, so much as 
the strong conception, or deep impression, 

* Job xxiiL 8^ 9w 

of 
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df «i dbjtef^ Wfiicli ^tflfe'dts ft^' pS^s!6iSr slEito6^ 
W6 glow \^ilfr akJrniratiort of pei^brta^fe^; O:^ 
T»«b feav* Yi^hd fri a distaiit" ^e. WAB16' 
nations have been transported ^itfi'^e'afafrd 
atffeifetfotf ibFtHe ^efr^trt' Kerb, of puWic 
(itelitiSWi^; iWibftv tfi^y kttttW o\ily' by* faW.' 
l*«j»,'- ^p^ ^pfeUkiHg,- m' dir^btl dbjfec*^ 
«f <rtW l6V<i!fe- in* (iv<n?y ciiije, itfr^^Bfe'. M 
tfldtr <«i^ wtiteh affect96ft*;is jilkted, ft ' ^^^' 
nii**, the' ^ouT,- thte frftfernaf 6Karal5tU 6^ 
dW fellow cred«Arai'; #hicH| ^tff%y i^ tf6' 
l^s>"dW*«eal^,- «Ha?ri Ifht^ l)l\4tjB' l^dttfi'fe' 
iflgdff is,- flpbtti t*i6= vie?#' of ^^h'se. Fi'Oni 
dtftiWla, \frfe= dati 6Wy infer t!fie tfisp6Sit$bfl§^ 
of nl^; frtiW iv-fert i*^e s<iii" 6f fh^ii*' Tb^tfd'- 
^JWiri.\#fe'cdHefet ^MtiSitiVislbr^'; \M M^ 
<ft*jfe<iCiii«i ^Mdk ^^ foinA is; at' be^t; ivA-' 
pfettfee*; ;«*itf #h6if>tfeeiViHdt!io1is'^iic'il(!6' o\ii' 
ft»*e,t.*«ich- 6f tftiJiir'h^aWf reriiattis ' stitt utf-* 
kadWh.- ' ' r dstytttitf,- in^Iiatl ffe^ttil^ 0btf 
i5» kite 4u^ri«ff <Sialtf aHijr' oWi^^t^'tJei^^' H 
l!»*tf5<^^:<ifaffefclliibnf CbttViiiH^M 
1^ ^mt ISt^omtig'VSs •^6dnd^* Sj)!*^ 
d»tai<l'ift^ hli' ^fHSj'iixtttt^ irf»'tti^*'^i? 
f«riihieto« of thl^^brld^-di^r^etf ifn s6ik 
ift^j^rS'tb *hs«*''- iH tHtf^acW6ri^' oflris'^tr 
jfe^'Glmkt'! ai«?- Wft ii'6t ftiWiishea' wM 
'l.'^'oL. I. '-s every 
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SERMON every essential requisite which the heart 
^ demands, in order to indulge the most 
warm, and at the same time the most nr 
tional emotions ? 

If these considerations justify the rea- 
sonableness of devotion, as expressed in 
veneration, love, and gratitude, the same 
train of thought will equally justify it when 
appearing in the forms of desire, delight, 
or resignation. The latter are, indeed, 
the consequence of the former. For we 
cannot but desire some communication with 
what we love ; and will naturally resign 
ourselves to one, on whom we have placed 
the full confidence of affection. The as- 
pirations of a devout man after the favour 
of God, are the effects of that earnest wish 
for happiness which glows in every breasL 
All men have somewhat that may be 
called the object of their devotion ; repu* 
tation, pleasure, learning, riches, or what- 
ever apparent good has strongly attached 
their heart. This becomes the centre, of 
attraction, which draws them towards it;; 
which quickens and r^^ulates all their 
motions. While the men of the world 
are thus influenced by the objecta which 

J) they 
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they severally worship, shall he only who aniMON 

directs all his devotion towards the Su- ]^ 

preme Being, be excluded from a place in 
the system of rational conduct ? or be cen- 
sured for having passions, whose sensibility 
corresponds to the great cause which moves 
them P — Having vindicated the reasonable- 
ness of devotion, I come, 

Ik the second place, to shew its im-« 
portance, and the high place which it 
possesses in the system of religion. I ad- 
dress myself now to those, who, though 
they reject not devotion as irrational, yet 
consider it as an unnecessary refinement ; 
an attainment which may be safely left to 
recluse and sequestered persons, who aim 
at uncommon sanctity. The solid and 
material duties of a good life, they hold 
ti>ibe in a great measure independent of 
devout afiection; and think them suffi- 
ciently supported, by their necessary con- 
iKxion with our interest, both in this 
and in a future world. They insist much 
upon religion being a calm, a sober, and 
rational principle of conduct. -•— I admit 
that it is very laudable to have a rational . 

s 2 religion. 
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SERMON religioQ. Bui I must admonish you^ ifaMi 
\j,-^_f it is both reproachful and criminal, to have 
an insensible heart If we redusce religicm 
into so cool a state, as not to. admit love, 
affection, and desire, we shall leave it ia 
possession of small influence over hnman 
life. Look abroad into the worlds andi ob^ 
serve how few act upon deliberates and Ta» 
tional views of their true interest. The 
bulk of mankind are impelled by their feel- 
ings* They are attracted by appearances 
of good. Taste and inclination rale <iieir 
conduct. To direct their inclination and 
taste towards the highest objects ; to form 
a relish within them, for virtuous and 8pt«- 
ritual enjoyment ; to introduce religion into 
the heart, is the province of devotion ; and 
hence leirises its importance to the interests 
of goodness. 

Agreeably to this doctrine, the great 
Author of our religion, who well knew 
what wa$ in many laid the foundation, of 
his whole system in the regeneration^ of 
the heart. The change^ which was to be 
accomplished on his followers, he did not 
puipose^ to effect, merely by regulating 
their external conduct; but by formmg 

within 
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withib Ifaetn a new nature ; by taking away ^mos 
the heart -qf^one^ and giving them 4i heart ^• 
&f flesh; that is, a heart relenting and tender, 
yielding to the Divine impulsiQ, and readily 
suscepfeibie of devmit impressions. Thou 
^hnU love^ the Lord thy Gad with all thy 
hewt^ and mind^ omd 4ouU and strength : 
This u the fitit <ind great commandment. 
My siMyghe me thy hearty is the call of God 
%Qeac^ of list And, in^d, if the heart be 
nirilhhftld,^4t i€i not easy to conceive what 
other offering we can present, that will be 
aoG0ptabl6 to hioi/ 

"• vQf what ^nature tnust that man^d religion 
be,^bo |>r(ifesses to worfibip God, and to 
believe in Ch^st; and yet raises his 
thoughts towdn^ds God^ and \m Sariotif, 
withGifift ^y warmth of gratitude or love? 
I speak not of those ^K%asional decays of 
piof&s ail^tion, to wbidh the best are sul^ 
ject, but of a totalinsxetisibility to this part 
€€ religion. Sorely, let the outward b«}iJH 
t^iow be ever so itTeproachable, there must 
be some^s^iitial defect in a heart which 
refriaitts -always tttt^o^^ a* the tiew of 
infinite^ goodilei^fif; ^ Th^ affectiidns cannot^ 
in ^is ieais^ be ddemed to iSbw in theiv^ 
'*' s 3 natural 
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8SRM0N natural channel. Some concealed malig- 
^' nity must have tainted the inward frame. 
This is not the man whom you would 
choose for your bosom-friend; or whose 
heart you could expect to answer^ with 
reciprocal warmth, to yours. His virtue, 
if it deserve that name, is not of the most 
amiable sort ; and may, with reason, receive 
the appellation (often injudiciously be- 
stowed) of cold and dry morality. Such a 
person must, as yet, be far from the kwg^ 
dom of Heaven^ 

As devotion is thus essential to religion 
in its principle, so it enters into the proper 
discharge of all its duties. It diffuses an 
auspicious influence over the whde of 
virtue. The prevailing temper of the 
oiind is formed by its most frequent em- 
ployments. Intercourse with Supreme per* 
fection cannot, therefore, .but ennoUe and 
improve it. The pure love of God natu* 
rally connects itself with the love of man. 
Hence, devotion has been often found a 
powerful instrument in humanising the 
manners of men, and taming their unruly 
passions. It smooths what is rough, and 
softens what is fierce in our nature, it is 

the 
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the great purifier of the affections. It in* sermon 
spires contempt of the low gratifications , ^' 
belonging to animal life. It promotes a 
humble and cheerful contentment with our 
lot; and subdues that eager desire of riches 
and of power which has filled this un- 
happy world with crimes and misery. > Fi« 
aally it bestows that enlargement of heart 
in the 'service of God, which is the great 
principle both of perseverance, and of pro* 
gress in virtue. He- who, unacquafnted 
with- devout affections, sets himself to keep 
the Divine commandments, will advance in 
obedience with a slow and languid pace $ 
like one, who, carrying a heavy burden, 
toils to mount the hill. But he whose 
heart devotion has warmed, will proceed on 
his way, cheerful and rejoicing. The one 
performs his duty, only because it is com-- 
manded ; the other, because he loves it. 
The one is inchned to do no more than 
necessity requires ; the other seeks to excel. 
The one looks for his reward in somewhat 
besides religion; the other finds it in re- 
ligion itself: It is ki$ meat and drink to do 
the wM of that heavenly Father^ vihoui 
he ]ove» and adores. Which of these two 

s 4 is 




eifgr. jc^fWfi^Rd X(egtfla^ps tlje tewpQf, i»* 
Sj^iyjQB .^f .hgppiflp^. .',J)evi5)>tiem, «» I A»i« 

c^rir^e^ pij Ji^ie iife ftf .* pipu^jm^Bjin jg 
SR?0|9^ ^d pj^cid.tfiflour, ., ... i 

eRiftSWftts» fi* wM^h. tl\e ywiewp are ^oq 
^J^, ^^,,^ey;.pgguli^r)y. bplppg to :retwre« 
^^Her^ite jvhpq,it ^fQiftp^ Qur fofl. .;Thfi8t 

^^^n s^ft{<lf <pft«ffwt;r JVjr \et %m >be 

. which 
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whieh tbe hum^n st»|e admits, ^« world m^^. 
pa» ndtber alurays amuse tam, «sr.tt)wflry» . J^- 
tkdeid him from liiatreas. Tbers ^viilbe 
imM§r boHfs of vacuity, and maoy of do^ 
jeotuiti w bia Jife. If he lie a QtrajQgiir 
to ^i'odv ^i^d- to deyotkin^ faovr .dt'eary "wiU 
tbe^gkioii] of solkude often provel. With 
viiat opprefisiir/e weight wiH sicknfise, ' di%» 
appointment, or old age, fall upon ^is 
tfiiato i * But, for those pehpire periods, i&e 
pibus>;num: fafli^a relief prepaned. : Fjcem 
the timsbme repetiftioii leC the fommoo 
nudjt^ of life; op irooi Ibeipaiofiil eeinif 
TBtkm of itis cares mid sarN>\^^MdQ¥otion| 
ttMBspoftehitii into a net^n^ioaj and sui^ 
rounds f him there with iiiicfa o^eoti as are 
dw most fitted' to cheer tbe dejeQtioo, tb 
oaiei''the tnsnults, and.to heal the wouqds 
ofiib h«irt; : If the world hashd^n emptjT 
aad^luaYey it g^addent ^im with 4he prosh 
peet of a higher and better: order lof itbingi 
about to arise. If meahavQ beiih ung|»ICH 
fill and : base^ it diapldj^^ foefiwe ][i^m ihe 
fBAthfiUaess of: that Supreine^^fiejag, w\kQ$ 
tbiu^v every other ffieadi fail, will Q€fv«F 
fikl»k)e' hini^v (Ekm expevitnci^^ 

and yott iivill !&aid^ that - tin |.w). groaitert 

sources 
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fflSRMON sources of innirard joy are, the exercise* of 
^ love directed towards a deserving object^ 
and the exercise of hope terminating on 
some high and assured happiness. Both 
these are supplied by devotion ; and there- 
fore we have no reason to be surprised^ 
if on some occasions, it fill the hearts- of 
good men with a satisfaction not to be 
expressed. 

The refiqed pleasures of a pious - miiid 
are, in many respects, superiour to the 
coarse gratifications of sense. Thej are 
pleasures which belong to the h^best 
powers, and best afiections of the'soql; 
whereas the gratifications of sense reside 
iltn the lowest region of our nature. To 
the one, the soul stoops below its native 
dignity. The other raise it above itself. 
Die one, leavealways a comfortless, often 
a mortifying remembrance behind: them. 
The other are reviewed with appilause and 
delight. The pleasures of sense resemble a 
fi^aming torrent, which^afiter a disorderly 
course, speedily runs out, and leaves an 
empty and offensive channeb \BiiA tiie 
pleasures of devotion resembleithe equaUe 
current of a pure river, whith enlivens the 

fields 
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fields through which it passes, and diffuses sermon 
verdure and fertility along its banks. To *' 
thee, O Devotion ! we owe the highest im« 
provement of our nature, and much of the 
enjoyment of our life. Thou art the sup- 
port of our virtue, and the rest of our souls, 
m this turbulent world. Thou composest 
the thoughts. Thou calmest the passions. 
Thou exaltest the heart. Thy communi- 
cations, and thine, only, are imparted to the 
low, no less than to the high ; to the. poor 
as^: well as to the rich. In thy presence 
w(9>A^S distinctions cease;' and under. thy 
inflne^pce, worldly sorrows, are forgotten^ 
^on art iibe balm of tbewoundedbimind^ 
Thy SMictuary is ever open to the mise^ 
raWe ; inaccessible only to the unrighiteous 
and impure. Thou beginnest on earth, the 
temper of Heaven. In thee, the hosts of 
angels andt blessed spirits eternally rejoice^ 
It now remains, , . •• 

y : JII*To endeavour to correct some errooisi, 
into which men are apt to fall concerning 
devotion. For it is but too obvious,, that 
errpura are often committed in this part of 
rdigioo. These fvequendy disfigure its ap- 

. pearance 
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8BBM0N pearance before the vorld, and subject it to 
^ ^ i^ ^ -unjust reproach. Let us therefore attend 
deliberately to its nature, so as to distinguish 
pore and rational devotion, of which Liiaire 
hitherto treated^ from that which is, in wf 
degree^, spurious and adulterated . i : . • 

IssF the first f^ace. It is an erronf to iplac^ 
derotion in the mere performance of anrgr 
external act ef worship. Prayer and^pmbe^ 
togethet with ihe ordinances pecuiiar itatbe 
Cbriatian religion, are the appointed neans 
of raising die heart towards^ the >SQ^^|ltiM 
Being/ ' They are the instituted sigosaof 
denrtidn; the language jn whieh it tMHur 
rally tCxpresQ^s ttsplf. But let u% t^mmnbii^ 
that they> aA*e signs ^nd >expresskMiis oofy t 
andrii^e all know, that; in various casein 
thesis 'may not correspond to the thtDg «g^ 
nified/' It is in the disposition of!<^ ^ei^rt, 
not in the motion of the lips, idt in^pos^ 
ture of the body, that devotion consists. 
The heart may pray, or praise, when 'no 
^rords are Bttered: But if the heart be ^MiH 
coDcenwd or iU affected, all the words 4^e 
can littery how pmperly framed sbevtfunfe 
nq othet'>]^ti ^t^ty 'And tiiiaco«)^bR? 
sduods iqi the ear of the Almighty. 

In 
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In the second ptace it is an ercotfr ttt aaftH** 
ecnceive the pleasures and advatnlages of ,,._Jt^ 
deiaoticn to be indw^riiffinatety op«n to alk 
Devbtionv tike mauif parts of religion, me^ 
ia-sctnie lights be comldtteA as a> pi^itik^^ 
acidt i»> ethenf m ai ^ty. It is the duty of 
allr to love God, and to resign* themseked 
ttx b» win. Bui; it k: the privily of gioodi 
nanK oA)y, to rejoiee in Gx»dv and to confide 
iA:Ut::friendtAii|X. Hence a certain pmps* 
rotima w requiisitiKr ^ tliid<enjoyinen««f de- 
vatiam w- i«s*whole exteat< Not only mnstf 
ttoilife be vefovmed ^4>M gro3» enomritiesV' 
but! tfad b^arrt iwnst have undeit^e tliat 
cittuigo tviiiiirh the Gospel diemandk. A- 
oompeMot knowledge of God' must be ^-• 
(friiredv A proper foundation must be laid^ 
imifekh andrepentanee; for interooui^e with 

- l%ej^ who would rash all a(t oi»o«^ ficom^ 
ttoaraos of the worlds into the ddcrbd re^^ 
tMMitef devsoiion ; tbef who- imagine' tha'lf' 
retreaib to stand alwa^ ready ft>f tii&' riseep^' 
tion of such as betake the»iselves'«o it, fof 
no reason, but because every other refuge 
eKclnde» them^ betmy gross ignora,nce bf 
tbis ^rt of reUgiOfl; They bring* to it; 
faculties nnqtMlifitsdit^'tiii^te^tk' ple&Miiesf 

and 
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SKBMOH and they grasp at hopes, to which they are 
not intitled. By incorporating with devo- 
tion the unnatural mixture of their unsano 
tified passions, they defile and corrupt' it. 
Hence that gloom which has often spread 
over it. Hence those superstitious mortifi* 
cations and austerities, by which the falsely 
devout hope to purchase favour from God ; 
haunted by the terrours of a guilty con- 
science, and vainly struggling to substitute 
a servile and cringing homage, in the room 
of the pure afiections of a renewed heart. 
On such altars the hallowed fire of true de- 
votion cannot bum ; nor can any incense 
ascend from them, that shall be grateful fo 
Heaven. Bring no nunrc vain oblations. 
Wash ye^ make you clean^ put away the 
evil of your doings from before mine eyes^ saiih ' 
the Lord. Cease to do evil ; learn to do welL 
Then draw nigh to God^ and he will draw 

nigh to you. But tho\Ygh devotion re* 

quires a pure heart, and a virtuous life, and 
necessarily supposes the exercise of firequent 
retirement, I must observe. 

In the tliird place. That it is an errour to 
cono^ive it as requiring an entire retreat 
ftom it^ worlds . I>evoUoD» like every other 

branch 
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branch of religion, was intended to fit us skrmon 
for discharging the duties of life. Wc ^ 
serve God, by being useful to one another. 
It is evident from the frame of our nature, 
and from pur common necessities and wants, 
that we were designed by Providence for an 
active part on this earth. The Gospel of 
Christ, accordingly considers us as engaged 
in the concerns of the world ; and directs 
its exhortations to men, in all the various 
relations, characters, and employments of 
civil life. Abstraction from society, there- 
fore, and total dedication of our time to 
devout exercises, cannot be the most proper 
method of acquiring the favour of God. 

I mean not, however, to thri^w any 
blame on tliose, who, having lost all relish 
ibr the ordinary pursuits of life, in conse- 
quence of severe wounds ^which they have 
i;eceived from affliption ; w:ho,, being left to 
st^nd alone, and discerning their connec* 
tions with the world to be in some measure 
broken off, choose to seek tranquillity in a 
religious retiremf;nt, and to consecrate their 
days entirely to God. .^Situations soipe^ 
times occur, which both justify a great de- 
gree of retjr^t from the worlds and entitle 

'it 
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sMMtm k' Ui ttsp6tt.' Biit tviCh riegaril M the httJk 
^ «€ mank^d, Ch^slii^ti dIftvotlMitf MSCfeMr m 
0^tei- ticfi iMjfyli^- ntiy sctdti sdqu^fl^^M 
ftotii the^filffaii^ of i¥i«en. l^af^, fdFt^«^ li^b^i 
p&fU'it Will bej 6ultiv&«^ #Mi ^N^ctfsiiilii:' 
<s6s^, by ciM>i^ who lilingte iV ^ttlV tHiiJ 
«eti>m etty^^byments' of Iffb; Foi» tBfe itiMdV 
tiTltetf rifltfctefy oi(iigupied by any 6n«^ et^t^ 
isf ^tf Ifoistfd of v«6^iMg it at la«tt!hrotfgh H 

attd sAjl^itie as'i:bdde of (}6Vbtib6; «^h«ti'\^ 
alfetf*pe ft) fix tfpJOta mteitt uiitf»mittfii|g'tit- 
tentibtti o^^rstilBtfch' intf disrt^cV oWf feefiW 
jjovf^rt. Thi^' itairid, by befesg relJiied, t6^ 
turn* to' thettr With' ihorb advantage. ''As 
Ubite df&lA Organs' c«lii bisar intense sen^a* 
tions withotti- injnry; as this ciye, ^^rbieii 
daziSed vrith oVerjjowcring. light, befabrd^ 
inlagiiiairy (*5lbtn^; Atid- lose? I^e tesA disi-' 
tincitibii- of objfetfts; so- tlie tttind', -vtl^ett 
oviet*ie&tetf by pcfpfetu^l* c^htetti^lisktibW'df 
eele^M- tbin^, hsW bee sidtrititimes'fotrarf 
to ibistsikti tbe dtibng impyd^ibtoff of fUdtiy, 
hi siipetioAMM dotomiibiballibhs' Mbr 
abbV^. To'tHe'emplbyirien'fe df delvbfiohi 
aif to dl otheiif tbingd^ l^eiie'atedtieiiiixiit^. 
Tlift^' id'sl'cetti^h tefEbpe^^te sf9i!ei«, Wit!^ 

5 which 
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^hich it preserves longest its proper exer- semiion 
tion, and most successfully promotes the 
purposes for which it was designed^. 

In the fourth place, it is an errour to 
imagine, that devotion enjoins a total con-* 
tempt of all the pleasures and amusements 
of human society. It checks, indeed, that 
spirit of dissipation which is too prevalenh 
It not only prohibits pleasures which are 
unlawful, but likewise that unlawful de^ 
gree of attachment to pleasures in them^ 
selves innocent, which withdraws the at«> 
tention of man from what is serious and 
important. But it brings amusement un*^ 
der due limitation, without extirpating it* 
It forbids it as the business, but permits it 
as the relaxation, of life. For there is 
aothiog in the spirit of true religion, which 
is. hostile to a cheerful enjoyment of our 
situation in the world. 

: T.HBY who look with a sevCTe and 
ip4igpant eye upon all the recreations by 
^ijch the cares of men are relieved, and 
tb^ union of society is cemented, are, in 
twQ respects, injurious to religion* . First, 

voj- !• T they 
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SOMHH they exhibit it to others^ under a forbid- 
ding form^ by clothing it with the garb 
of so much unnecessary austerity. And 
next, they deprive the world of the be- 
nefit which their example might afford, 
in driwing the line between innocent and 
dangerous pleasures. By a temperate par* 
ticip^tion of those which are innocent 
they might successfully exert that autho- 
rity which a virtuous and r^pectable 
character alwaya possesses, in restraining 
^mdiie .excess.: They would shew the 
ybung and unwary, at what point they 
bught to stop. They would have it in 
their power to regulate, in some degree, 
the public manners; to check extrava- 
gance, to humble presomption, and put 
vice to the blush. But, through inju- 
dicious severity, they fall short of the 
good they might perform. By an in*^ 
disoiminate censure of all amusement, 
they detract from the weight of their re- 
proof, when amusement becomes undoubt- 
edly sinful. By totally withdrawing them- 
i^ves from the circle of cheerful life, tliey 
.deliver up the entertainments of «ocieiy 
.iBto^ the iiands of the loose and. the cor- 

• ranted; 
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rupted ; and permit the blind power of sermcw 
fashion, uncontrolled, to establish its Cfwn ^ 
standards^ and to exercise its (langerottf 
sway over the world. 

I]ff the fifth place, It is an errour tv 
believe, that devotion nourishes a spint 
of severity, in judging of the manners and 
characters of others. Under this reproach^ 
indeed, it has so long suffered in the world, 
that, with too many, the appellation of 
devout, suggests no other character, bat 
that of a sour and recluse bigot, who de- 
lights in censure. But the reproach is 
unjust ; for such a spirit is entirely oppo- 
site to the nature of true devotion. Th« 
very first traces which it imprints on the 
mind, are candour and humility. Its prin« 
ciples are liberal. Its genius is unassuming 
and mild. Severe only to itself^ it makes 
every allowance for others which humanity 
cap suggest. It claims no privilege of 
looking into their hearts, or of deciding 
with respect to their eternal state. «>^ If 
your supposed devotion product cotitraty 
effects ; if it infuse harsh^iess into yout 
seiitiments, and acrimony into your «p«9Ch{ 

T S^ yott 
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SEBMON you .may conclude, that, under a serious 
,^^ appearance, carnal passions lurk. And, if 
qjifer it sluiU so. far lift you up with self- 
conceit, as to make you establish your own 
opinions as an infallible standard for the 
whole Christian world, and lead you to 
consign to perdition all who differ from 
you, either in some doctrinal tenets, or 
in the mode of expressing them ; you may 
rest assured, that to much pride you have 
joined much ignorance, both of the nature 
. of devotion, and of the Gospel of Christ 
Finally, 

In the sixth place, It is an errour to 
ihink, that perpetual rapture and spi- 
ritual joy belong to devotion. Devout 
feelings admit very different degrees of 
warmth and exaltation. Some persot^s, 
by the frame of their minds, are much 
more susceptible than others of the tender 
fsmotions. They more readily relent at 
th^ view of divine goodness, glow with 
ft warmer ardour of love, and, by conse^ 
quence, rise to a higher elevation of joy 
fLnd. hope. JBut, in the midst of still and 
fatelj^ffectiopsj, di^votion often dwells; 
;;;, ' 1 * and. 
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and, though it produce no transports in the sftRMcw 
mifnd, diffuses over it a steady serenity, v 
Devout sensations not only vary in their 
degree, according to the frame of difFerelKt 
tempers; but, even among the best disposed, 
sufler much interruption and decay.' It 
were too much to expect, that, in the pre- 
sent state of humao frailty, those happy 
feelings should be uniform and"^ constant; 
Oppression of worldlyi cares, latiguor cJf 
spirits, and infirmities of health, hec[xxei\X\^ 
indispose us for the enjoyment of devodt 
affections. Pious men, on these occasions, 
are in hazard of passing judgment on tKeir 
own state with too much severity ; as if, fcif 
some great iniquity, they were condemned 
by God to final hardness of heart. Henc^ 
arises that melancholy, which has been seen 
to o\^;ercloud them ; and itehich has given 
occasion to many contemptirous scoffs of 
ungodly men. ^ But it is a melancholy 
which deserves to be treated with tenden- 
ness, not with contempt. It is the excesfi 
of virtuous and pious sensibility. It is the 
overflowing of a heart affected, in an exh 
^reme degree, with the humble sense of its 
own failings, and with ardent concern to 

T 3 attain 
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8WM0N attain the favour of God. A weakness^ 
however, we admit it to be, though not a 
crime] &nd hold it to be perfectly separable 
ftom the essence of devotion. For contri* 
tion, though it may melt, ought not to sink 
Hf overpower the heart of a Christian. 
The tear of repentance brings its own 
ipdief. Religion is a spring of consolation, 
jjot of terrour, to every well-informed 
iniQdt which, in a proper manner, rests its 
Kope on the infinite goodness of God, and 
the aUrSufficieat merit of Christ. 

To conclude. Let us remove from devov 
tion all those mistakes, to which the corrupt 
txons of men, or their ignorance and preju^ 
dices, have given rise. With us, let it be 
the worship of God, m spirit and in truth ; 
the elevation of the soul towards him in 
simplicity and love. Let us pursue it as 
the principle of virtuous conduct, and of 
inward peace; by frequent and serious me- 
ditation on the great objects of religion, let 
us lay ourselves open to its influence. By 
means of the institutions of the Gospd, let 
us ch^ish its impressions. And, above al^ 
let us piuy to God, that he may establish 

its 
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its power in our hearts. For here, if any «rmon 
where, his assistance is requisite. The spirit 
of devotion is his gift. From his inspira* 
tion it process. Towards him it tends ; 
and in his presence, hereafter, it shall attain 
its full peifectida. ; '* i 
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On the Duties of the Young. 



Titus, ii. 6. 
Young men likewise exhort^ to he sober-minded. 

SEBMON SOBRIETY of mind is one of those 
• , virtues which the present condition of 
human life strongly inculcates. The un- 
certainty of its enjoyments checks presump- 
tion ; the multipHcity of its dangers de- 
mands perpetual caution. Moderation, 
vigilance, and self-government, are duties 
incumbent on all; but especially on such 
as are beginning the journey of life. To 
them, therefore, the admonition in the Text 
is, with great propriety, directed ; though 
there is reason to fe^r, that by them it is in 
hazard of being least regarded. Expe- 
rience enforces the admonition on the most 

« 
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giddy, after they have advanced in years* seiimon 
But the whole state of youthful views and s,^ 
passions, is adverse to sobriety of mind« 
The scenes which ^ present themselves, at 
our entering upon the world, are commonly 
flattering. Whatever they be in themselves, 
the lively spirits of the young gild every 
opening prospect. The field of hope ap- 
pear* to stretch wide before them* Plea-^ 
sure seems to put fortli its blossoms on 
«very side. Impelled by desire, forward they 
rush with inconsiderate ardour : Prompt to 
decide, and to choose } averse to hesitate, ^ 
or to inquire ; credulous, because untaught 
by experience ; rash, because unacquainted 
•with danger; headstrong, because unsub* 
dtied by disappointment. Hence arise the 
perils, of which it is my design at present to 
ivam them . I shall take sobriety/ of mmct^ in 
its most comprehensive se«ise, as including 
the whole of that discipliiie which religion 
and virtue prescribe to youtbi Though the 
words of the Text are directly addr^ssiedto 
youngmtiv^ yet as the sanje admonitifonis 
given in a; preceding verse to the other sexr, 
the instructions which arise from the Text 
are to be considered as con; moni to both. 
^■? I intend. 
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UEMON I intendt first, to shew them the importance 
of b^mning earlj to give serious attentiaii 
to their conduct ; and, ueiict, to pcMot anf^ 
those virtues which they ought cliiefly to 
cultivate. 

As soon as you are capable of refleq^ 
tion» you must perceive that there is ^ 
right and a wrong in huoian actkN|& 
You see, that those who ase bom with 
the same advantages <^ fwtune, are not 
aU equally prosperous in the coune of lifis^ 
While some of them, by wise and steady 
conduct^ attain distinction in the wprl^i 
and pass thor days with comibit aa^ 
honour ; othns of the same tank, bj meaa 
and vicious behaviour, fbi^t iJbe advaa*- 
lages of thdr birth, involve themselves ia 
muck nnsery, and end in being a di»- 
grace to their fiiends, and a burden on 
soci^y% Eariy thai, you may leain, that 
it IS not on die eKtsmal OMidition in 
wydi you find youradves pUoed, but 09 
the part whidi you are to mcX^ tlmt yoor 
vetfM^e or unbappiness, your kowmr cmt 
hri ta nn y, depend. Now, wImb 
taact th«t pait> wlnit can hc^ 

It 
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moBEiient than to regulate your plan of sbemon 
conduct with the most serious attantioo^ . ^ > 
befoi^ you have yet committed . any fatal 
or irretrievable errours ? If, instted. o£ 
exerting reflection for this valuable pur--. 
poM^ .you deliver yourselves up^ at so criK 
tkial a time; to sloth and pleasure.^ if yoii:^ 
rtiuse to listen to any counsisllor but .hu«^ 
^oiir, or to attend to any. puraint except 
tbat of .amusement ; if you aUoAr. j^ucA 
skkhres to floiat loose and caiPfdess on the 
tide: of life, ready to receif^.any \difee^ 
tidn^ which the current 'of : £aAmon nmyt 
<dKifice to giu« you, what can you mxpeht 
to^^ follow Utim such beginnings? ^i^S^tt 
so many abound y^u ai^ undergoing! thd 
sad consequences of a Uke indiscretion^ 
for what reason shall not those coo* 
sequences extend to you ? Shall yoii 
attain suceess without that preparation, 
and escape dangers without that prelchd«» 
ticUt whidi is required of otliers? ^Sfaall 
hit^piness grow up to you of it& owq 
accord^ ainl soMcit your acceptance, when^ 
to the rest of mankind, it is theitiiit.o£ 
k>kig cultivation, and the acquisition 9f 
ifilKMAr iand: eare ^-«««^]>eoetve f ot youi> 
v^- ^^ ^ selves 
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SERMON selves with such arrogant hopes. Wbat^ 
ever be your rank, Providence will not, 
for your sake, reverse its established or- 
der. The Author of your being hath 
enjoined you to take heed to your wayi; 
to ponder the paths of your feet; to remember 
your Creator in the days of your youth. He 
hath decreed, that they only who seek 
after wisdom shall find it ; th^t fools .shaUi 
be afflictedy because of their transgressianti 
and that whoso refuseth instruction jsh(^ 
destroy his onm soul. By listeningi to these 
adnionitions, and tempering tbe> vivacitjr 
of youth with a proper mixture of serioiNi 
thought, you may ensure cbeeifulness for 
the rest of life ; but by dehvering your-^: 
selves up at present to giddine^ and levity, 
you lay the foundation of lasting heaviness 
of heart. . 'i 

When you look forward to those pkos, 
of life, which either your circumstances 
liave suggested, or your frienda have pro- 
posed, you will not hesitate, to acJcnovf'^ 
ledge, that^ in order to pursue them with 
advantage, some previous discipline is re- 
quisite. Be assured, that, whatever is. to 
be your profession, no educatioD is mcKfi 

necessary 
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necessary to your success, than the* ac- sermon 
quirernent of virtuous dispositions and 
habits. This is the universal preparation 
for every character, and every station in 
life. Bad as the world is, respect is alwaysf 
paid to virtue. In the usual course of 
human affairs, it will be found that a 
plain understanding, joined with acknow* 
ledged worth, contributes more to prospe- 
rity, than the brightest parts without pro«- 
hity or honour. Whether science, or busi- 
ness, QV public life, be your aim, virtue 
still enters, for a principal share, into all 
those great departments of society. It is 
connected with eminence, in every liberal 
art J with reputation, in every branch of 
fair and useful business ; with distinction, 
in every public station. The vigour which 
it gives the mind, and the weight which 
it adds to character; the generous senti- 
ments which it breathes, the undaunted 
spirit which it inspires, the ardour of dili- 
gpnce which it quickens, the freedom which 
it procures from pernicious and dishonour- 
able avocations, are the foundations of ^ 
that is high in fame, or great in success, 
among men. - 

What. 
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SERMON Whatever ornamental or engaging en* 
^'* dowments you now possess, virtue is a 
necessary requisite, in order to their 
shining with proper lustre* Feeble are 
the attractions of the fairest form, if it 
be suspected that nothing within cotrre^ 
sponds to the pleasing appearance without^ 
Short are the triumphs of wit, when it is 
supposed to be the vehicle of malice. By 
whatever arts you may at first attract the 
attention, you can hold the esteem^ and 
secure the hearts of others, only by ami- 
able dispositions, and the accomplishments 
of the mind. These are the qualities whose 
influence will last, when the lustre of all 
that once sparkled and dazzled has passed 
away. 

Let not then the season of vouth be 
barren of improvements so essential to 
your future felicity and honour. Now is 
the seed-time of life ; and according to 
what you sow you shall reap. Youi* cha«- 
racter is now, under Divine assistance, of 
your own forming ; your fate is, in sane 
itte^ure^ put into your own bands. Your 
^RBture^isas y^t pliant and soft. Habits 
have not established their dominion. Pre* 
'i*. 1 judices 
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judices have not pre-occupied your un-- 8£iiM0N 
derstanding. The world has not had time ^ *^* 
to contract and debase your affections. 
AJl your powers are more vigorous, dis- 
embarrassed and free, than they will be 
at any future period. Whatever impulse 
you now give to your desires and passions, 
tile direction b likely to continue* It 
will form the chanilel in which your life 
, is to run ; nay, it may determine its ever- 
lasting issue. Consider then the employ- 
ment of this important period, as the 
highest trust which shall ever be com- 
mitted to you; as, in a great measure, 
decisive of your happiness, in time, and 
in eternity. As in the succession of the 
seasons, each, by the invariable laws of 
]NFature, affects the productions of what is 
neit in course; so, in human life, every 
period of our age, according as it is well 
or ill spent, influences the happiness of 
that which is to follow. Virtuous youth 
gradually brings forward accomplished 
and flourishing manhood ; and such man* 
llood passes of itself, without uneasiness, 
into respectable and tranquil old age. But 
when nature is turned out of its regiilalr 

course, 
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SERMON course, disorder takes place in the moral, 
J"' , just as in the vegetable world* If the 
Spring put forth no blossoms, in Summer 
there will be no beauty, and in Autumn 
no fruit. So if youth be trifled away 
without improvement, manhood will be 
contemptible, and old age miserable. If 
the beginnings of life have been vanity^ its 
latter end can be no other than vexation of 
spit^t. 

Having thus shown the importance of 
beginning early to give serious attention tb 
conduct, I come, next, to point out the 
virtues which are most necessary to be cul- 
tivated in youth. What I shall, 

I. Recommend, is piety to God. With 
this I begin, both as a foundation of 
good morals, and as a disposition particu- 
larly graceful and becoming in youth. 
To be void of it, argues a cold heart, des- 
titute of some of the best affections which 
belong to that age. Youth is the season 
of warm and generous emotions. The 
heart should then, spontaneously, ris# 
into the admiration of what is greats 
glow with the love of what is fair and 
4 excellent. 
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txceWetkti and mdt at tfee diwwvery of «rmo» 
tsenderwdss aiid goodiiew. Whew can any ^' 
object be ft)tiit>d> so proper to l«todle thdie 
ciffeCtiMs^ a^s Che Father of the \iniverse^ 
and the Author of all felicity ? Unmoved 
t>y teneratron, caii'yoa contemplate t^at 
grander and majesty, which his works 
every where display ? Ufit<iuched by gta- 
titudei can yon view that proftii^on of 
good, which, in this pleasing season of life, 
feis beneficent hand pours around youP 
Happy in the love and affection of those 
^th wbom you afre connected, look tap to 
tibe Suprenie BdVig, as the impW&t mi att 
the friendship which has eter .beee thfewa 
y>oii by others; himself, youir best and 
ytMtf first friend; formeriy, ttie sapporto: 
(yf your infkncy, and the guide of your 
ehildbood ; now, the guardian of yout 
youth, and the hope of your comitig years. 
View religious homage, as a natural ex^ 
p»>e86ion of gratitude to him fof all his 
^wdiiess. Consider it as the service of tha 
•Gferf ^f your Fathers; of him to whom your 
^parente devoted you ; of him, whotn in for- 
4ner ages your aft^estors feonouted ; and by 
whom they are rtow rewarded, aad bkssed 
'¥0*.* I. u in 
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SERMON in Heaven. Connected twith so m^ny ten-f 
^^' der sensibilities of soul, let religion be with 
you, not the cold and barren offspring of 
speculation, but the warm and vigorous 
dictate of the heart. 

But though piety cliiefly belong to the 
heart, yet the aid of the understanding is 
requisite, to give a proper direction to the 
devout affections. You must endeavour, 
therefore, to acquire just views, both of 
the great principles of natural religion^ and 
of the peculiar doctrines of the Gospel^. For 
this end, study the sacred Scriptures.. Con- 
sult, the word of God, ixiore than theisystems 
of men, if you would know the truth in 
its native purity. When, upon rational ajad 
.sober inquiry, you have established your 
principles, suffer them not to be shaken by 
%he scoffs of the licentious, or the cavils, of 
the sceptical. Remember, that in the ex- 
amination of every great and comprehen- 
sive plan, such as that of Christianity, dif- 
ficulties may be expected to occur;, and 
that reasonable evidence is not to be rei- 
jected, because the nature of our present 
state allows us only to know in part ^ and to 
set through a glass^ darkly. 

Impress 
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Impress your minds with reverence for sermon 
&n that is sacred* Let no wantonness of ^^' 
youthful spirits, no comphance with the 
intemperate mirth of othei's, ever betray 
you into prophane salhes. Beside? the guilt 
which is thereby incurred, nothiog givtfs a 
more odious appearance of petulance and 
presumption to youth, than the aflfectation 
of treating religion with levity. Instead of 
being an evidence of superior understand- 
ing, it discovers a pert and shallow mind; 
which, vain of the first smatterings of know- 
ledge, presurties to make hght of wliat the 
rest of mankind revere. 

At the same time you are not to ima- 
gine, that when exhorted to be religious, 
you are called upon to become more for* 
mal and solemn in your manners than 
others of the same years, or to erect your- 
selves into supercilious reprovers of those 
around you. The spirit of true religioi^ 
breathes gentleness and aflfability. It gives 
a native, unaffected ease to the behaviour. 
It is social, kind, and cheerful; far re- 
moved from that gloomy and illiberal su* 
perstition which clouds the brow, sharpens^ 
the temper, dejects the spirit, and. teaches 
• .;i-\; u 2 mea 
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men to fit themselves for another world, 
by neglecting the concerns of this. Let 
your religion on the contrary, connect 
preparation for Heaven^ with an honour- 
able discharge of the duties of active life. 
Let it be associated in your imagination, with 
all that is manly and useful; with whatsoever 
things are true, are just ^ arepure^ are lovely ^ 
are of good report ^ wherever there Is any 
virttie^ and wherever there is any praise. Of 
such religion discover, on every proper oc- 
casion, that 3'6u are not ashamed ; but avoid 
making any unnecessary ostentation of it 
before the world. 

IL. fmof fietyy join modesty and docility, 
revfeb^Ctt of your parents, and submission 
to those who are your superiours in know- 
ledge, in station, and in years. Depend- 
ence and obedience belong to youth. Mo- 
dJesHy is one of its chief ornaments ; and 
kas ever been esteemed a presage of rising 
lAerit* When entering on the career of 
life, it is your part, not to assume the 
reins as yet into your hands ; but to com* 
ihit yourselves to the guidance of the ndore 
ezpeHenced, and to become wise by tbe 

wisdom 
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wkdom of thosQ whg have; gon/e before sermon 

Of aU th^ folJie^ incident to youtb-v 
the^Q.^j;^ none ,whi.<;|i. eithar- d^ri«::iui 
pre&enit appearanci:^, .or Wast the prospeclt 
of itw ftiture prosperity,. .more than: .selln 
conej^t, prestjiinptioni and !Qb9ttnacy^^:iBjr 
qjieoking its,r«itHml .progifes* ii({i(iiptciy«Y 
wenfc t^ey ftx it:.in > long .i«M«»tuBtjf-) 
^f^ jfiie€|uj$ntly' pfoduce jjiisohicfeitciwhich 
can.fl;e*:fif l?e i:epftir^i, .jY^t.tlie^jwfiKice* 
too <poBJflJQnly /fiwfldi, among 'thft yfwog. 
Big;wit}Mefttpi!pripfi,,;a«d eWtedijI^/iifipej 
they . resaWe , tg-, trust : for - ^ucct»fc; ^fenrtoiid 
tHit th^stelvea. EmiU. oCtheidt^owft 5ftbU*r 
ti<e8,.,\..th«y.odeTid^ >thQ/«i^wqft^iflwii, wbiijli 
are, giiven'ithem by rtheiv frJ#n4»»il«?j tb« 
tipwrous sijggfsti)t»pfli ,Qf,r pge. jT'ftfijwiw 
tO; learn, tpo ^ijijHpi^tient! jt^l^j^l^ifQ^^jboa 
%war4 ^Q bei : ;xe!itraii¥NHir;fe^t<iiii«gej 
with ,|>recipi<i$;»t, .iiitd»«*«ti»)flii,ii^>' ikn 
ittidsjb.of all the dftngf«$,^i|ht)twWc5i> life 
^bouiidf^. Seeat Ikhfiy'.ia yovkiftgimt&rVimM 
?m ow»:.cdnceit ? Thir4 is nvfr^Jufpp. ff .« 
fpolt thftfi'. of km. -^ PQ$iti iie, »»;jfm iww ai^ 
ift: yquT Ppinions, and eonfi^ifld in yow 
assertions, be assured, that' Ulie . time ap- 
u 3 proaches 
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SERMON proaches when bdth men and thiiJgs will 
^ . appear to you in a different light. Many 
charactei-s which you now admire, will, 
by and byv* sink in your esteem ; and many 
opinions, of which you are at present most 
tenacious, will alter as you advance in 
years. Distrust, therefore, that glare of 
yoothfal- presumption, which daz^les-your 
eye$i = ' Abound not in your own li^dse. 
Put ttot yourselves forwa«:d with too tn^h 
cagerflfess? nbrim^giric^ thut, by the impe-' 
tuo^ty of 'juvenile ardour, you caii over- 
turn syis^ertis which have- been ]orig estSL^ 
blisfafed; afid change the face of the* world; 
LetifH Htft^^fo think m6re highly of ffbbr^ehe^ 
than yoU'diight to thinks hut to think sbherly-. 
By p«tieot and gradual progresfeiott in im- 
praVemeht,ydu may, in due time, command 
lastieg e^f^eii) t bu^ by assuming^ at preiscinlv 
atone-of ettpferidrity, to which you have'nc^ 
title, yt)te*will' disgust ^thbse- whose approba- 
tion itilJHiolif ittip^nant to gain. ^Forward 
vivacitjr^aafty fit you t* be the coBfi^anion 
6f an idle' houn More solid qualities must 
recommeUid you to the wise, andimark you 
out for importabce and consideratioo. in* 
3ttbsequent life. * 

III. It 



'in. tr is net^essary 11^ redGoniiieodt tor smmM 
your, sincerity' an^ tnit^. Tiiis is the basis' v. 
of every virtue. 'Thati darkness bf: cha^ 
i^ictef, where we can see no heart ;. thoGRt| 
foldihg^ of art, thrq^gb; which iiD'nativie 
aiFeetion is allowed to penetrate, '^pisesetit- 
an ol^eet, unaraiabte in every season of life^ 
but paitlcularly odibtts in youth, I^at 
an age when the' 'lieart is waTiH, whenithb 
enlfoiion^ are strdngi and wheti nature is; 
expefcted to sliowits^-fpee and opcn,'-yo«| 
can- already stnile' &nd deceive, > what i«ai 
vtC' to look for when you shall/'ibe- long^ 
hacktfeyed^in the 'Ways ^lof men ; -tvliija in* 
tetie^ &ballihav&>ei»tnplett6d>the <)bdiiiatiaiA; 
e6:your' heart*, ankd esperiencfr^siliaillvhaiMi 
improved youlnttllthd arts of guife ?"Di«^ 
^bulhtiom ifiwy^AitlH is the'fofe^'runaer of 
peilfidy'in>o]d"agii/« 'litsi first appeacranc^ is 
tlMS HPatsk^iomeV) «f 'igrowtug >depimvk>y/ttnMl 
fistui«»ll«ftt«i; ltd«gradi(»p«rtstAtiCrieaiif« 
ih^,r oblciit«& ^h6!>]usitre(J«f><e«^r3S(k:ei&i]k 
pUshiDient'v aind sinks you'idto cont«bip<r 
with: 0od"fipd' man.' )fU'^ * ■ iMr v rh.^w 
As yob value,'! tihercfbre,^: Jtb^JJaptJiw* 
baldon gS" Heaven;'''or the ^cstotmi) ^ llrar 
world, cultivate the love of truth. In all 

; ; • ji u 4 your 
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jroui peoeeodiDgs/be direct and xxsnsisletit 
logehnity and candour possess tho. ixiiost 
powerful charm; they b^peak universlil 
inrour^ and carry an apology for almost 
eiirerjr failing. The lip of truth shaU JM 
ertabkihed for ever ; but a lying tongue i$ 
hutforamontent^. The path of trutht is 
a plain andta safe path; that of falsehood 
18 a perple»ng maze^ After the first de* 
parture from sir\cerity, it is not ia ymt 
Ikower to stop* Om^ artifice unavoidably 
kads on to another ; till, as the intricaoy 
of the labyrinth increases, you are left 
antangkd iu. your own snare. X)9ceit ^i»i 
coven a little mind>: which slops At /teoH 
porary expedients, without mmg to conin 
prebensi?e views of cpnduct. It; betraya^ 
at the same time, a dastardly spirit. It 
k the resource of one wboiwantt.couragi^ 
lo avow, hie designs, or' to lesjt upon hiam 
self. 'Whereas, opennesiiof cbain«C;ter di»-< 
plays that generous . boldness which ought 
to distiDguish youth. To set out io tlw) 
wcjrld with no other principle than a 
craf^x attaitioQ to interest, betokens one 
wluoiadaatiDed ftnr cree|nng through the 

inferiour 



iofcriQur : vm\k9 of life. . But to ' gWe^ ; ah sbbmqn: 
earl J. preference to hobour ahore ^ri| ^ 
V9hen tibey staad in oompetition; tordespsse 
every advantage which cannot be? attoUMd 
without dishonest art&; tOf biook no.'Sikeaii4 
ness; and to^stoop to no dissimulattonijiare 
the indicationa of a great Jbind, the pre^ 
sages tof'future emineneeand distinetiQii 
iftlifty: i-vv - . ■ '\ 

At tlie sanm^tinae this tirtuotis ainceiitjn 
is perfectly consistent with the mast pro* 
deot vigiiancei and caution. It is opposed 
to eunn mgi mot to tnie wisdom. It is' not 
the simplicity of ^^we^kiaad improizadent^ 
butihe/cidttdaur of an enliu^d andpoble 
miiid; off one who scevna deceit, beieause 
he:aocomit9 it both base and ohpFsfiiable; 
and who;s<;ekino disguise, because he needs 
none to hide hun. Lard! who shall aMde 
im thy tabermack f Who shall aseeudintothy 
hafyhilif He that vaiketh mprightfyand 
mutketh righteoumtss^ amdsptaheih ihe Jruth 
mhkheaatU ■ - 'rv*- 

IV. Youth is the ^yroper seasoq of cuU 
tnatiiig the beneToIent and huiasaqe a'fi^c- 
tioos. Aa a great part of your happines^^ is 
to depend eo the cc«tnexiens i^hkh jKni 

form 
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SERMON form with others, it is of high importance 
r. ^' . that^ou acquire, by times, the temper and 
the; manners which will render sucll con- 
nexions comfortable* liet a sense of jus* 
tice be the foundation of all jour social 
quatities. In your most early intercourse 
with the world, and. even in your youthful 
amnrsements, let no 'unfairness be found. 
Engrave on your mind that sacred rude, of 
doing. idll tkingi'to others, iiccarding' as you 
msf^ that they should do unto you.i For this 
fendr^ ;iiBpress yourselves iwith a deep sense 
6f the Original \asnif natural equality of men^ 
^baikm'er advaMages -of birth or.fortubd 
you>rp68sess^ 'i^eMer: display tbera with ad 
ostentatious superiority, Leaire die subbi^ 
dihJLticnurcfrabh^to'regulate the intercourse 
of more advanced^ years. Ai present^ it 
beicfomesAyou. .to\ a<\t.among yoW compa^ 
nidm^^viEi^* man: With mdh. ' Remeriiber how 
uuknidtRVi to,yoti\al)s -.the vicissitudes 'df\lbA 
Ti^Ofld ;' a^d howofteia they, an wh«>nli|SpBW 
rant ajnd contemptuous young .men iMice 
looked down with scorn, have risen to be 
their superiours in future years. »^ ^' V( 

Compassion is an emotion of which yoU 
ought never to be ashamed. Graceful id 
youth, ia the tear, ^ofisyrapatby^aiifi'thd 

heart 
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hjeart that'*ttelt» at the* tale of tvbe» Let sermon 
not ea^e^ktid indulgence *contraot your af- 
fections; ^and wrap you 'up in selfish enjoy- 
ment. But^go sometinies to the house of 
mournings as well as: to the house of feasting. 
A'caeustom yburselvfes to thi^k of the d is- 
Iresses of huti^an life > - as >the solitary 6ot^ 
tage, the d^jring parent^ > and the weeping 
orphan;: ^^k6u shall not' harden thy heairt^ 
norshuf'^hif hand from thkf poor hrother i 
hut thow 'shall' surely give unto him in the 
day of his need : And thine heart shAll not 
be grieved tt^hen thou givestunto him f^he^ 
cause that f^r this things ^ the Lord thy God 
shall bleis^iUee in all thy'i)ork4^. -NfeVflt 
spolrt With p&ln ^l>d didtrciss, in UnyM-'fotit 
amuseiiierite*(i'nQr treat^'4ven the itteane'st 
insect trith'w^fltoai«ratelty. ' 
' '-' In young mijidsy tkere k cottinionlyi a 
strong^^^pehsity to particular • ihtimftciey 
and fnen^liipB; You^h^ itideed, is the se^ 
son wheel ftiienidsbipskre sottietimes fordi^^ 
which Dot<bi54y tohtidiUe through succeed^ 
ing liffeyibut \Wiich glow lb the last, with a 
teoderness' Unknown to^ the connexions 
begun in,, cooler years. The propensity 

♦ Deut«xt. 7, 10. 

therefore 
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0BRMCW tb^refpreisBott^bei'di^Qouif^gecli thou|^ 
. ^ . at tjie saqie tiipe it i«uat bfi regulated witk 
much^ciroiiuns^peptioiQ sund c^ie^ . ;Toq nmn^ 
of the pretended tn^pd^bipa of youth,, are 
' mere combinations ut pleasure* . Thc^ are 
ofiieo founded on capcixuovo likiogs; audr 
4enlycontracted,9ind-<^!Suddealy dissolved^ 
Sometimes they; are th«r^£feot .of interested 
complaisance and battery. Qa>t^ one sidc^ 
and of icredulouft, fondnesav.Aii.v.^^ others 
Bewarft.of web rash awi..da»gerQuA. coo* 
ncctw»s*\whix;fe Uaay #terwa«le Jdad you 
j^tHh 4Ji»hQ0Q«}n ; JElemetober>\thlkt. .by th* 
charactec of those. Awhom yo«i ch^se. for 
yojuxr. friends,, yowr own isyJAkely to he 
^ripe^ and wiH ,9^tai«ly . te^ judged ^ 
by :tMi M^Q«ld< ..'JBQ;.a]p^, .ithoirefcire, ;and 
cautious in contrafQJiing iotimiieji ;: .. hut 
lyhcin ai./viutjLiQti* ;fr*?ndshi^:is .pncs^ e^ta- 
blisibfd, conMder it as a saciiad ftf^gemcat. 
Ejt-po^e not yom^fiWes to thfiiMpnoach «l 
Ughtn«9& md inco9»tai^». vhjth .alwiu» 
b^a.peak eiither a tri^Dgt, oviavbMO mud. 
EQV^iaJ none of the secrets :«f/ yodr^fHeod. 
!6e faithful, to, his tnteresto.: . iPoffiaake him 
not im dasg^, Abh<Mr> the- lihought of §«i 
quiring any advantajg^? .j^^hjs prejudice or 

hurt 
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hurt. Thtre is A friiekdthat hveth at all isfraMow 
Hmes^ And a hrofher that is born for adver^ 
Hiiy. Thine o^n friend^ and thy fdtkir^s 
ffiifni^ forsake i%dt^. 

Fiftftlly, t>ti tfefk bead jUfttorder to rendei- 
]^^ut8eh7<Sb amial)le in sotfety, fconrecit evety 
^pptktBXice oflMifshness Iq behaviour^ Let 
Ibat cotirteby distinguish your demeanour, 
whidi st>riAgK']n6t so much from studied 
^yotitintess, as ftdttf a mild and gentle heart* 
Fdldw the customs of the world in mat-r 
ters indiiferent; but stop when they become 
^nftiL Let yoiir manners be simple ^nd 
natural; and of course they will be en^ 
gfrging. Affectation is certain deformit]^'. 
By forming themselves on fantastic tnod^ls, 
and vying with one another in •every reign*- 
l&g fdlly, the young begin with being ridicu- 
lotis^ and end in being vicious atad immtttaT* 

V. Let me partfciilat^y exhott yo*th to 
teitapeiratice in pl^^Utte : Let ttie admonish 
ythdlfi, tO'' beware of that N^ek on which 
tliotfeMdB iV(M^ face to ract, continue to 
iplit. Thfe kyre Of [^easate Natural 'fotaah 
in eVei-y |*riod ^ WS life, glow* M ihife 

♦ Prov.xm 17.— xxyii«i6» •^ !• 

;"•-• . .J age 
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SERMON age with excessive ardour. Novelty adds 
^ fresh charms, as yet, to every gratificatioD. 
The world appears to spread a continual 
feast; and health, vigour, and high spi* 
fits, invite them to partake of it without 
restraint In vain we warn them of lar 
tent dangers. Religion is accused of insuf- 
ferable severity, in prohibitifig enjoyment; 
and the old, when. they. pffer their aidi<(o* 
nitioos, are upbraided with hs^ving forgpt 

that they onqe were young. And^ yet, 

my friends, to what do the.resti^inls of 
];eljgion, and the counsels. ;of age, with 
jespect to pleasure, amount ?.i They, may 
all be comprised in few wdrds, .not to 
hurt yourselves, and not to hurt others, 
by your pursuit of pleasure. Within thf(^ 
bounds pleasure is lawful; beyond them> 
it becomes criminal, because it isruinous» 
Are these restraints any other than what a 
wise man would choose to.^n[^H)se on him- 
self? We call you not -.to renounce plea* 
fiure, but to enjoy itjn safety. loftead.. of. 
abridging it, we exhort you Ip puwue it on 
an extensive plan. We propose measure* 
for securing its possession, and for prolongT 
ing its duration* ;, _ . 

Consult 
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Consult your whole nature. Coiisider skrmon 
y»urseh':es not oaly as sensitive,/ buti as 
rational: beings ; not only i as rational , but 
social;^ not only as social, but immortaU 
Wbateter violates yowc tiature in any. of 
the^e respects^ cannot a»ffprdtr«« p]?asw^« 
^lly^moFe than tl^it wJiifili*\.un4!Brrftine^»an 
tissiej^tvai part of tbfi^yital s^j^tem can pro? 
mote health,. Eor the^truth.of.this conclu* 
siqni w,?;. appeal npt wjerely to the autho- 
•rity^ftf religipn, nor to the testimony of the 
.Hgedy but to yourselves and your pwn.:ex- 
pfiriemje. We ask, Wliether you have not 
fotij^d, that in a course of criminal e.xc^ss, 
'J0U|;ptea8ijire was more than compensated 
by ^suJcoeeding pain ? Whether, if not fraojn 
^veiyr .'particular instance, yet from every 
J[\abit, at least, . of . unlawful gratification, 
there did not spring some thorn to wound 
;you, there did not arise j^Qine consequence 
;to make you repent .of it in the issue? 
Jiim long then ye simple ones I will ye Itfvc 
fiimflmtyf Jlow, long repeat the ;sdaie 
f©un4 of perniciojip fplly, and tamely ex- 
ppsfe yourselves to (be .caught in the same 
snaise? .If youL ,haye any consideration, or 
any firmness Left, avoid temptationi^ if^r 
.... 7 whicli 
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s^MoM which you have footid yoursdv^i on- 
e<|ual, with as much caare, as jnou would 
shun pestilential iafection. Break off aU 
c<Hi«ie;&t<Mi8 Kith the loose and pro^gate. 
When siMters enttci ihte, camint fAottiMf. 
Lo6k iiifi m the irme »heH Uu 'teds «0ftiM 
it ^ifeth it$ eohur iH tkt dttp-: fl>f*tit the 
iast it biteth tike a serpent , ^tn44Htifg^h l^e 
■an adder. Renwve thy toiiyfrorli tkt- tktnnge 
wemahf and came Mt niarth^ dMrof'her 
house. Let n&t thhte heart itwUnt <#ft het 
tptiys ; for her house is the tvay to htM. 
TkoH goeiX c^ter her as a bird hastetk to tht 
<sn'afef and knoweih not that it 4s f iff his iifk. 
By these unbap))y eaicesseis tof itfi^^^t 
fteasure in youths how many abkiiUlte 'dis- 
positions are corrupted or de^tr^yed! Hovr 
manj rising capacities and powbra are Mi{>> 
|»r6s&ed! How many flattering ' bopeis of 
panelt^ls and friends are totally extingaishied! 
M^ho but must drop) a tear over htttnan 
Uiatui^^, when faie- Molds that mottilt^ 
^^h arose so hright> overcast witii>lBiich 
'u)¥ti'fA^y darkness^ tiiait good >hilMMia( 
If4ii«h once captivated afll hoartESi thai 'vi- 
vacity which {^rkled t* ev^ry njoijbffiniy, 
those ^>lbitides i^hich vfem fiittttd fear -iid^ftii- 

5 ing 
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ing the highest station, all sacrificed at the sermon 
shrine of low sensuality; and one who was ^ ^^' 
formed for running the fair career of life 
in the midst of public esteem, cut off by 
his vices at the beginning of his course, or 
sunk, for the whole of it, into insignificancy, 
and contempt! — These^ O sinful pleasure! 
are thy trophies. It is thus that, co-6pe* 
rating with the foe of God and man, thou 
degradest human honour, and blastest the 
opening prospects of human' felicity. 

VL Di LI 6 BNC£, industry, and proper 
improTement of time, are material dutietf 
of (he young. To no purposie are they 
endowed with the best abilities, if they 
wAnt activity for exerting them. Unavail-^ 
ing in this case, will be every direction that 
can be given tiiem, either for their temporal 
or spiritual welfare. In youth, the habits 
of industry are most easily acquired. In 
youth, the incentives to it are strongest, 
from ambition and from dtrty^ from emu- 
lation and hope, from all the prospects 
which the beginning of life affords. If, 
dead to these calls, you already languish in 
slothful inaction, what will be able to 

VQt* u X quicken 
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WBMON quicken the more sluggish current of ad* 
vanciQg years ? 

Industry is not only the instrument of 
imprpvemejit, but the foundation of plea- 
sure. Nothing is so opposite to the true 
(enjoyment of life, as the relaxed and feeble 
state of an indolent mind. He who is a 
stranger to industry, may possess, bat he 
cannot enjoy. For it is labour only which 
gives the relish to pleasure. It is tlie ap- 
pointed vehicle of every good to man. It 
is the indispensibJe condition of our pos* 
sessing a sound mind in a sound body. 
Sloth is so inconsistent with bothnthaA itis 
hard tq determine whether it be a ffftfAtav 
fi>e to (Virtue^ or to health and happineaa* 
Ibactive> as. it is in itself, it9 e;^ects:;«re 
fctftlly pow^'&il. Though »t Mppf»v, 9, 
itow^ flowing streap), yet, fit uoderQiiiies 
Ml thifit is ;»table aiqd flourishiqg. rJljtnot 
^4ly saps the foundation of every ; virtue, 
but pours upon you a deluge of cirim^. apd 
enrils^ It; i» like watcHTi which first putrefiea by 
stagnation,' and then sends up noxious yar 
.|>burs, and fills the atmosphere with d(#itb« 
. . Fly, therefore, from idlen^s, as, thpij^j^ 
tain parent both of jguilt an^ of.i«in.iui4fl4 



wQdet idleness I ooacMide^ dot mere inaction sbmson 
otklf^ but all that circle of trifiing occupa* 
tioQB,> in vrhicii too many saunter away 
tbeir ymnth y perpetually engfiged in fmi^- 
}ous 8ocie4gr^»0r public atibusemeots ; in the 
iafeours dfrtdiresajor^tbebstbatatioti of their 
persons. ^i-^Iis.tlaigr the foaedation which you 
lagrtfdr future usbfuhiess and esteem ? By 
such accoDi'^lishilieDtB do you hope to re- 
eoiniBiend yourselves to the thinkiiig part 
^f the wituid^ and? to answer the expecta- 
tionS'Of your friends, and your country ? •— 
Amtusemefits^ youth requh'es. It were vain, 
it were cruel to prohibit them. But though 
aUofiable as the reldxaitiop, diey are mmt 
caipablea;s the businessjdf the young; ' For 
they thc^' become the gulph of tiihe^ aod^ 
the^^ibon of the.raindi ' fFhey foment \fm^ 
passions. They ' weakcin- Ujie. manly fKlwen^ 
Tht^ sink the native Ttgour of yiouth into 
contemptible effeminacy. . 

B^deeming your time firom su4ihdang9V«^ 
ous waste, seek to fill it with einpioyobttiita 
which you may review with satisfaction. 
The acquisition of knowledge is one oi the 
most honourable occupations of youth. 
The desire of it discovers a ttberal mfind, 
and is connected with many acofliniphsli^ 

X 3 ments^ 
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SBRMON meats, and many virtues. But though 
^" J your train of life should not lead you to 
study, the course of education always 
furnishes proper employments to a well* 
disposed mind. Whatever you pursue, be 
emulous to excel. Generous ambition, and 
sensibility to prafse, are, especially at your 
age, among the marks of virtue. Think 
not that any affluence of fortune, or any 
elevation of rank, exempt you from the 
duties of application and industry. In- 
dustry is the law of our being; it is the 
demand of Nature, of Reason, and of God. 
Remember always, that the years which 
now pass over your heads, leave perma* 
nent memorials behind them. From your 
thoughtless minds they may escape; but 
they remain in the remembrance of God. 
They form au. important part of the register 
of your life^ They will hereafter bear 
testimony, either for or against you, at that 
day, when^ for all your actions, but parti- 
Qularly for the employments of youth, you 
must give an account to God. 

Thus I have set before you some of the 
chief qualifications which belong to that 
sober mind^ that virtuous and religious chap* 

racter 
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racter, which the Apostle in my Text re- iirmon 
commends to youth ; piety, modesty, truth, 
benevolence, temperance, and industry. 
Whether your future course is destined 
to be long or short, after this manner it 
should commence ; and, if it continue to 
be thus conducted, its conclusion, at what 
time soever it arrives, will not be inglorious 
or unhappy. For, honourable age is not that 
which standeth in length of time] or that 
which is measured hy number ofyearsi Bui 
wisdom is the grey hair to man ^ and an unr^ 
spotted life is old age. 

Let me finish the subject with recalling 
your attention to that dependence on the 
blessing of Heaven, which, amidst all your 
endeavours after improvement, you ought 
continually to preserve. It is too common 
with the young, even when they resolve to 
tread the path of virtue and honour, to set 
out with presumptuous confidence in them<» 
selves. Trusting to their own abilities for 
carrying them successfully through life, 
they are careless of applying to God, or of 
dieriving any assistance from what they are 
apt to reckon the gloomy discipline of reli- 

X 3 gion. 
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BBSMOH giop. Alas! how little do tbeykfioff; tb« 
^ dangers which await them I Neither kuy 
man wisdom, nor human virtuey^maupf 
ported by religion, are equal ta the. trying 
situations, which often occur in life. Bj 
the shook of temptation, how freq^nUy 
have the most virtuous intbntions.'be^ 
overthrown ? Under the pressure of dit*- 
aster, how often has the greatest oonstanqjr 
sunk ? Evert/ good^ and every perfect g^i^ 
is from above. Wisdom and virti|ie, as weU 
as riches and honour j come from Godi.. Dc^ 
stitute of his favour, you are in no better 
situation with all your boasted abilities 
than orphans left to wander in a tracldess 
desert, without any guide to conduct them^ 
or any shelter to cover them from the 
gathering storm. Correct, then, this ilU 
founded arrogance. Expect not^ th?^ your 
happiness can be independent of hitn who 
made you. By faith and repentance, apply 
to the Redeemer of theVorld.. By piety 
and -prayer, seek the protection of th? 
God of Hekven. I conclude with the so* 
lemn words, in which a great Prince d^ 
livered his dying charge to his son > i^Mds 
whickevery youngperson oil^t |o OQOsider 
.r.oi- ;• .■ as 
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as addressed to himself, and to engrave sermon 

XT ■ 

deeply on his heart : Thou^ Solomon^ my souy 
know thou the God of thy fathers ; and serve 
him with a perfect hearty and with a willing 
mind. For the Lord searcheth all hearts^ 
and undersiandeth all the imaginatiomofthe 
thoughts. If thou seek kim^ he will be found 
of thee ; hut if thou forsake Mm^ he will cast 
thee off for ever ♦. 

* I Cbron. xxviii. 9. 
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SERMON XII. 

On the Duties and Consolations of 
the Aged* 



SERMON 
XII. 



Proverbs, xvi. 31» 

The hoary head is a crozm of glory ^ if it be 
found in the way of righteousness. 

npO fear Godj and to keep his command" 
ments^ is the rule of our duty, in every 
period of life. But, as the light which 
guides our steps, varies with the progress of 
the day, so the rule of religious conduct is 
diversified in its application by the different 
stages of our present existence. To every 
age, there belongs a distinct propriety of 
behaviour. There arises from it, a series 
of duties peculiar to itself. 

Of those which are incumbent on youth, 
I have treated in the preceding Discourse. 

As 
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As we advance from youth to middle age, sermon 
a new field of action opens^ and a different 
character is required. The flow of gay 
and impetuous spirits begins to subside, 
liife gradually assumes a graver cast ; the 
mind a more sedate and thoughtful tiirn. 
The attention is now transferred from plea« 
sure to interest ; that is, to pleasure diffused 
over a wider extent, and measured by a 
larger scale. Formerly, the enjoyment of 
the present moment occupied the whole at^ 
tention. Now, no action terminates ulti« 
mately in itself, but refers to some morcf 
distant aim. Wealth and power^ the in- 
struments of lasting gratification, are now 
coveted more than any single pleasure. 
Prudence and foresight lay their plans. 
Industry carries on its patient efforts. Acti- 
vity pushes forward ; address winds around. 
Here, an enemy is to be overcome ; there, 
a rival to be displaced. Competitions warm ; 
and the strife of the world chickens on 
every side. To guide jnen through this 
busy period, without loss of integrity ; to 
guard them against the temptations which 
arise from mistaken or interfering interests ; 

to 
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sEkMON to call them from worldly pursuits to serious 
thoughts of their spiritual concerns^ is the 
great office of reHgiou* 

But as this inchides, in a great measure, 
the whole compass of moral duty^ as the 
general strain of religious exhortation ib ad* 
dressed to those who are in this season oiP 
life ; a delineation of the virtues properly 
belonging to middle age^may appear tinlie^ 
cessary, and would lead us into too wide a 
field. Let us therefore turn our view to a 
bounded prospect ; and contemplate a pie- 
riod of life, the duties of which are circum- 
scribed within narrower limits. • Old age is 
a stage of the human course, 'which every 
one hopes to reach; and therefore the 
consideration of it interests us all. It is 
a period justly entitled to general respect. 
Even its iailings ought to be touched ^ith 
a gentle hand; and though the petolfemt, 
and the vain; may despise the kMry head; 
yet the wisest of men has asserted in the 
Text, that when found in the waff of righ^ 
teoumesSj it is a crtmn of glory. I shall first 
otkir some counsels, concerning the errours 
which are most incident to the aged; S^ 

condly, 
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condly^ I shall suggest tibe peculiar duties sermon 
they ought to practise ; and, thirdly^ point v^ ™' 
out the consolations they may enjoy. 

L As, the follies and vices of youth are 
chiefly derived from inexperience and pre* 
sumptioa; so almost all the errours of age 
may be traced up to the feebleness and dis^ 
tvesses peculiar to thiU; time of life. TlKKigh 
in^ every part of life^ vexations ocein*, yet» 
in former years, either business, or pleasure, 
fcerved to obliterate their impres8ion,hy sup^ 
j;>lyiog occu(>ation to the mind. Old age 
begins its advances, with disqualifying men, 
f^r -rolishing the one, and for taking an 
active part in the other. While it mth« 
drfiivis their accustjomed supports, it imposes, 
ilt;the same tifbe, the additidnial biirden of 
gfonving in^rmities. In> the former stages 
of • their |ouroeyvho^ continued : to flaitt^t 
Oieia w^ nAany ftfak* aad enticing, pros- 
p0€t^ But}njH(d4|XHl;ioii;ad4Mbgeiaiarea8^ 
those plcMjL^iQg illusilDiKS vamib. i < liife is coft^ 
trMte4 witbin a narrow ! audi barreiiJ ciretei 
Yeai aDier year steals somewhat isiwayimtii 
their store pf comfort, >depdv«sihenfc of aome 
of Itheic ancient iheiids, bkints sooie^of thdt 

1 ;. powers 
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SERMON powers of sensation, or incapacitates them 

. ^"' . for some function of life. 

Tliough in the plan of Providence, it 
is wisely ordered, that before we are 
called away from the world, our attach- 
ment to it should be gi'adually loosened; 
though it be fit in itself, that, as in the day 
of human life, there is a morning and 
a noon, so there should be an evening 
also, when the lengthening shadows shall 
admonish us of approaching night; yet 
we have no reason to be surprised, if 
they who are arrived at this dejecting 
season, feel and lament the change which 
they suffer. The complaints, therefore, 
of the aged, should meet with tenderness, 
rather than ^ensure. The burden under 
which they labour ought to be viewed with 
sympathy, by those who must bear it in 
their turn, and who, perhaps, hereafter may 
complain of it as bitterly. At the same 
time, the old should consider^ that all the 
seasons of life have their several trials allot- 
ted to them ; and that to bear the infirmities 
of age with becoming' patience, is as much 
their duty, as is th^t of tlie young to resist 
the temptations of •yotathful pleasure; By 
7+ calmly 
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calmly enduring, for the short time that re- sERMoir 
mains, what Providence is pleased to inflict, 
they both express a resignation most accept- 
able to God, and recommend tliemselvea 
to the esteem and assistance of all who are 
around xhem. 

But though the querulous temper im- 
puted to old age, is to be considered as a 
natural infirmity, rather than as a vice; 
the same apology cannot be made for that 
peevish disgust at the manners, and that 
malignant censure of the enjoyments, of 
the young, which is sometimes found to 
accompany declining years. Nothing can 
be more unjust, than to take offence at 
others, oa account of their partaking of 
pleasures, . which it is past your time to 
enjoy. By indulging this fretful temper, 
you both aggravate the uneasiness of age, 
and you alienate those on whose affection 
much of your comfort depends. In order 
to make the two extremes of life unite in 
amicable society, it is greatly to be wished 
that the young would look forward, and 
consider that they shall one day be old ; and 
that the old would look back, and, remem- 
bering that they once were young, make 

proper 
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asRMON proper allowances for the temper and the 
^^ manners of youth. 

But, instead of this, it is too commoo to 
find the aged at declared enmity with the 
whole system of present customs and man- 
ners ; perpetually complaining of die grow- 
ing depravity of the world, and of the asto- 
nishing vices and follies of the rising gene^ 
ration. All tilings, according to them^ ^m 
rushing fast into ruin. Decency and good 
order have become extinct, ever since that 
happy discipline, under which they spent 

their youth has passed away. ^ Part, at 

least, of this displeasure, you may faiAj 
impute to the infirmity of age, which throws 
^ts own gloom on every surrounding object 
Similar lamentations were, in the days of 
your youth, poured forth by your fathers ; 
and they who are now young, shall, when 
it comes to their turn, inveigh, in the like 
strain, against those who succeed them. 
Great has been the corruption of the world 
in every age. SufiScient ground there is 
for the complaints made by serioua ob- 
servers at all times of abounding iniquity 
and folly. But though particular modei of 
vice prevail in one age more than in others, 

it 
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it doe& not folbvr^ that on thai iigeiait 
iniquity is acctimulatod. It is the fopiri^ ^^JJJJ^ 
pierliaps, more than the quantity. of cdtmqph 
tion, which makes the distinctioo* Id tbe 
worst' <^ tiiiiess» God has assured ius^ that 
there shall be always a seed wk^ihall $ente 
him*. Say not thaUf What ii' the cau$e that 
the former ^a^s were better than these f tor 
thou dost not enquire wisely concerning thi$. 
Be not righteous overmuch ; neither make 
thyteif overtmsef. Former follies pass, 
away and are forgotten. Those whkb are 
present, stiikeobservation, and sharpen cevh 
wave: Mad Xhe depravation of the worid 
coatinued to increase in propoilioa tb those 
gloomy calculations, which for so many 
centuries past, have estimated each race^ 
worse .than the preceding; by this time^ 
not one .ray of good sense, nor one spark o£ 
piety and virtue, must have remaincd>un^» 
extinguished among mankind. . ^ ' 

/.One of the vices of old age, which.ap** 
pears the most unaccountable, is that co?-. 
vetous attachment to worldly interest, with 
^y^ich it is often charged. But this, too, 
can. nsUurally be deduced from the sense of 

^ Ptaimxxii. s^ f Ecckt.viL ia'i6. 
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sEttMON its feebleness and decay. In proportion as 
^'v , the vigour both of body and mind declines, 
timidity may be expected to increase* With 
anxious and fearful eye^ the aged look for-* 
ward to the evils which threaten them, and 
to the chances which may befalL Hence, 
they are sometimes apt to overvalue riches, 
as the instrument of their defence against 
these dangers, and as the niost certain 
means of securing them against s6litude 
and disrespect But though their appr^ 
hetisions may justify a cautious frugality^ 
they can by no means excuse a sordid 
avarice. It is no less absurd than itib 
culpable, in the old, from the dread- of un^ 
certain futurity, to den}' themselves tiie en* 
joy men t of the present ; and to increase in 
anxiety about their journey, in proportion 
as it draws nearer to its close. There are 
more effectual methods of commanding 
respect from the world, than the mere pos* 
s^sion of wealth. Let them be charitable, 
and do good. Let them mix beneficence 
to their friends, with a cheerful enjoyment 
of the comforts which benefit their state^ 
They will then receive the returns of real 
respect and love. Whereas, by their riches, 

they 
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they . procure hq more tlian pr^iended. de- ' «ermon 
m^oQstrations of regard; while their ill- 
Jpdged parsimony occasions many secret 
iRfisli^s for tb^ir d^th. 

As; increasing years debilitate the body, 
so: they weaken tlie force^ and diminish the 
warmth of the aflfections. Chilled by the 
hand of tin>e, the heart loses that tender 
sep^ility, with which it once entered into 
the concerns and sorrows of others. It is, 
in truth , a merciful appointment of Prpvi- 
deuiqe, that as they who isee many days, 
nmst behold many a sad scene, the impres- 
flions of -grief upon their heart should be 
blunted :by being often repeated ; and that, 
in proportion as their power of advaricing 
the prosperity of others decreases, their 
participation of the misfortunes of others 
should; also lessen. Howevter, as in dvery 
period of life, humanity and friendship 
coiittribute to happiness, it is both the diity 
aiMl jthe intjeriest of the aged," tacherish tKfe 
remaiils of the kind affections.;' and froift 
tbiGiday.s of former; years, to recall such inv- 
pi^fssiops as may^ tend to soften their hearts. 
^liQt them not, from having suffered much 
in the course of their * long- pilgrimage, ' be- 
:r..voL. !• i y come 
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'■ uxuos come callous to the sufferines of othen. 
But remembering that they still are men, 
let them study to keiep their heart open to 
the sense of human woe. Practised in the 
ways of men, they are apt to be suspicious 
of design and fraud ; for the knowledge 
and the distrust of mankind too often go 
together. Let not, however, that w*ry 
caution, which is the fruit of their expe- 
rience, degenerate into craft. Experience 
ought also to have taught them, that amidst 
all the falsehood of men, integrity is the 
best defence ; and that he who continueth 
to the end to walk uprightly^ shall continue 
to walk surely. Having thus offered sotne 
admonitions concerning the erroun most 
incident to age, I proceed, 

II. To point out the duties which pecu- 
liarly belong to it. 

The first which I shall mention is a 
timely retreat from the worid. Ita every 
fiart of life, we are in hazard of being too 
deeply immersed in its cares. But dutitig 
its vigorous periods, the impulse of aetitis 
spirit, the necessary business of our staiida, 
and the allowable endeavqurs toadvainfee 

7^ •/• •'- 'OUT 
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<Hir fortune by fair industry, render it sermon 

!KII 

difficult to observe true moderation. In . _ - 
Qld age, ali the motived of eager pursuit 
diminish. The voice of nature then calls 
you to leave to others the bustle and contesit 
of the world ; and gradually to disengage 
yourselves from a burden, which begins to 
exceed your strengtht Having borae yoliE 
iibare of the heat and labour of the day, let 
the evening of life be passed in the cool and 
quiet shade* It is only in the shade, that 
the virtues of old age can flourish. There^ 
its duties are dischaiged with more success; 
9iid there, its comforts are enjoyed with 
greatest satis&ction. 

•By the retr^t of old age> however, I 
do not mean a total cessation from /every 
worldly employment. There is an errour 
in this as well as in the opposite extreme, 
^persons who have be6n long harassed with 
business aod care^ sometimes imagine* that 
when tife d^clinesijtbey cannot make, theit 
retireoient from the world toa complete. 
But where they expected a deJicious en* 
joyment of leisure and ease, they, have 
often found a melancholy solitude. : Few 
sure ablt^in aoypejriod ef .their dayst Jto 

Y 2 bear 
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SEBMON bear a total abstraction from the world. 
*"• There remains a vacancy which they can- 
not fill up. Incapable of being always 
employed in the exercises of religion, and 
often little qualified for the entertainments 
of the understanding, they are in hazard of 
becoming a burden to themselves, and to 
all with whom they are connected. It is, 
therefore the duty of the aged, not so 
much to withdraw entirely from worldly 
business, as to contract its circle ; not so 
much to break off, as to loosen their 
communication with active life. Conti- 
nuing that train of occupation to which 
they have been most accustomed, let them 
pursue it with less intenseness ; relaxing 
their efforts, as their powers decline ; retir- 
ing more^nd more from public observation, 
to domestic scenes, and serious thoughts ; till 
as the decays of life advance, the world shaU 
of itself withdraw to a greater distance from^ 
their view, its objects shall gradually yield 
their place to others of more importance ; 
and its tumults shall sound in their ears, 
only like a lioise which is heard from afar. . 
If it be the duty of the old, to retreat 
betimes :^om th« fatigue of worldly care^ 

- i it 
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it is still more incumbent on them to sermon 

XII. 

quit the pursuit of such pleasures as aretv— .^-^ 
unsuitable to their years. Cheerfulness, 
in old age, is graceful. It is the natural 
concomitant of virtue. But the cheer- 
fulness of age is widely different from the 
levity of youth. Many things are allow- 
able in that early period, which, in ma- 
turer years, would deserve censure; but 
which, in 61d age, become both ridiculous 
and criminal. By aukwardlj^ affecting to 
imitate tlie manners, and to mingle in the 
vanities of the young, as the aged depart 
from the dignity, so they forfeit the privi- 
leges of grey hairs. But if, by follies of 
this kind, they are degraded, they are ex- 
posed to much deeper blame, by descending 
to vicious pleasure, and continuing to hover 
round those sinful gratifications to which 
they were once addicted. Amusement and 
relaxation the aged require^ and may enjoy. 
But let them consider well, that by every 
intemperate indulgence, they accelerate 
decay ; instead of enlivening they oppress, 
•and precipitate their declining state. Ease, 
safety, and respect, are the proper enjoy- 
ments of age. Within these bounds let it 
V ♦ Y 3 remain. 
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SHIMON remain, and not vainly attempt to. break 
^'^* through that barrier by which nature 
has separated the pleasures of youth frbm 
the comforts left to the concluding years 
of life. 

A material part of the duty of the 
aged consists in studying to be useibl to 
the race who are to succeed them. Here 
opens to them an extensive field, in which 
they may so employ themselves, as consi- 
derably to advance the interest of religion, 
and the happiness of mankind. 'To them 
it belongs, to impart to the young the fruit 
of their long experience, to instruct them 
in their proper conduct, and to warn them of 
the various dangers of life ; by wise coun- 
sel, to temper their precipitate ardour; an(}, 
both by precept and example, to form them 
to piety and virtue. 

It is not by rigorous discipline, and 
unrelaxing austerity, that they can maiin- 
tain an ascendant over youthful minds. 
The constraint which their presence will 
impose, and the aversion which their 
.manners will create, if the one be con- 
stantly aw fill, and the other severe,- tend 
to frustcate the effect of all their wisdom* 

They 
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They niust assume t^ie spirit of the com- sfmo^ 
panioDy and the frippd; and mix, vi\\h, 
the authorit^y of age, a proper degree .of 
indulgence to the manners of the young. 
Instead of lessening the respect due to their 
years by such condescension, they taHe the 
surest method to increase it. Old age never 
appears with greater dignity, than, when 
tempered with mildness, and enlivened with 
good humour, it acts as the guide ^d 
the patron of youth. Religion, displayed in 
9uch a character strikes the beholders, as at 
once, amiable and venerable, Thpy revere 
its power, when they see it a4ding so much 
grace to the decays of nature, aud shedding 
so pleaj^ing a lustre over the evening of life. 
The young wish to tread in the same steps^ 
and to arrive at the close of their days 
with equal honour. They listen w;ith 
attention to counsels which are mingled 
with tenderness, and rendered respectable 
by &^y hairs. For notwithjstanding all 
its presumption, youtli naturally bends 
before superiour knowledge and y^arsii 
Aged wisdom, when join^ wijth acknow- 
ledged virtue, (exerts an authority over 
^e humaxL mind» greater .^vjbq th^^ that 

Y 4 which 
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SERMON which arises from power iand station. It 
^ can check the most forward, abash thfefnost 
profligate, and strike with awe the'- imort 
giddy and unthinking. 

In the midst of their endeavours to be 
useful to others, let not the aged forget 
those religious employments which their 
6wn state particularly requires. The first 
of these is reflection on their past- behu- 
viour, with a view to discover-^the erronra 
which they have committed ; and, as far 
as remaining life allows, to apply therh- 
delves to repentance and amendment.-*^ — 
Long has the world bewildered you in itsr 
maze, and imposed upon you by its arti^i 
The time is now come, when this great 
seducer should mislead you no moref. 
From ^he calm station at which you are 
arrived, sequestered from the crowd of 
the deceiving and the deceived, review 
your conduct with the eye of Christians 
and immortal beings. After all the tumult 
of life is over, what now remains to 
afford you solid satisfaction ? Have you 
served God with fidelity, and discharged 
your part to your fellow-creatures with 
integrity and a good conscience ? Can 

you 
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you look forward without terrour to that sermow 
day which is to dissolve your connection t ™ . . 
with this world, and to bring you into 
the presence of him who made you, in 
order to give account of your actions ? — 
The retrospect of life is seldom wholly un- 
attended by uneasiness and shamp. Though 
t6 the good and the bad it presents a very 
different scene : yet, to all men, it recalls 
much guilt incurred, and much time mis- 
spent. It too much resembles the review 
which a traveller takes from somfe emi- 
nence, of a barren country, through which 
he has passed, where the heath and the 
desert form the chief prospect ; diversified 
only bya few scattered spots of imperfect 
cultivation. ./ 

Turn then your thoughts to the proper 
liiethods of making your peac« with God 
through Jesus Christ, and implore, from 
Divine grace, that new hearty tind right 
spirit^ which will fit you for a better 
-world. Let devotion • fill up many of 
those hours which are now vacant from 
worldly business and care. Let your affeC'* 
tions dwell among divine and immortal 
objects. In silent and thoughtful medi- 
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«BKMON tatioD, walk as on the shore, pf that v^ 
ocean^ upon which you are soon to em- 
bark. Summoii up all the considerations, 
which should reconcile you to your depar* 
ture from life; and which may prepare 
you for going through its la^t scene with 
firrnness and decency. Oftien let your 
thanksgivings ascend to God, for that 
watchful care with which he has hitherto 
conducted you, through the long journey 
of hfe. Often let your prayeps be heard, 
that in what remains of your pilgrimage, 
he may not forsake you ; and that, when 
you enter into the valley of the shadom 
of deaths he may there support jou with 
hk staffs and defend you with his rod.-^ 
Amidst such thoughts and cares, let old 
age find you employed, betaking your- 
selves to a prudeat and tipiely retrefit; 
disengaged both from the oppressive load 
of business, and from the unseasonable pur- 
suit of pleasure; applying yourselves to 
form the succ^ediijg race, by your coun- 
sels, to virtue and wisdom; reviewing 
seriously your pa^t life; by repentance 
iand devotion* preparing yourselves for a 
>better; and mih bumble and manly com- 
posure^ 
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posure^ expecting that hour, which Nature 
cannot now long delay. It remains, 

III. To suggest the consolations which 
belong to old age, when thns found in the 
way of righteousness. 

I must introduce them with observing. 
That nothing is more reasonable in itself, 
than to submit, patiently to those infir* 
mities of Nature which are brought on by 
the increase of years. You knew before- 
hand what you had to expect, when you 
numbered the succesive summers and win« 
ters which were passing over your heads. 
Old age did not attack you by surprise^ 
nor was it forced upon you iagainst - your 
choice. Often, and earnestly, did you 
wish to s^e long life and. many days. When 
arrived at the deisired period, have you 
any just cause to complain, on account of 
enduring what the constitution of Our being 
imposes on all ? Did you expect, that for 
your sake, Providence was to alter its esta- 
blished order ? ThroughoHt the whole T^ege* 
table, sensible and rational woMi ^what- 
ever makes progress to waids ntiatiirity, as 
MOD as it hu passed that JK)aity:i)egin8 to 

verge 
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SERMON ycrge towards decay. It is as natural for 
. ^^^ . old age to be frail, as for the stalk to bend 
under the ripened ear, or for the autumnal 
leaf to change its hue. To this law all 
who went before you have submitted; and 
all who shall come after you must yield. 
After they have flourished for a season, 
they shall fade, Hke you, when the period 
of decline arrives, and bow under the pres- 
sure of years. 

During the whole progress of the hu- 
man course, the principal materials of 
our comfort or uneasiness lie within our- 
selves. Every age will prove burdensome 
to those who have no fund of happiness 
in their own breast. Preiscrve them, if you 
ceuld^ from infirmity of frame ; bestow 
upon them, if it swere possible, perpetual 
youth; still they would be restless and 
miserable, through the influence of ill 
governed passions. It is not surprising, 
that such persons are peevish and queru- 
lous when old. Unjustly they impute to 
their time of life, that misery with which 
their vices and follies embitter every age. 
Whereas, to good men, no period of life 
is unsupportable, because they draw- their 

chief 
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chief happiness from sources Hvhich are in-, sewmon. 
dependent of age or time. . Wisdom, piety, , ^ , 
and virtue, grow not old with our bodies. 
They suffer no decay from length of days. 
To them only belongs unalterable and un- 
fading youth. Those that be planted in the 
house of the Lordy shallflourish in the courts 
of our God. They shall still bring forth 
fruit in old age; they shall be fat andfiou- 
rishing*. 

You can now, it is true, no longer 
relish many of those pleasures which once 
amused you. Your sensations are less 
quick than formerly ; your days more 
languishing. But if you have quitted the 
region of pleasure, in return you possess 
that of tranquillity and repose. If you 
are strangers to the vivacity of enjoyment, 
you are free, at the same time, from the 
pain of violent and often disappointed 
desire. Much fatigue, much vexation, as 
well as vanity, attend that turbulence of 
life in which the younger part of man- 
kind are engaged. Amidst those keen 
pursuits and seeming pleasures,^ for.which 
you envy them, often they feel'^their own 

* PnlfflxciL'is, 14* "^ 
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fKmxm misery, and look forward with a widifiil 
^°^ eye to the season of calmness and retreat. 
For on all sides of human life, the bar 
lance of happiness is adjusted with more 
equality, than at first appears ; and if old 
age throws some new distresses into the 
scale, it lightens also the weight of others. 
Many passions which formerly disturbed 
your tranquillity, have now subsided. Many 
competitions which long filled your days 
with disquiet and strife, are now at an 
end. Many afflictions which once rent 
your hearts with violent anguish, are now 
softened into a tender emotion^ on tte 
remembrance of past woe. In the begin«- 
oings of life, there was room for much 
apprdiension, concerning what might befal 
in its progress. Your security was never um 
troubled. Your hopes were interrupted by 
many anxieties and fears^ Having finished 
the career of labour and danger, your 
anxiety ought of course to lessen. Ready to 
enter into the harbour, you can look back, 
as from a secare station, upon the perils yoii 
have escaped, upon the tempest by which 
you was tossed, and upoti the multitudes who 
arestiU'engagedia(:0aflictk|gwith the storm. 

If 
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If you have acted your part with in- sermon 
tegrity and honour, you are justly entitled . , /^ _^ 
to respect, and you will generally receive 
it. For rarely, or never, is old age con* 
temned, unless when, by vice or folly 
it renders itself contemptible. Though 
length of time may have worn off super- 
ficial ornaments, yet what old age loses 
in grace, it often gains in dignity. Th6 
veneration, ds Was before observed, which 
grey hairs command, puts it in the power 
of the aged to maintain a very important 
place in human society. They are so far 
from being iiteignificant in the world, that 
families long holden together by their atitho^ 
rity, and societies accustomed to be guided 
by their coun$els, have frequently had cause 
to regret their l6ss, more than that of the 
most vigorous and young. To success of 
every kind, the head which directs, is no 
)c8s essential than the hand which executes- 
Vain, nay often dangerous, were youth- 
f«l enterprise, if not conducted by aged 
prudence. I smd^ Days shbutd spealk^ ithd 
mnititude of years should teach wisdom^. 
Therefore^ thou sh'alt rise up befari^lht hoary 

: > head* 
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SERMON head J and honour the face of the old man^ and 
^ JearthyGod*. 

Though ill old age, the circle of your 
pleasures is more contracted tbau it has 
formerly been ; yet within its limits 
many of those enjoyments remain, which 
are most grateful to human nature. Tem- 
perate mirth is not extinguished by ad- 
vanced years. The mild pleasures of do- 
mestic life still cheer the heart. The en- 
tertainments of conversation, and social in- 
tercourse, continue unimpaired. The desire 
of knowledge is not abated by the frailty 
of the body ; and the leisure of old age 
affords many opportunities for gralifyiog 
that desire. The sphere of your observa- 
tion and reflection is so much enlarged by 
long acquaintance with the world, as to 
supply, witl^in itself, a wide range of im- 
proving thought. To recall the various re- 
volutions which have occurred since yoa 
began to act your part in hfe ; to compare 
the characters of past and present times ; to 
trace the hand of Providence, in all the 
incidents of your own lot ; to oontemphte^ 
with thoughtful eye, the successive new 

mppear* 
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appearances which fhe world has assumed seimon 
CirouQd you, in government, education, opi- ^'* 
nions, customs, and modes of Uving ; these 
are employments, no less entertaining than 
instructive to the mind. 

While you are engaged in such em- 
ployments, you are, perhaps,: surrounded 
with your families, who treat you with 
attention and respect; you are honoured 
by your friends; your character is eitta- 
blished ; you are placed beyond the reach 
of clamour, and the strife of tongues; and, 
free . from distracting cares, you can at- 
tend calmly to your eternal interests. For 
such comforts as these, have « you npt 
cause most thankfully to acknowledge 
the goodness of Heaven ?. Do they not 
afford you ground to pass the remainder 
c^ your days in resignation and pexace; 
disposing yourselves to rise in due time, 
l&e: satisfied guests, from the banquet 
that has-been set before you; and to 
praise and bless, when you depart, the 
great Master of the feast ? To a man that 
is good in his sights whether he be young 
or old* Ood giveth wisdom^ and knowledgty 
itnd Joy* For every season of Hfe, the 

70V t. \e benig-^ 




bemgnity of: bis prorkiisnbeibfttb |iV0pai«&^ 
ito% own satisfacttons, 'while hi» wisdoiff^ 
hath appointed its pecoliai^ triiEilii.> • Nbi 
age is doomed to total infelicity'; pmviAe^ 
that we attempt not.,to do violence' to N«*' 
ture, by seeking to extort irom'one age the 
pleasures of another; and to gather^ in- the' 
Winter of life^ those flowers which wcW 
destined to blossom only) in its Summer, ok^- 
its Spring. • 

But pei^iip» it. n^iil be said^ ThtUr- £> 
l>ave considered old age' oniy- in< its^ firat- 
stages, and: in its: inosti favourable pttnt: 
of( light ; befbne the: fhcaitietf areias jtHf'- 
much' imp^iced«. and wUem disemei or-aft-) 
faction has- laidi nc < additional kwi^ o^i 
the- burden ofiyeaw. L^ -us- then W»#»: 
it with: all it9' a^;B»vations» of distres^' 
Let us ^suppose k sriived'^aft' ifts utMOiVj 
verg^ word out vriihi- itifirfflitMi|> aiMl= 
boTvedr down* by siokiiess (and i«Ar6iHi' 
«StiH thecQt remavnsf thi« con^ation, IJMVl 
it is QotvlongA er6 ^iEi»: ftieiiry iJmili^^'nVi 
reft,. Ha«ingi peMsedi thrbugh 9» mmsy^'^f* 
tb» tMlt^ oh Ufe^v yx>w nkty nh^ svltk^^ 
^vhen .youti pii^»ase> toiioUes -^ ltB» 

•7 ' •♦tefe, 



fh^A th^gt^^Hih^ ^tiffAW of Gdd, ihti 
diteiiittbns' di* dia tfge^ caViWbt ^e61uae ydii. 
Tlidti^K'^iifJ W^ftHf'i/^dt/W be0t6faiiiHy and 
i^pihHojm, tliery* i^ oiife,- wHd cah bfe 

fiHvei^: Evi'H id)^oW'oWdgeymUKik€Lord'i 
FSk Bk'tdiiaeileri'tb'fto'&r^hairiwill IcaVrxf 
^mi: Ththfi dddb^aWd'TMthiah torn 1 

^Mm^Md ^{fdemw-^u*: L^e th^ 
iHim'' iH uridbiibMiy d p^bsi' wiifetf 

fhel^ dtil^t t8' Be a' sa15^ty of lifei aS* 
tfed% iJf of all otH^t* thlh^; m i^lttiff 

ftll»'<iri^iS^<iti' ftdrti- a^ lbri^= x^imte. To' 

shock of corn cometh ife," «i»'i)f»'s^lii6^:|?, W 
rflfe- hSlMt tei^mktititi' of* th6 Wtako. 
ciSuT^i AtBidst iritiltftiiyingMhflftolttrt," 
td' fjirtabn^ liiW li^yoiid it^' u^al boiitidii' 
aiitl^^tB* afei^^ ddt yoUr dkiitteAtfc'6 h^ ti/ 
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8BRM0N the last and foulest dregs, ought not to 
\_^^^ be the wisli of any wise man. Is it de- 
sirable, to continue lingering on the bor* 
ders of the grave, after every tie which 
connects you with life is broken; and to 
be left a sohtary individual, in the midst 
of a new generation, whose faces you 
hardly know? The shades of your de^^ 
parted friends rise up before you, and 
warn you, that it is time to depart. Na- 
ture and Providence summon you, to be ga^^ 
thered to your fathers. Reason admonishes 
you, that, as your predecessors made way 
for you, it is Just that you should yield 
your place to those who have arisen to sue* 
ceed you on this busy stage ; who, for a 
whil^ shall fill it with their actions and 
their sufferings, their virtues and their 
crimes ; and then, shall, in their turn, with* 
draw, and be joined to the foigotten multi- 
tildes of former ages. 

.Could death, indeed, be considered in 
no other view than as the close of lifi^ it 
would afford only a melancholy letreat. 
The total extinction of being, is a thou^^t, 
which human nature, in its most distressed 
circumstances, cannot bear without; dejeo- 
7t tion. 
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• • • ^ •....—. ii-, 
tion. But, blessed be God ! far other prp- sEmw 

spects revive the spirits of thfe aged, who " *^^^ 
have spent their life in piety aftd Virtue- To 
them, death is not the extinctiori, but the 
renovation of the living principle;' JCs re- 
moval from the earthly/ house of this taber^ 
nachj to the house not made with handsy eter^ 
nal in the heavens. Having fought the good 
fight I having finished their course^ and kept 
the faith ; there is laid up for them the crown 
of righteousness. The Saviour of the world^^ 
hath not only brought immortality to light; 
but placed it within the reach of their hope 
and trust By makihg atonement for their ^ 
guilt, he hath prepared their way within- 
the veil; and secured to them the posses- 
sion of an inheritance^ incorruptible and^^ 
undefiled^ reserved in the heavens. — Such 
are the hopes and prospects which cheer 
the sorrows of old age, and surmount the 
fear of death. Faith and piety are the only 
adequate supports of human nature in all 
its great emergencies. After they have 
guided us through the various trials of life^ 
they uphold us, at last, amidst the ruins of 
this falling frame ; and when the siker cord 
is just ready to be loosed^ and the golden bowl 

z S to 
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Oa the Ppw^pB of Con$ci£:d7C£» 



Genesis, xMi.S^l, 22. 

^/^df iAey $aid\one p ffnother^ We art verily 
guiltyi,conc£rning Ofisr brat her ^ in that tvc 
saw the anguish of his soi^y when he be- 
sought u$ ; #nd we W(ful4 ?^ot hear :, There^ 

. fore is thif distress com^ vpon us. And 
Ruben answered thefn^ sayings Spake I not 
ftnto yqu^ ^ying^ Do not sin against the 
cfiild ; and ye would not hear ? Thfi^efort 
toehold qlso hisbloQd i$ required. 

"T^HIS book of Genesis displaya a jj^ort serm<m 

singular aad interesting ^cen^^ thaa 
wa» ever presented to the world by anjr 
Q^)ier historical record* It parries us back 
to the begmping of tipie^. and . ej^hibits 
ipi^kipd ip ,t|j^r j^afapt ^^ rising j»t4te.^ 

z 4 It 
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SERMON It shews us human manners in their mi- 

XIII 

mitive simplicity, before the arts of refine- 
ment had polished the behaviour, or did* 
guised the characters of men ; when they 
gave vent to their passions without dissimn* 
lation, and spoke their sentiments without 
reserve. Few great societies were, as yet, 
formed on the earth. Men lived in scat* 
tered tribes. The transactions of families 
made the chief materials of history ; and 
they are related in this book, with that 
beautiful simplicity, which, in the highest 
degree, both delights the imagination, and 
afiects the heart. 

Of all the patriarchal histories, that of 
Joseph and his brethren is the most re- 
markable, for the characters of the actors, 
the instructive nature of the events, and 
the surprising revolutions of worldly for- 
tune. As far as relates to the Text, and 
is necessary for explaining it, the story is 

to the following purpose : Joseph, tte 

youngest, except one, of the sons of 
Jacob, was distinguished by his father 
with such marks of peculiar aflection, as 
excited the envy of his brethren. Havinjg^ 
rehited to them, in tbe c^penness of his* 

hearty 
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heart) certain dreams which portended sebudn 
his future advancement above them, their , 
jealousy rose to such a height, that thej 
unnaturally conspired his destruction^ 
Seizing the opportunity of his being at 
a distance from home^ they first threw 
him into a pit, and afterwards sold him 
for a slave ; imposing on their father by a 
false relation of his death. When they had. 
thus gratified their resentment, they lost all 
remembrance of their crime. The family 
of Jacob was rich and powerful; and 
several ' years passed away, during which 
they lived in prosperity ; without being 
touched, as far as appears, with the least 
remorse for the cruel deed which they had 
committed. 

Meanwhile, Joseph was safely con- 
ducted by the hand of Providence, 
through a variety of dangers, until^ 
from the lowest condition, he rose at 
last to be chief favourite of the King of 
Egypt, the most powerful monarch at 
that tidie in the world.. While he pos- 
sessed this^ high dignity, a geaeral fatnine 
distressed all the neighbouring countries. 
In Egypt aloii^ by means :of his^ foi^ 

sight 



iBMioN sight And prudwt »di9iAMtfl»1iiofi, pkf4g 
^' . »tiU signed. Coippelled loo |iav« r^o^mne 
$0 ^at kiqgdpm fpr SMppljr /of fqt^, the 

Appe»ced in his pi^wix^. fipd wade Mr 
liuioble «pp)iG»UoB |» him, for UJt^rtjr t^ 
p<itfcba«e ciQfo; litUe 0ysp^tiqg.,t^ jQgi- 
vernour of ihft 1»b(L tJi^efofe wbow i^ 
ifQmfi 4orm their ffKifi fp (ht iiftrth, 'to 
}m9 him, whom }QQg figp ,lbey b94.-spld4P 
ft|»l«kyie to the J^hBiaQlit#9. But: J(W«^i)9 
jooqer #rw, tlian bP Jf«»w ]i4S .br«li|re«{ 
ftfid, at tbi^ ufipxpfiQt^ m^tiogi l¥» 
l^art melted witbia bim* Frat^roAl t^ 
d(Brne99 ATPtse id <i11 its f^0jrm|h, 4W) 
toifilly p£^9d ffom U^ gstiermis .lif-of»t 

the impression of their ancieiijt (<rHf)]^k 
Tfeougb, fippm that moipQpt, be ke^m to 
prepare fast tbem a ^rpri^e of joj; jflt 
b^ 90 far coQstrained hirmelif as to.assu^ 
«B appearance of ^^at severity. iJ^y tbi* 
be ipteoded, both to obbge tbem to biMig 
intoflgjpt bis jou'ngest and most belov^ 
bRQi^her, wboie pieseoce be i^stt^otlj ifh 
fuirad ; wAtjho, to atvatcen w^tjhin jfebem 
a d«e'fi»R»e of tbe cHme fihiob tbi^j^ M 
liMDieriypcipftntod. ^cftfKidiigi)^*/^! twt 

haviour 
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Jjayi,our prp4HCj^ tljp. d^gp^ eflfect. ^qr M^ 

\jfl .^ fyrejga J^p4, ^.b^re th^y Ijad fullei?, ^s 

it^py J^ere tl>rp)yj| intq prison by tj?? iCfp- 

,tj^/?y pp.ul4 ^si^n fto p^s^; t^e Fje^ptipp 
jipqntipppd ip th^ 'jCejct ^po^ in tfjpir ipipfi|. 
Consci,(?i^,cp brpugj^j; tp jremep^Jjr^Rce t|}pir 
former sins. It recalled, in particular, their 
,Jong;^p^gottencrue|ty to Joseph; ^nd, with- 
^ujt limitation, tb^ey Interpreted tjjpir prpspi^t ' 
^istr^SS to \)p a ju^gmpflt, fpr tl^js crjfpe, 
iji^lf^^e^ Ijy %^vjBn. Theif said qae fq flfjjp- 
4^er, We, are vfix^U §v>i\ty cqnctrn^ offr 
f>j;otl^er, in tf^fit we, 9fi^ the ajtg^uft pf l^s 

i^^qr : Tli.^r^fore U thi^ dfi^tv^s^ pox^ u^9 y^. 
-^ B.^fiol^ ahfi J\is bhoj^ i^, r£qfiire4' 

From t^i§ iqstifqctive p^fs^gp 9f jais^^pry, 
^^p fp^^owin^ ol^^fy^tjons p^tqraily a^^. 
I. TJ^at 9 §^nse of righ^ ai^ ^yrpRgia Qpij- 
^^ct, or of moral good f ud pyj}, jielpngsj 1^9 
)^|iman nature. II. T^j^^t ij: produces ^ 
-^pp^r^h^nsipi;^ of fper^^ j^oi^p^t, vf^n 
we have GQjOJiQJ^Ii^d evil. J]|^ '^i^t ,a}- 

during 
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SERBioN during the season of prosperity, yet in 
adversity it will revive. And, IV. That 
when it revives, it determines us to coB- 
sider every distress which we suffer, fixm 
what cause soever it has arisen, as an actual 
infliction of punishment by Heaven. The 
consideration of these particulars will lead 
us to a very serious view of the nature of 
man, and of the government of God. 

I. There belongs to human nature a 
sense of moral good and evil, or a faculty 
which distinguishes right frotn wrong, in 
action and conduct. They said one to 

another J We are verily guilty. In an ag0, 

when the law was not yet given, when no 
external revelation of the Divine will sub- 
sisted, except what had been handed dowA 
among the patriarchs, from one generation 
to another; the brethren of Joseph reasoned 
concerning their conduct, upon the same 
moral principles, and were affected by the 
same feelings, of which we are conscious at 
this day. Such sentiments are coeval with 
human nature ; for they are the remains of 
a law which was originally written in our 
heart. In the darkest regions of the eartti^ 

and 
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^nd among the rudest tribes of men, a dis- sbrmon 
tinction has ever been made between just v. 
and unjust, between a duty and a crime. 
Throughout all the intercourse of human 
beingsthesedistinctions are supposed. They 
are the foundation of the mutual trust which 
the transactions of life require ; nay, the 
i{f|ry entertainments of society constantly 
appeal to them. The Historian, who studies 
to magnify his hero, by representing him 
as ju^t and generous ; the Poet, who seeks 
tp interest the world in his fictions, by 
engaging the heart in behalf of distressed 
Wtue ; are sufficient to confute the Seep* 
tict ^ho denies any natural perception of 
^ distinction in actions. 

But though a sense of moral good and 
evil be deeply impressed on the heart of 
man» yet it is not of sufficient power to 
regulate his life. In his present corrupted 
state^ it is both too general to afford him. 
fuU direction in conduct, and too feeble tO: 
withstand the opposition of contrary prin* 
ciples in his nature. It is often perverted 
by ignorance and ^tperstition ; it is too 
easily overcome by passion and desire*. 
Hence^ the importance of that divine reve- 
lation, 



^ oamPakeY 

siamif Ia«i6rfi iftrieU c6i!fMbm<^tig$ BBtH'll^ 
"^ r sVrfebgth ; w^hicH, by Ac'in^MdVr^'afeitt^ 
veHeS itf ifrrffces', dfrd by tfiripttWeHttVstesl** 

fittHJdy sti^ierior to that ^vftfWh h«r pbfeHftaiaf 
UtidW the mert light of NWute. 

It is of consequfenc^, however, torttKarff,* 
Thfet this revelation necessarily s^poses^^aiif 
antecedent sense- df right* abd wibiig to t^kf^ 
[)lhce in tlie human' miild. It addresieif i^-' 
self t6 nifen,aii po^fSCssed of subh'afkculty? 
atld, when it (iommands theitt, ill gefti^ral* 
teitns;*t6 piirSue tthatsoever thin^^ ate tttHij 
wMfioe0tr tKings are honetf^ zs^katsOivHi' 
ihif^df^ejilA^pttr^j htely^ot 6f gobdi^^pcirf; 
if there he any virtut^ dAd if thkre bt dtii^ 
prdisel it plktnly appeals to th^ native! die- 
tktes' of thdr heart. Naty, ydless irife'ti* 
werd endowed' by nature with stoifat! sdnSfe' 
of diity- or of moral obligation, they could' 
T^kp nd benefit from revelation; thfey'woiild' 
rChittiM incapable of all religion wUktev^/ 
Pd*; in vain weft a system of duty ^i^ 
sbiibed to them by the w'ord of Gbd ; ^W^ 
^kncH wtere in^^ain rciluired to<*%fttis*tJietf 
Gretftor, or love and gratitudtf erijdfned liJii^ 
wiurdi thehr Redeemer ; if, previously, thfeii^ 

was 
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afffegiaMt;^,' An4^ of- ^Miilf^. ' 'fifty otiAdi 

f^ or tettfrefti th«y wei% *bttMd<»i«egaitlvJ 
el^i^fhiHi wliK^inMle^ ol<l&ini< wboife^etned' 
tBttflj -" Tbi»i ttett^oW,' isf to be: hddi a8>dt 
pl4hd{jle fiifadariMttt^t to all re%i(m. lih»fr> 
tB'ei% iS'iil'hutHM d&tur0« HD'apj^roVingior 
cbtlA^ttffiing' ^tUm ofi^ikdntV} bytnestns: 
of ^hfeh, ^A<j^ t^fki* IttKe m4 tH)ir law^x iarg\ 
(T l*a^ ieiito mhtsdie^. ' Tb^y ' y»hoi ftiuat 

r«^««Iin;ioD, eith«r ddftji th« 0iaM6iid6, or 
nHiy the aiithoHty' of nfttbr^ n^igion^ anrvf 
Dbtf-alM^e; thitt bydi^aHd^^ng'^fae'flense'Of 
3b1ightiietti they tiQekJl'aiiM ther fbuAdaiknK' 
ail' wHicU' rtJrelatidn- buiWs^ itb pdwet of 

2dtbmunditig'thehemi: 

The* Text lead* us» td'dbserVei IQisrt'oDv 
>f tti«'ca««s'ih il^i(ihth& riiitUt^ sense o^ 
^btfd^ aUd eiriV opetutbf rtioat forcibly, is 
ji^Se^- ttteti \li^6' beef>' guilty^ of injastiee= 
)r itltitinHrntty.' JfiS( a)w the angmi^^ of. 
n^t^otfUbt's'i^i nffttn hi!betm^tm;< aivt' 

we 
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we would not hear. An inward principle 
prompts us to do good to others, but with 
much greater authority, it checks and 
condemns us, when we have done them 
injuries. This part of the human consti- 
tution deserves to be remarked as a signal 
proof of the wisdom of its Author, and of 
the gracious provision which he has made 
for the welfare of mankind. We are all 
committed, in some measure, to the care 
and assistance of one another. But our 
mutual influence reaches much further 
with respect to the evils, than with re- 
spect to the enjoyments, of those around 
us. To advance their prosperity, is often 
beyond our ability ; but to inflict inju* 
ries, is almost always within our power: 
And, at the same time, self-interest very 
frequently tempts us to commit them. 
With the utmost propriety, therefore, we 
are so framed, that the influence of the 
moral principle should be most author 
ritative, in cases where its aid is most 
needed; that to promote the happiness 
of others, should appear to us as praise* 
worthy, indeed, and generous ; but thatt 
to abstain from injuring them, should be 

felt 
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felt as matter of the strictest duty. ' '' ' t osmou 
Amidst the distress which th^ Patriarchs 
suffered in Egypt, had oalj this suggestion 
dcGurredy " We saw our brother begiw 
" niQg to prosper, and we contdboted 
^* not to his^ advancement/' their minds 
would have been ' 'more i: easily quieted/ 
Buti, when their reflection wa^jj We satk' 
his anguiih, • tbh^n -he besought us^ ahd we 
WQiild not hear\ then -compunction, tumeci 
upon 'them its sharpest edge.: - I proceed to 
obiietve^^ ■ .f-./ ^ ^ 

. IL Thai' our natural; sense : of , right 
and: wrong produces, aa apprehension o^ 
iherited punishment whea we^ihaviecom-* 
mitted racrime.!^ When .ib islempioyed ih 
surveying the behaviour of others; it dis:^ 
tinguisi^s some acdons^) as. laudable and 
eiicelldnt ; : and disapproves - - of others, ai 
evil attd bkse« :i .'But tirhenit is dirideted 
upon pur' owil ^G^diicty it aksundes a 
lAgiter oiBce^ hnd idxerdise^ thb authority 
of a.jttdgei It &' >tbeii oproperly lierhitiML 
Coriscitoc^ ; /dbd : <^: ' sentiments wjbidh it 
aiviakens, iipon the perpetration 4Bf a criilie^ 
&te. sty^led/iltmorsei > Ti^ri^^ ^^aid thitf 

6 jroL. I. A A brethren 
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dERMGM brethren of Joseph, is.this distress came upon 
us^ behold also, his blood is required. They 
acknowledged, not only that they had com- 
mitted a wrong, but a wrong for which 
they were justly doomed to suffer. 

Did not conscience suggest this natural 
relation between guilt and punishment, 
the mere principle of approbation, or dis- 
approbation, with respect to moral con- 
duct, would prove of small efficacy. For 
disapprobation attends, in some degree, 
every conviction of impropriety, or folly. 
When one has acted unsuitably to his in- 
terest, or has trespassed against the rules of 
prudence or decorum, he reflects upon his 
conduct with pain, and acknowledges that 
he deserves blame. But the difference be* 
tween the sense of misconduct, and the 
sense of guilt, consists in this, that the 
latter penetrates much deeper into the 
heart It makes the criminal feel, that he 
is not only blameable, but justiy punish- 
able, for the part which he has a€ted. 
With, reference to this office of conscience, 
the inspired wiiters finequently speak of i^ 
in terms borrowed tcom the awful solenmi- 
ties of judicial procedureL; as hearing wit'^ 
.•- c* -. « i ness 
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nessfor or against us; accusing or excusing^ sermon 
judging and condemning. It will be found, ^"' 
that in the language of most nations, terms 
of the same import are applied to the 
operations of conscience ; expressing the 
sense which all mankind have, of its passing 
sentence upon them, and pronouncing 
rewards or punishments to be due to their 
actions. 

The sense of punishment merited, you 
are further to observe, can never be sepa^-i 
rated from the dread, that, at some time 
or other, punishment shall be actually 
inflicted. This dread is not confined to the 
vengeance of man. For let the sinner^s 
evil deeds be ever so thoroughly concealed 
from the knowledge of the world, hir 
inward alarms are not quieted by that 
consideration. Now punishment is the 
sanction of a law. Every law supposes a 
rightful superiour: And, therefore, when 
conscience threatens punishment to secret 
crimes, it manifestly recognises a supreme 
Governour, from whom nothing is hiddeo. 
The belief of our being accountable to 
him, is what the most hardened wicked^ 
ness has never been able to eradicate. It 

A A 2 is 
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»BMON is a belief which arises, not merel? 

XIII 

from reasoniDg, but from internal sen- 
timent. Conscience is felt to act as the 
delegate of an invisible ruler ; both anti- 
cipating his sentence, and foreboding its 
execution. 

Hence arise the terrours, which so of* 
ten haunt guilt, and rise in proportion to 
its atrocity. In the history of all na- 
tions, the tyrant and the oppressor, the 
bloody and the flagitious, have been ever 
pointed out as fearful, unquiet, and rest- 
less ; subject to alarms and apprehensions 
of an unaccountable kind. And surely, 
to live under such disquietude, from the 
dread of merited punishment, is already 
to. undergo one of the most severe punish^ 
Hients which ^ human nature can suffer. 
When the world threatens us with any 
of its evils^ we know the extent, and dis- 
cern the limits of the danger. We see the 
quarter on which we are exposed to its 
attack. We measure our own strength 
With that of our adversary ; and caa take 
precautioDS, either for making resistance 
or for contriving escape. But whea an. 
iiwakemd conscience places before the ran. 
i ner 
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ner thfe just vengeance of thie Almighty^ sermon 
the prospect is confounding, because the v^^^'* 
danger is boundless. It is a dark unknown 
which threatens him. The arm that is 
stretched over him, he can neither see nor 
resiat. On every side he dreads it i and 
on every object which surrounds him, he 
looks with terrour, because he is con^ 
scious that every object can be employed 
against him as an instrument of wrath. 
No wonder that the lonesome soHtude, or 
the midnight hour, should strike him 
with horrour, ^His troubled mind beholds 
forms, which other men see not; and 
hears voices, which sound only in the ear 
of guilt. A hand appears to come forth 
and to write, upon the wall over against 
him, as it did of old, in the sight of an 
impious monarch. He shall find no east 
nor rest. For the Lord shall give him a 
trembling hearty and failing of eyes^ andsor^ 
TOW of mind : And his life shall hang in douht 
before him ; and he shall fear day and nighty 
and have none assurance of his life. In the 
morning he shall say. Would to God it wer^ 
even ; and at even he shall say. Would to God 
it were morning, for the fear of his heart 
A A 3 where- 
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SERMON wherewith he shall fear^ and for the sight 
which his eyes shall see. His life shall be 
grievous unto him*. — Adversity ! how blunt 
are all the arrows of thy quiver, in Gom- 
parisoD with those of guilt ! — But if such 
be the power of conscience, whence, it may 
be asked, comes it to pass, that its induence 
is not more general, either in restraining 
men from the'commissionof sin, or in lead* 
ing them to a timely repentance ? This 
brings me to observe, 

III. That during a course of prospe* 
rity, the operations of conscience are of- 
ten suspended : and that adversity is the 
season which restores them to their proper 
force. At the time when crimes are com- 
mitted, the mind is too much heated 
by passion, and engrossed by the object of 
its pursuit, to be capable of proper reflec- 
tion. After this tumult of spirits has sub- 
sided, if a train of new passions be at 
hand to employ its activity, or a success 
sion of pleasurable objects occur to en- 
gage its attention, it may for a while re- 
main, though not entirely free from in- 

* Deut. xxviii. 65, 669 67. Ifa.XT. 4. 

ward 
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ward misgivings, yet unconscious of the sermon 
degree of its guilt. Dissipated among the 
amusements of life, the sinner escapes, in 
some measure, from his own view. If he 
reflects upon himself at all, the continu- 
ance of prosperity seems to him a strong 
justificatioYi of his conduct. For it will 
be found that, in the hearts of all men, 
there is a natural propensity to judge of 
the favour of the Supreme Being, from 
the course of external events. When they 
are borne with a smooth gale along the 
stream of life, and behold every thing 
proceeding according to their wish, hardly 
can they be brought to believe, that 
Providence is their enemy. Basking in 
tlie sunshine of prosperity, they suppose 
themselves to enjoy the smile of indulgent 
Heaven ; and fondly conclude, that they 
are on terms of friendship, with all above^ 
and with all below. Easy they find it, 
then, to spread over the grossest crimes 
a covering, thin, indeed, and slight, yet 
sufficient to conceal them from a superficial 
view. 

Of this we have a very remarkable in-^ 
stance in those brethren of Joseph, whose 

A A 4 history 
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sEatiou history we now consider. Not only from 

XIII • 

^ ^- the silence of the inspired writer, we have 
ground to believe that their remorse wa» 
stifled, while their prosperity remained; 
but we are able to trace some of the pre- 
tences, by which, during that period, they 
quieted their minds. For when they 
were contriving the destruction of Joseph^ 
we find Judah saying to his brethreo^ 
What profit is it^ if we slatf our brother^ 
and conceal his blood f Let u$ sell him to the 
IshmaeUtts ; and let not our hand be upon 
him ; for he is our brother^ and our fiesh : 
and Ms brethren were content*. Here 
you behold them justifying their crimen 
by a sort of pretended humanity; and 
making light of selling their brother for a 
slave, because they did not take away 
his life. How strangely are the opiQiao$ 
of men altered, by a change in their cojii 
dition ! How ditferjeat is this sentiment 
of the Patriarchs, from that which .they 
afterwards entertained of the. same acr 
tion, when, as you see in the Text, the 
remembrance of it wrung their hearts with 
anguish. 

• Gen. xszvi. wt^vj. 

But 
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But men, in truth, differ as muoh from Sjermon 

XIII* 

themselves, in prosperity and in adver- ^c--y-L^ 
sity, as if they were different creatures. 
In prosperity every thing tends to flatter 
and deceive. In adverisity, the illusions of 
life vanish. Its avocations, and its plcia*. 
sures, no longer afford the sinner that 
shelter he was wont to find; from con-- 
science. Formerly he made a part of the 
crowd. He now feels hims6lf a solitary 
individual, left alone with God, and with- 
his own mind. His spirits are not support-' 
ed, as before, by fallacious views of the 
favour of Heaven. The candle of the Lord 
shines not oin his head ; his pride is hunibled $ 
and his affections are softened for receiv- 
ing every sferious impression. In this situ- 
ation^ aman^s iniquittfissure to find him out. 
Whatever has been notoriously criminal in 
his formef coijduct, rises as a spectre, and 
places itself before him. The increased 
sensibiUty of his mind fenders him alive 
to feelings which lately were faint; and ' 
wounds -which had b^en ill healed bleed 
afresh. When men take the timbrel and thi 
harpy and rejoice at the sound of the organs 
they say J What is the A Imighty thaf we should 
"...r .;. 'W serve 
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SERMON s€i%e him ? But when iheu are holden in the 
cords of affliction^ then he $heueth them their 
work^ and their transgression^ that they have 
exceeded. He openeth also their ears to dis- 
cipline ; and commandeth that they return 
from iniquity. 

Hence, we may perceive the great 
usefulness and propriety of that inter- 
change of conditions, which takes place 
in human life. By prosperity, God gives 
scope to our passions, and makes trial ci 
our dispositions. By adversity he revives 
the serious principle within. Neither the 
one, nor the other, could be borne entire 
and unmixed. Man, always prosperous^ 
would be giddy and insolent ; always af- 
flicted, would be sullen and despondent 
Hopes and fears, joy and sorrow, are 
therefore, so blended in his life, as both 
to give room for worldly pursuits, and 
to recall, from time to time, the admoni- 
lions of conscience. Of the proportion 
in which they should be mixed for this 
purpose* we are very incompetent judges. 
From our ignorance of the degree of dis- 
cipline which the spiritual state of others 
rei)uirc»» wc crtien censure Providence 

unjustly, 
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unjustly, for its severity towards them : sehmom 
And, from the vanity and rashness of . ^^' . 
our wishes, we complain, without rea* 
son, of its rigour to ourselves. While we 
consult nothing but our ease, God attends 
to our spiritual improvement. When 
we seek what is pleasing, he sends what 
is useful. When, by drinking too deep 
of worldly prosperity, we draw in a se- 
cret poison, he mercifully infuses a me* 
dicine, at the time that he troubles and 
embitters the waters. It remains now to 
observe, 

IV. That when conscience is tho-* 
roughly awakened, it determines the 
sinner to consider every calamity which 
he suffers as a positive infliction of pu- 
nishment by Heaven. As it had before 
alarmed him with threatenings of Di- 
vine displeasure, it tells him when he 
falls under distress, that the threatened 
day of account is come. Afflictions, on 
some occasions, rise directly out of our 
sins. Thus diseases are brought on by 
intemperance ; poverty springs from idle- 
ness ; and disgrace from presumption. 
2 In 
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^EB»ioN In such cases, the punishment is so dosdy 
^ ^ ■ connected with the crime, that it is im- 
possible to avoid discerning the rdation 
which the one bears to the othen But 
the appointment of Providence, which we 
now consider, reaches farther than this. 
God has framed us so, that distresses, which 
have no perceivable connection with oar 
former crimes, are nevertheless interpreted 
by conscience, to be inflicted on their ac- 
count. They force themselves upon our 
apprehension under this view. They are 
made to carry, not only that degree of pain 
which properly belongs to themselves, but 
that additional torment also, which arises 
from the belief of their being the vengeance 
of the Almighty. 
v^/ liCt a man fell unexpectedly into some 
deep calamity. Let that calamity be 
brought upon him, either by means 
which the world calls fortuitous; or by 
a train of incidents, in which his own 
misconduct or guilt has apparently had 
no part ; yet one. of the first questions, 
which, in such a situation, he puts to 
himselr; is. What have I done to de- 
serve this? His reflection is, almost in* 

stinctively^ 
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inctively, drawn back upon his former sermon 
fe; and if, in the course of that re- 
ospect, any flagrant guilty deed occur 
I smite his conscience, on this he can- 
3t avoid resting with anxiety and ter- 
>ur, d.nd connecting it in his imagina** 
on with what he now' suffers. He sees^ 
* thinks that he sees, a Divine arm lifted 
p; and what, in other circumstaiioes^ 
B would hdve called a reverse of for^ 
ine, he now views as a judgment of 
[eaven* . 

When the brethren t)f Joseph, confinisd 
I the Egyptian prison, were bewailing 
le^ distress into which they had -fallen, 
biere was no circumstance which painted 
at any relation between their present 
lisfortune, and their former cmeltf <b 
Mir brother. A long course of years bad 
itervened, during which they flourished 
I wealth and ease- They were flow 
ur flrom the scene of their crime; in a 
xreign land whete they believed theeti^ 
gives utterly Unknown, and whe^e tbej^ 
ad done nortiihg to offend* Bitt>'<x>fih 
i^ence formed a- cbmiectioti ^ between 
vents, whicbf according^to tlSe Wdittaty 
- ' 9 appre- 
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SERMON apprehension of men, were entirely inde- 
pendent of each other. It made them 
recollect, that tliey, who once had been 
deaf to the supplications of a brother, were 
now left friendless and forlorn, imploring 
pity in vain from an unrelenting Gover- 
nour; and that they who had first con- 
spired to kill their br9ther, and afterwards 
sold him for a slave, were themselves de- 
prived of liberty, and threatened with an 
ignominious death. How undeservedly 
soever these evils befel them on the part 
of men, they confessed them to be just on 
the part of Providence. They concluded 
the hour of retribution to be arrived ; and 
in the person of the Governour of Egypt, 
they beheld the Ruler of the world calling 
them to account for guilt. Therefore is this 
distress come upon us. Behold also his blogd 
is required. 

Similar sentiments on like occasions will 
be found not uncommon among mankind. 
Pious men, there is no doubt, are at all 
times disposed to look up to God, and to 
acknowledge his hand in every event of 
life.' But what I now observe is. That 
where no habitual acknowledgment of God 

takes 
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takes place; nay, where a daring contempt ssmoN 
of his authority has prevailed, conscience, > ^^ ^ 
nevertheless, constrains men, in the day o£ 
their distress, to recognise God, - u^der the 
most awful of all characters. The avenger 
of past guilt 

.' Herein the wisdom of God appears ih 
such a light, as justly ta claim our highest 
admiration.. The ordinary course of his 
Providence is carried on by human me^ns. 
He has settled a train of events, which 
proceed in a regular succession of causes 
and e£Sects, without his appearing to in- 
terpose, or to act. But. these, on .propier 
occasions^ are made to affect the h<uiQaa 
mind in the.same manner as if he : were? 
beheld descending from his throne, tQ 
ptmish. the sinner with his own: hand. 
Were God to suspend the laws of Na^ 
ture, on occasion of ^very great crime that 
was committed on earth, and : to govern 
the world by frequent interpositions of a 
miraculous kind, the >whole order of hu- 
man affairs would be unhmged ; no plans 
of action could be foroxisd; afid no scope 
would be given for. tb&. probation and 
trial of men. On the other handy were 

the 
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SERMON the operation of second causes allowed to 
. ™' , conceal a Divine hand totally from view, 
all sense of superiour government would 
be lost; the world would seem to be 
void of God; the sinner would perceive 
nothing but chance and fortune in the 
distresses which he suffered. Whereas, 
by its being so ordered, that several in^ 
cidents of life shall carry the same forc^ 
and strike tlie mind with the same im-* 
pression, as if they were supernatural in- 
terpositions,, the fear of God is kept alive 
among men, and the order of: human. af* 
fains is, at the sanle 'time, pTeserV:ed ynh 
broken^ The i^nner sees his distress to 
be the imtnediate effect of human violence 
or oppression v hnd is obliged, at the same 
nioment^ to coiisider it as a divine judg- 
ment. His consciebce gives to aia ^rdinai^ 
misfortune all the edge and the sting Qf^a 
visitation from Heaven. . i'l > 

' . ♦ . ' ; . . , , • 

: * . T . . • - » . , ■ ; . ■ . , . . . ■■. ■ I 

• From the train of thought which the 
Text )ias suggested, several inferences na^ 
turaliy follow. ; • But I shall confine my*' 
self to two, which claim your particular 
attention. 

The 
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The first. is the cleair evideace which sERMdN- 

XIII ' 

the preceding observations aff6i*dv of a 
Divine government no'rtr exerdficd over 
mankidd. This most import^mt and 
awful of all truths, cannot be too often 
presented to our vietv, or too strongly 
impzessed on our mind. To the itoperfect 
OCMUviction of it, which obtains ill the 
world, must be ascribed^ in a .great niea^ 
sure, the prevaleiwe of sinl Did /med 
firmly iselieve that the Alimghty Being, 
who ^fcnrmod thein, ; i&j'carryihg on a 
syUem of admintstratiott wbieh will: not 
leave guilt unpunisftied^ it !is impossible 
that; they could remain so inattentive^ as 
iw :often behold them^ /to* their iftoral 
coo^uQt* : But the bulk of mankind are 
giddy and thaugbtless. Struck by the 
sliperficial! Appearances of pleasuile,' which 
accompany Ucemtiousness, . they inquire 
DO farthtar;; and deliver themselves ^p to 
then* seoses and their passions. Whereas^ 
were they to reflect,- but for a moment, 
iipon; that view \thicli has bow been 
given of human natiiie, they> ^ight soom 
be satisfied, that the moral go vemtnebt 
oi Qod. is no matter of doubtful dis^ 
. VQ*- J, B B cussion. 
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SERMON cussion. It is a fact, no less obvious. and 
• incontestible, than the government exer* 
cised by ttoSe earthly rulers whom we behold 
with the ensigns of their office before* our 
eyes, •• ' ■.^. • , . - \ )'. / :. • 

To : :govei!n, li /is , toi / require a: certain 
course. of ^actioh, ot.toiiprescribb a^k^n^j 
arid to enFotce that law;: bif a: suitable 
dsstributioB of.re^^aitisi'and ptmishoynts. 
NxmrJjGbd has not'v:'XMi:ly invested con- 
sqien^, v^s!;wel >havei tsdra:,* with: aithodty 
to pfX)niulg^e, but endowed' it *ail3D with 
fxaiweiii to iealbrcefobis lawi^: i B^ > placing 
iii^rd appnobatiioxLmndpeaoe o&itbe side^ 
of viFtue, he igave: it^the sieuiction^icf rd^ 
ward; But* this was. tiot enough; in Pain 
is a imbrer powerful principle' than ^'^ylea-^ 
sune. vj : T6 'escape misery, is a stronger 
motive, for action^ than to obtaiti^gopd. 
Go4, therefore, so framed humanrpature, 
that ; iht piainful senseiof ilMeserti should 
attend ^the . commission itofcrimes'?- that 
this senses of ill-desert should nccefesarily 
produce wthe :dreadv:of punifthibent ; i aqd 
that this; dread should; so operate: du tlie 
(ttind, in the time of 'distress, as ^toi^make 
the sinner conceive ' Proi(ddence toLbe * en«> 



gaged' a*^ainfSt' himi aiid-^to He^'dAtii^rncd steSWoi* 
W'TiVflietlng ••the pijhfeMTie^t Whiclt he *^" 
^lifferi. Alt tbeste-?ftf^rfesii6nS he halh 
/stttirped tipdfi''the> h&m t^ith- 'hiS«o#ft 
hiaar' He Mlh' 'rh^dfe tliehi''''<««4t^U^'itt 
parts '(if oiit'Mniflh <«'tiKt^^<%tta<l,'»fey 




1na« rtl'ciB his tletf4skMi6tfdr"sih;"'W€fre" life 
*d ipelk-ftd-'tfs ffdm ilThe^blo^ids.'-liSs voice 
cmd'^'ri^'hd^'^dm'^iibbHivei'^ #h^t Ve 
'^isKifern'''ty b<i'>9fet6i^oVfen ^With tife cbtt'- 
tfeituV^* of 'Ifatii'ifi*' natupfeV'atid -lio p^mde 
thti'Whble cdtirs^'df huift^il aflfaife, -carries 
au evJdkicfe 'Hiof t!6 be- J»esi8tfedi' 1 We mi^tf, 
=tfi{K"Aif''ihuc<» reaibtii •diiu'btl-iWiettler thfe 
sun tfiV itileiitfifl 'tb^eHi^^itien' the eartir, 
bf- ttfe 1^ 1:6 =fdPfiiik«'1«; afe iHiethfer. lie 
MUh fftrfi fram^fl'thii' huMiah^ihihd,<^rfeeridea 
tb* !iiiiiofliii!d ri^Htyebstiess to'thafifiltfa, 'Ki 
his laW: *'^ ' :■ 'x' v!iK, • ■ •'(t 'a li'y'tUi 

•^'Ta^H^Hbtid'-im^tiicii Mih 'I'^ttiake 
fKJni' 1^^:' fbi^i^ ^ikbddifse, ^(fct$ -«Ke 
1fittri4aife'^ •66ah^r6i^y^''VWeti '-tliM'bpe^ 
mdtfV\»riSbSe'hfc^ hiSV^;'W{th9fti»^^uli*r 

-■ '^5^ B B 2" and 
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snitfON and distiDgoishing doctrines c^ the Gospel' 
""• of Christ They will be found to accord 
with them so remarkably, as to fbmisb. 
an answer to some of those objections, 
which superficial reasoners are apt to raise 
against the Christian revelation. In par- 
ticular, they coincide with tha( awful 
view which the Gospel gives us, of the 
future consequences of guilt. If the sin- 
ner is now constrained by consdence, to 
view the Almi^ty as pursuing him 
with evil for long*foigotten crimes, how 
naturally must he conclude, that, in a 
subsequent period of existence, the Di» 
vine administration will proceed upon 
the same plan, and complete what has 
been left imperfect here ? If, during this 
life, which is only the time of trial, the 
displeasure of Providence at sin is dis- 
played by tc^ens so manifest, what may 
Jbe apprehended to follow, when justice, 
which at present only begins to be exiD- 
cuted, shall be carried to its consum- 
jnatkm ? \f1iat conscience toidiodes leve- 
Jation verifies; anuring us thata day is ap- 
4iointed.wben G^d mill frmd€r t9 every mum 
^ccordmg to his wrarkt : t»tke$m^tmkQ lypo* 
9 IJejrf 
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tient continuance in well-doings Beekforglory^ smMOH 
honour J and immortality^ eternal life : But ^^™' 
unto them that are contentious^ and obey not 
the truths hut obey unrighteoumess ; indigo- 
nation and wraths tribulation and anguish^ 
upon every soul of man that doth evily of the 
Jew firsts and also of the Gentile. For 
there is no respect of persons with God. For 
as many as have sinned without the lawj shall 
also perish without the law ; and as many as 
have sinned in the lawj shall be judged by 
the law*. 

While the threatenings of conscience 
thus strengthen the evidence of the scrip- 
tnre doctrine concerning future punish-* 
nients, they likewise pave the way for 
the belief of what is revealed concerning 
the method of our deliverance by Christ. 
They suggest to the sinner, some deep 
and dark malignity contained in guilt, 
which has drawn upon his head such high 
displeasure from Heaven. They call forth 
his most anxious efforts, to avert the ef- 
fects of that displeasure ; and to propitiate 
his offended Judge. Some atonement, he 
is conscious, must be made ; and the voice 

* Rom. ii. 7<-*i3. 
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^^ inaiide4^>uffenng, as ttie prpper«ajt9n^ineot 
for guijit, H«nce, ms^nkind, hav^ cptiistaptljr 
fled forT^fjiig^ ta.such;.^bs|^tut|x>ns^ ^ ^^y 
could .4p^?ifii J^pJ^fj^.^^n, the room, qf the 
oiFencJer^ .anc}. a* j^f ge^^eral .qpasent, vic- 
tims have ,ev^y where .been sl^in,^ and exv- 
piatory.^crifices h^ve l?e^n a%rpd up on 
ipB^nie^^ble altars v^l^^ shall I cqme 

f^ffstJijighGod ?s:J^i^flll^^07m^ befox^^h^zp^h 
burnt offerings, and calves of a year-^^ld? 
Will the Lord be/pleased.with .thpiisqndf of 
raf^SJ arm(h teji pkou^an^ds of rivers, of oil f 
Or, shall I give myfrft-bornfor, my trans- 
gressipn^; fJ^efruitofmy body j for the sin of 
my w^/f*. i^Tbese pejfplexitie? ,aad ,agita- 
tiop&oyf a guilt J. ijOD^qience, may be termed 
preludes,. in some measure, to the Gospel 
of Christ. They are. the ppiri ting^* of unen- 
lightened nature, to.vyards that method of 
jelief, which, the grace of ^ Gpd .)aas pro- 
videdi Nature, felt its inability to extricate 
itself from the consequences of guilt : Thp 
Gosjpel reveals the plan of Divine inter* 
position and aid. Nature confessed. some 

If. atonement 
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atonement to be necessary : The Gospel sermon 
discovers, that the necessary atonement is . ^"' ^ 
made. The remedy p\ po sooner present- 
ed, than its suitableness to the disease ap- 
pears ; a|id the great mystery o^ r^demp* 
tion, though it reaches, in its full extent, 
beyond our comprehension, yet, as far as 
it is revealed, holds a visible congruity 
with the sentiments of conscience and of 
Nature. 

Natural and revealed religion proceed 
from the same Author; and of course, are 
analogous and consistejit. They are part 
of the same plan of Providence. They 
are connected measures of the same system 
of government; The serious belief of the 
one, is the best preparation for the recep- 
tion of the other. Both concur in impress*- 
ing our mind with a deep sense of one most 
important truth, which is the result of this 
whole discourse, That as we sow now we 
mnst reap; that under the government -of 
Godj' no one shall be permitted, with im- 
punity, to gratify his criminalpassions, and 
to make light of the great dirtiei^ of life. 
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SERMON XIV. 

On the Mixture of Joy and Fear in 
Religion. 



Psalm ii. 11- 
Rejoice with trembling. 

JOY and Fear arc two great spnugs of 
human action. Tiie mixed condition 
of this world gives scope for both; and» 
according as the one or the other predo^ 
minates, it intiuences the general tenour of 
our conduct. Eacti. of them possesses 4 
proper place in religion. To serve the, Lard 
with gladness^ is the exhortation of the 
^aJmist David** To serve him with reve^ 
rence and godly fear^ is the admonition of 
the apostle Paul *f*. But under the present 
imperfection of human nature, each of these 
principles may be carried to a dangerous 

* Ptaki c. 3. t Hcb» xii. 28. 

extreme. 
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extreme. When the whole of religion isj sfiiDWOw 
placed in joy^ it is in ha:2ard of rising Intau *^" 
unwarrantable rapturCi When it restS'i 
altogether on fear, it degenerates into su-} 
perstitious servility* fhe text ^njolfns a 
due mixture of both i and inculcUt^s this 
important maxim. That joy teffiper*d*Mth 
fear, is the proper disposition of & gobd 
man. In discoursing of this subject, I shall 
endeavour to shew, first, that joy is esseii^ 
tial to religion; and next, That, for various 
reasons,, this joy ought to.be mixed with 
fear; whence we shall be able to ascertain 
the nature of that steady and composed 
spirit, which is most suitable to our present 
condition, and most acceptable to God^ 

!• Joy is essential to religion, itt two 
respects; as religion inspires joy, and as it 
requires it- In other words : To rejoied 
is both the privilege, and the duty, of good 
men. * 

In tlie first place^ Religion inspired jdyi/ 
It sfifords just ground ofglaxiness to all^ho 
firmly believe its doc5triues, and *iiic«lrely[ 
study to obey its laws. ^'F<^ it confers oil 

them 



mxmt^. thefo the two mos^ mat^erial requisite? o€ 
JJJ^ jjQjj?:; a favourable situation of things with- 
Qut,:an4 a pjt)per disposition of mind wiUfai 
in^ tQTelish that favourafaAe ^itwation. 

Wihcift th(ey examine tbeit/Siituation with- 
oHU ihiey behold themselvQs placed in a 
>^flrkli,w.hic)i is full of; theiiqfliuqwfe ctf* 
gffacious ! Providence ; where beauty m^ 
gpod ?tre evei?y w^here predominant^^ wb«w 
Yftrious comforts arf^J^stpwed;; , a^d w^ife, 
if wy/be. withheld^ .they h^y6Jr^ais0i9:to 
believe that thpy p.re witbheJtd by paje©,ta| 
Yfi3dp£n« Aniong the. 4i^rowd :^t;«ncpiB^ 
pass them, they may be jat a Ipssitp di^cem 
who ^re their frieiadiSy and whO their Cf^er 
mies^ ^ '■ 3u t it is t ' suffieien t to k nQ w ^ r ^^hat 
they are under the protection of an invisible 
GujardiaPf whose power can keep thebi from 
eyery eviU All the steps of his .<!onductf 
they may be unable to trace* Events may 
befal them, . of which they can give qo^Iic? 
count. But as long as they are satisfied 
that the system of Divine government is 
foutidf dt PO : raercy^ no .present occurrenfces 
are aWprtp destijpy their: peajce. For hewM 
sp(^r^4 not \hk.ofniSmi^ hui deUmrfd him up 
for tkim^ hQP fih^ll he,:t0t,f^th Mimfmebf 
:'tv.?; give 
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give them all things? If,t|i(eif ^qa^^rfs^is.^^, ^m 
Divine assistance is promised tp^|xeRgt]bi^|[) t_g^ 
it< ) Jf their vi rtue is jm pprfect, . a dispfitisf^^ 
tion is opened which giv^ ^thetn the hppi^ 
of pardpu. If theii; exte^rnalcfircum^taAc^ef 
beia any respect unfavourably, it is;|3eca>ijae 
a higher interest is con^lt^d, .,. Ail takings 
they are assured,. «Afl// zs}qrk tqgether/orjtlipiv 
gwfd, Qn th^ir, prosperji^y ;festsi,the,tjl^: 
iflg;}, .op f,tbeir adyer^i^ty , the. jWUqtiii^Y^RK 
Spirit of jthe Alnaighty/, Qld/agp.piay^ad*" 
Vftiu^fi an4..hfc.dftcay ; but b-^yond thos? 
't>pundarii9s,<^f nature, faith: opens ^h{^ pror 
&pect of \thei.r. lasting felicity. ...WH'^'^.'^f^ 
jinxiety they p?iss tlirough jtjje ^iffereut 
periods of their present existence,, ^q^qse 
Ihey know it to be no more than ^fi^intrp- 
ductioix tp immortality. , 

. 3lS sucih a situatipn of things without, 
Jpys a solid foundation for joy ; so the dis- 
position which religion forms within,^ pro- 
motes thi^'r^lish of it. It is indeed from 
within that the chief sources of enjoyment 
ttf trouble rise# The minds of bad men 
^ne' always disorderly ; and hence their lives 
are so. generally uneasy.: In vain they take 
ytheMmbnel and the harp^ and eodeiavour to 
^. rejoice 
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ftBRBKM refoice at the sound of the organ. Spleen and 
^^' disgust pursue them through all the haunts 
Of amusements Pride and ill^humour tor- 
ment them. Oppressed witli discontent^ 
their spirits flag ; and their wom-out plea^ 
sures afford them entertainment no more« 
But religion subdues those malignant pas^ 
sions, which are the troubles of hun^an 
repose; which either overcast the mind 
with the gloom of peevishness, or disquiet 
it bj the violence of agitation. It infuses, 
in their room, those mild and gentle dispo^ 
sitions whose natural effect is to smoodi 
the tenour of the soul. Benevolence and 
candour, moderation and temperance^ 
wherever they reign, produce cheerfulness 
and serenity. The consciousness of inte* 
grity gives ease and freedom to the mind* 
It enables good men to extract from every 
object, the whole satisfaction which it is 
capable of yielding; and adds the flavour of 
innocence, to all their external pleasures^ 

In the second place, As religion naturally 
inspii^es joy; so what it inspires it com- 
mands us. to cherish. As a necessary proof 
of our sincerity^ it requires cheerfulness in 

the 
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the performaDce of our duty ; because, if/sswKM* 
this be \faQting); pur religioQ discovers itself v 
not to be genuine in principle, und in;prac« 
tice it cannot be stable; \ * 

Religious obedience^ destitute of joy^ Uf 
not genuine in its principle. Fott^id ^thcttj 
faith or hope, the love of God ortbelo^el 
of goodness, rule the hei^rt, they could not 
fail to produce satisfaction in piety and 
virtue. All those causes of joy which I 
have mentioned would then operate ; dnd 
their native effect on the; mind, would ioU 
low. Thie prospects which religion opeofii 
would gladden, and the affections utrhich it 
inspires would soothe the heact. We serve 
with pleasure^ tb^ b^nef^ctor whom we 
lov^ We rejoice ja ^very study aD.d:pur^ 
fuit to which we are sincerely attached^ 
If wc serve not God with pleasure^, it i» 
beca»use we know him not, or love hm, not; 
If we rejpice not in viftweiit is bw^ause Our 
affectionis alienated froQ[^ jt, and pmiiax^li** 
"^nadons. are depraved. We^ pye ttio cvi4 
dent proofs that either ve believe not the 
principles of religion, or that we feel not 
their pow6i;« J^xclude joy from religion, 
f^nd you k^y^^ no ^>ther oiotiyjps to it, except 

:. . ; compulsion 
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SERivftftr ^bmpUliiicni aod interest, Blit are these 
#nili!Wg'gro\indi"<>n whifch tor6s1!-the whrife 
of»iiM>i<'t)bedienc»e to the lSupr^ft6 Being? 
Mtf soti, give me tkyhiarfi'ii-'ihe call oF 
0oA"f. Sufelyiiff 'ihore bti no pleisureMn 
li(}l6liKilg'>hfe' -fconflrttBttdSi' !the ■ heart iV hot 

df'idei^JiOesfmd biimt^-dferUgi is btod^lit to 
Irir-altAViJi Viiifif'.i""' ■'■■•■■■ •• ' •'•'• 

i A»'fe<igiofi,!de8t*t«te of j6y, is impc¥febt 
iwksi prttteepleC,''^^; in *J)feMifce?'it iriySfbfe 
xkktMih.'' IW valnydu ehcTeavour tb fix^tltty 
AWttTjIo" theJ 'i^gtilttii petfoltiia*€e'AE>f » that irf 
IrhlfehilfefiHdirjfto pteasArt'; • BiHd hlik'dv^t 
fitfifestii^r infftMsi'br feaV,"M 'WJlf crtfhtrite 
SSOTfnd'tttWthod of' eluding thfrobli^tiori. 
Itf^rM^ is nevei- so ferttW dP''etiiion^'-a8 
^bn^^i^plfeasure is all 5n Ife'e 'biMl'side, atid 
ftietfe .p#ecfept on the othefr/ He iftify Sfcudfy 
t«f 8ave''£lp{Jc5mDcfefe.' He hiay' dis^ttfcblfe 
and '«««Strain himself .' ■Bht^M^i'lifeirt riJ. 
viilMiiW-'Secret r fetid the w«iglit> cyF' irfelf*Kif* 
tfedi ^», In ithe'feiid, draw the prftc*i<j<i^aiftc¥ 
it; ? fffpeysevcranee'is'iifottd'bel^x^^ed^, 
rtill less cat! zeal be look^ -for' ffStS'WJhi 
who; iti his religious diitiifts trettifbl& i^'ltli 
6m rejoicing. Ev«V5« attettpt t*#tf^d^ VirtUt 
li- I 1 2 which 
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ifhich he Iformsy rWilLbe ofbebb abd : ia\do4 maaaxM 
ward« . He appties toi;ib>d&'a 4«riB{')rfaia ^ ^ ^ 
dreads. the taski-master:)! btit.helwilllalfoufi 
H&more than necessity^ enjoin^. 'To.ebc9pci 
Irani. puDishmeiit is his sole* aidn. H'e> bat>^ 
gaioi)! for/immunity, : by i every duf/jr which 
be tperfdrme } and all^^beyond^: heiaut^emB 
sQJpenfluoiis^toiL-?^ Sueh rdiigion as.this^/^an 
neither > purify the hearty i nor prefH^re >£iT 
Ueiavenly * bliss. ; ' It is the* >refuge . afian> abf 
jeol(minf}<^ r Ijbr> may foroi' the.rltuaL;6fi;th6 
iDonk;^ orKpcesoribeithei^ipenance) cfstbe 
idolateD;fi:but^ bait oo /boncibrn ^liritbv ithe 
homage %£. :faii!a wiia iflfarsubg^: theiflather' in 
^ynHt\and^in.\truthi^i Hlsiicbslracfttr is^ Ihat 
the^/oj^ iq^ iAe L6rdis\ himirengt^;^i alt ;(ti> 
taohes/faisfheariitordigioai; (Lit i«9pirei)his 
2edk ')'Iefi^pports: hiiiconstaiiicy ; tasdi;ai9> 
Deleratosrhi^ pibgressJ > n :::\fii / . I lo// r>rll' 
.KiTiiefdjisiBOimad^butlisiB sooid pk^ecbftD 
iv^hi^b hi' cleaves iap enjo^iaoentj; ; soitoeridihait 
tl»^ fl^ti^rn hm i»ith d^sidwqt'hiDfies; dbna^ 
^ioirds htta4^h»eo6fileksvm^\ Jiojnstsy tl^Tod 
tDwai)d8(] which.. aUvi^s^iobaiobbin^o^nk 
For ^ the; sfeike^ofi iit theyrlivbt > It iie^mbttfr 
41ie air they breatheji hrbaohis f decc^ryJttr 
»'^ • •'; - ^' ^ -i^Ky^itiifiUttl ^' '^^ ^noii4»'it 

the 
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the snotion of the heart, and all the vital 
fiinctiofis. But as the breathing of infected 
airv.|>rDves fatal to life ; in the same manner 
joy,' drawn frora a corrupted source, is de** 
structive both of virtue and of true happi«* 
ness.. When you have no pleasure in good- 
ness, jDu may with. certainty conclude the 
reason to be, that:y6ur pleasure is all de- 
rived from an opposite quarter. You have 
exhausted your affection upon the world. 
You have drunk txm imich (^ its poisoaed 
wffteis to have any.relish for a pure spring. 
'.. Estimate therefore the geniiioeness of 
yotir.j;eHgi6us< principles; estimaie the de* 
ignite of yQiir.stalMlit])fi in religious^ practice^ 
-by the degtee.of yb^r< satisfaction in piety 
add Tirtae. ^ . Be i assured, that where .your 
treasitte i^. there wiH your delight ibe ilso. 
The worldly man rejoices in liis fiosaeteions; 
<tbe y«(Uiptuous ia ihis pleasanes ;- ithe ^ibtial 
in ihisf friends • mod companions, i The tnily 
-jgoodl) man.rf^QiDea in doing juHl^^. taviag 
iMcrcyii mnd ^walking iumbfy with\ the Lord 
Anr^oil^f. lie is happy, whoi employed ia 
dsUd fiegofatr discharge of the great duties of 
iifeo Spontaoiedua: they flosr'from the a£- 
fectioQ8 of a pureivh^rt. Not only from 
v'\ the 
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the keepibg of the divine commandments seemon 
he expects, but in the keeping of^ them^ he ^' 
enjojrs a great reward. Accordingly, in 
the sentiments of hcAy men recorded 'in 
scripture, we find this spirit every where 
prevalent. Their language was ;* Thy sta* 
tuten have I takeih ^smne heritage for ever; 
for they are the rejoidiig n^ my heart. They 
are my iongs in ilie home of my pilgrimage. 
Tkty are sweeter than honey and the hfMey^ 
comb^ ' Whom have I in heaven but thee f 
and ther^^is none upon earth that I desire 
'besides ' <Ace. They did ftot reoeiv^ th» spirit' 
ofbendageybut the spirit- ofadoptioruiTlmti 
tpere filled with peaie (it$d J^y in/ ^believing. 
They rejoiced in kf^pe^f theglony of God. 
As soon as the j^thiopian eunuob received 
from PhiHp the light of the Gospel, that 
light' rei^ived and oheeved his heart' Aldiew 
tMin seemed to^aiwe ; ia nesr^gioi-y to^i^m^ 
around him. Evep^ object bfi^toqedi; and 
he went on his[:.Wsk^^Tgoieing^^^^^^^ 
same' mariner should evcrjj good mata pro* 
ceed-iia-hj^ jotirriey tihh>ugh)]if<^^ With a se*-^^ 
tebe'and cheerful ^pidt.. CoBstemation and 
dejection let him leave to the slaves of guilt; 

VOL. I. c c who 
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ISftMON who have ever}' thing to dread, both from 
^^* this world and the next^ If he appear be- 
fore others with a dispirited aspect, he dis- 
honours religion ; and afford^ ground for 
suspicion, that he is either ignorant of its 
nature, or a stranger to its power. 

Thus I have shewn joy to be essential 
to religion. It is the spirit which it in- 
spires, and which it requires in good men. 
But in our present state, the best principles 
may be carried to a dangerous excess ; and 
joy, like other things, has its due limits. 
To serve God with unmixed delight, belongs 
io more advanced spirits in a happier yi^prld. 
In this cegion of imperfection, some infu- 
sions from, a different cup must of necessity 
tincture our joy* . Let us then, > 

IL Turn to the mother side of the argu- 
ment, and considecthe iieasons which ren- 
der it proper, that 'when we rejoice, we 
should rejoict witktrembimg^ 
- In the first place. Because all the ob- 
jects of religion^ which afibr^ ground for 
joy, tend to inspire, at the same ^ tiroe^ i«r 
I verence and fear. We serve a Bene&ctotv 
it is true, in who{a w^ hftve reason to de- 

\ , light; 
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light ; whose purposes are gracious ; whose sermom 
law is the plan of our happiness. But this 
Benefactor, is the King eternal^ immortalJ 
and invisible ; at whose presence themoun4 
tains shake, and Nature trembles. Every 
goody and every perfect gift^ come down from] 
him. But the hand which confers them^ 
we cannot see. Mysterious obscurity rests 
upon his essence. He dwelleth in the secret 
place of thunder; and clouds and darkneas 
surround him. He is the Hearer of prayer i\ 
but we lift our voice to him from afar. 
Into his immediate presence no access is 
permitted. Our warmest devotion admits 
no familiarity with him. God is in Heaven^ 
and thou upon earth; therefore^ let thy words 
be few. If his omniscience administers com-* 
fort in our secret distress, it likewise fills 
with awe the heart that is conscious of 
guilt. For, if he knows our frame^ ami 
rernembers we are dust ; our iniqmtiesj also, i 
ore ever before him ; our secret sins in. the J 
light, of his countenance. 

Throughout all his dispensations, great- 
ness, in conjunction with goodness, strikes 
our views and wherever we behold the. 
Pfirent, we behold the Legialajtor alsK)^ Tha 
c c 2 death 
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SERMON death of Christ, in behalf of a guilty world 
. ^^^: . is the chief ground of religious hope and 
joy- But it is no less the ground of re- 
verence ; when, in this high transaction, 
we contemplate God, as at once strict in 
justice, and great in mercy. I the Lord 
keep mercy for thousands of" them that fear 
wie, I forgive their iniquity^ transgression^ 
and sin ; but I will by no mean^ clear the 
guilty. When we open the book of the 
law, we find promises and threatenings 
mingled in the same page. On the one 
side, *we see Heaven displayed in all 
its glory: On the other. Hell opening 
its terrours. In short, in whatever light 
we view religion, it appears solemn and 
venerable. It is a temple full of Majesty, 
to which the worshippers may approach 
with comfort in the hope of obtaining 
grace^ and finding mercy ; but where they 
cannot enter without being impressed with 
awe. If we may be permitted to compare 
spiritual with natural^ things, religion re- 
sembles not those scenes of natural beauty 
where every object smiles. It cannot be 
likened to the gay landscape, or the flow- 
ery field. It resembles ' more the august 

and 
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and sublime appearances of Nature,;, tbi^. sermon 
lofty mountain, the expanded ocean, and 
the starry firmament; at the sight of 
which the mind is at once overawed and 
delighted ; and, from the union of grandeur 
with beauty, derives a pleasing, but a serious 
emotion. 



In the second place, As joy, terapei'ed 
by fear, suits the nature of religion, so 
it is requisite for the proper regulation of 
the conduct of man« Let his joy flow 
from the best and purest source; yet, if it 
remain long unmixed, it is apt to become 
dangerous to virtue. As waters which are ; 
never stirred nor troubled, gather a sedi- j 
ment which putrifies them ; so the un- I 
disturbed continuance of placid sensations ^ 
engenders disorders in the human souL 
It is wisely ordered in our present state, 
that joy and fear, hope and grief, should 
act alternately as checks and balances upon 
each other, in order to prevent an excess^ 
in any of them, which our nature could 
not bear. If we were subject to no alarms 
of danger, the wisest would soon become 
improvident ; and the most humble pre* 
c c 3 sumptuous. 
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mtHMOH sumptuous. Man is a pilgrim on earth. 

t ^' , Were his path to be always smooth and 
flowery, he would be tempted to relinquish 
his guide, and to forget the purpose of his 
. journey. Caution and fear are the shields 
' of happiness. Unguarded joy begets in- 
dolence; indolence produces security; se- 
curity leads to rashness; and rashness ends 
in ruin. In order to rejoice long, it is 
necessary that we rejoice tmth trembling. 
Had our first parents observed this rule^ 
toan might have been still in paradise. He 
who saith in his heart. My mountain stands 
strong; I shall never be moved; may be 
assured, that his state already begins to 
totter. Religion, therefore, performs a kind 
office, in giving us the admonition of the 
Text. It inspires cheerfulness in the ser- 
vice of God. It proposes joy as our tjhief 
spring of action. But it supports joy, by 
guarding it with • fear ; not suppressing, 
but regulating its indulgence ; requiring us 
to rejoice, like persons who have obtained 
a treasure, which, through want of vigi- 
lance, they are exposed to lose. Dependent 
beings are formed for submission ; and to 
submiti'is to stand in awe. Because the 

Lord 
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Lord reigneth, let the earth he glad. We sermon 
are the subjects of God ; and therefore may 
justly rejoice. But still we are subjects; 
and therefore, trembling must mix itself 
with our joy. 

In the third place, The unstable condi* 
tioii of all human things naturally in-> 
spires fear in the midst of joy. The 
spirit to which religion forms us, must un-^ 
doubtedly correspond to the state in which 
we are placed, and to the part which is 
assigned us to act. Now, the first view 
under which our present state appears, is 
that of fallen creatures, who are undergoing^ 
in this world, probation and trial for their 
recovery; and are commanded to work 
out their salvation mth fear and trembling. 
This view of our condition infers not ha- 
bitual dejection of mihd« It requires not 
melancholy abstraction from thestfFairs, or 
total contempt of tfae^musemehts of life; 
But it inspires humility. It enforces der 
pendence on divine aid ; and calls forth 
the voice of supplication to Heaven. In a 
situation so critical, and where interests so 
important are at stake, every reasonably 

c c 4 person 
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SBRMON person must confess, that seriousness ought 
to temper rejoicing. 

Were there in human life any fixed 
point of stability and rest, attainable by 
man; could we, at any one moment, as- 
sure ourselves that there remained no latent 
source of danger either to our temporal 
or our spiritual state; then I admit we 
might lay trembling aside, and rejoice in 
full security. But, alas ! no such safe sta- 
tion, no such moment of confidence, is 
allowed to man during his warfare on earth. 
Vicissitudes of good and evil, of trials and 
consolations, fill up his life. The best 
intentioned are sometimes betrayed into 
crimes; the most prudent overwhelmed 
with misfortunes. The world is like a 
wheel incessantly revolving, on which hu- 
man things alternately rise and fall. What 
is past of our life has been a chequered 
scene. ^On its remaining periods, uncer- 
tainty and darkness rest. Futurity is an 
unknown region, into which no man can 
look forward without awe, because he can* 
not tell what forms of danger or trial may 
meet him there. This we know well, that 
in every period of our life, the path of 

happiness 
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happiness shall be found steep and arduous ; sermon 
but swift and easy the descent co ruin. ^^' 
What, with much exertion of care and 
vigilance, we had built up, one unwary 
action, may, in an evil hour, overthrow. 
The props of human confidence are, in 
general, insecure. The sphere of human 
pleasures is narrow. While we forn^ 
schemes for strengthening the one, and 
for enlarging the other, death, meanwhile, 
advances. Life, with a swift, though in- 
sensible course, glides away; and, Uke a 
river which undermines its banks, gra- 
dually impairs our state. Year after year 
steals something from us ; till the decaying 
fabric totter of itself, and crumble at length 
into dust. So that, whether we con- 
sider life or death, time or eternity, all 
things appear to concur in giving to man 
the admonition of the Text, rejoice with 
trembling. 

I HAVE now shewn in what respects 
religion both promotes joy, and inspires 
seriousness. It places us in the most 
favourable situation, which, human life af- 
fords, for joy ; and it gives us every assist- 
ance. 
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SERMON ance, for relishing that joy. It rendere 
'^ ]^^^ it our duty to cultivate the satisfaction 
which it yields. It demands a cheerful 
spirit, in order to ascertain the sincerity 
of our principles, and to confirm us in good 
practice. At the same time the joy which 
it inspires, is tempered with fear by the 
genius of religion itself; by the danger to 
which unguarded joy would expose us ; 
and by the impropriety of indulging it, in 
a situation so mixed as the present. The 
trembling which is here enjoined, is not to 
be understood as signifying a pusillanimous 
dejection. It imports no more than that 
caution and sobriety, which prudence dic- 
tates, as belonging to our state. By con- 
necting such trembling with our joy^ re- 
ligion means to recommend to us a cheer- 
ful, but a composed spirit, equally remote 
from the humiliating depression of fear, and 
j the exulting levity of joy. Always to re- 
\ joice, is to be a fool. Always to tremble, 
I is to be a slave. It is a modest cheerfulness, 
a chastened joy, a manly seriousness, which 
becomes the servant of God. 

But is this, it may perhaps be said, the 
whole amount of that boasted satisfaction 

which 
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which religion bestows ? Is this all the sermon 
compensation which it makes, for those ^ ^^' 
sacrifices it exacts ? Are not the terms 
which vice holds out far more enticing, 
when it permits us to gratify every desire ; 
and, in return for our surmounting the 
timorous scruples of conscience, promises us 
a life of gaiety, festivity, and unrestrained 

joy? Such promises vice may indeed 

make; but how far it fulfils them, we 
may safely refer to the determination of 
the greatest sensualist, when he has finished 
bis career, and looks back on what he 
has enjoyed. Ask him. Whether he would 
recommend to his children and his friends, 
to hold the same course ; and whether, with 
bis dying breath, he dare assure them, that 
the gratifications of licentiousness afford the 
greatest enjoyment of life ? Whatever hopes 
vice may at the beginning inspire, yet, after 
the trial is made, it has been always found 
that criminal pleasures are the bane of 
happiness, the poison, not the cordial, of 
our present state. They are pleasures 
compensated by an infinite overbalance of 
pain ; moments of delight, succeeded by 
years of regret ; purchased at the expence 

of 
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SERMON of injured reputatioD, broken health, and 
ruined peace. Even abstracting from their 
pernicious consequences, they are, for most 
part, in themselves treacherous pleasures ; 
unsound and disturbed in the moments of 
enjoyment. In the midst of stich laughter^ 
the heart is sorrowful. Often is the smile 
pf gaiety assumed while the heart akes 
within : And though folly may laugh, guilt 
will sting. Correcting this pernicious 
phrenzy of pleasure, and reducing it to a 
more sober and regulated state, religion is, 
in truth, no other than wisdom, introducing 
peace and order into the life of man. 

While religion condemns such pleasures 
as are immoral, it is chargeable with no 
improper austerity in respect to those 
which are of an innocent kind. Think 
not, that by the cautious discipline which 
it prescribes, it excludes you from all gay 
enjoyment of life, within the compass of 
that sedate spirit, to which it forms 
you, all that is innocently pleasing will be 
found to lie. It is a mistake to imagine, 
that in constant effusions of giddy mirth, 
or in that flutter of spirits which is excited 
by a round of diversions, the chief enjoy- 
ment 
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ment of our state consists. Were thiS the sERlvIo^f 

YfV 

case, the vain and the frivolous would be > ^ ' ^ 
on better terms for happiness, than the 
wise, the great, and the good. To arrange 
the plans of amusement, or to preside in 
the haunts of jollity, would be more de- 
sirable, than to exert the highest effort of 
mental powers for the benefit of tiationd. 
A consequence so absurd, is sufficient- to 
explode the principle from which it fllows. 
To the amusements and lesser joys of the 
world, religion assigns their proper place, 
Jt admits of them, as relaxations from care, 
as instruments of promoting thei union of 
men, and of enlivening their social inter- 
course. But though as long as they are 
kejpt within due bounds, it doeS not Cfen- 
siire nor condemn them; iieithcfl/dfefes 'it 
propose them as rewards tb the x^ftfttlbiw^^ 
as the principal objecfe of- thfeiff" pikrtUit? 
To such it' points out hidbler ends of *ftcftiohl 
Their felicity it engages 'tlifem t6 se^k'iU 
the discharge of an uteful^ an uprigl^t^'lelrld 
honourable part in life ; and, as ttife'fettbi- 
tual tenour of their liiindy' it prtimotes 
cheerfulness, and discourages'levityi*'* 

.Between these two there* is ^ 'a Wide 
distinction; and the miod Whicli'is €nosi 

open 
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8EBM0N open to levity, is frequently a stranger to 
^^^ . cheerfulness. It has been remarked, that 
transports of intemperate mirth are often 
no more than flashes from the dark cloud ; 
and that in proportion to the violence of 
the effulgence is the succeeding gloom, 
licyity may be the forced production of 
foUy or vice; cheerfulness is Uie natural 
offspring of wisdom and virtue only. The 
coie is an occasional agitation ; the other a 
permanent habit. The one degrades, the 
character; the other is perfectly consistent 
with the dignity of reason, and the steady 
find manly spirit of religion. To aim at a 
constant succession of high and vivid sen- 
sations of pleasure, is ^n idea of happiness 
altogethier chimerical. . Calm and tempe** 
rate enjpyment is the utmost that is al* 
^ted to man. Beyond this, we struggle in 
vain to raisie our state ; and^ in fact, de^ 
press oiur joys by endeavouring to heighten 
tbem^ Instead of those fallacious hopes of 
perpetual festivity, with which the. world 
would a]lure us» religion confers upon us a 
cheerful tranquillity. Instead of dazzling 
us with meteors of Joy which sparkle and 
{Bxpire, it sheds around vm a calm and steady 
ligl^ JB^ misiilg trtmblmg with our joy, it 
7 tenders 
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renders that joy more solid, more equal, sermon 
and more lasting. 

In this spirit, tlien, let us serve God, 
and hold our course through life. Let us 
approach to the Divine Being, as to a 
sovereign of whom we stand in awe, and 
to a father in whom we trust. In our con- 
duct, let us be cautious and humble, as 
those who have ground to fear, well pleased 
and cheerful, as those who have cause to 
rejoice. Let us shew the world that a 
religious temper, is a temper sedate, not sad; 
that a religious behaviour, is a behaviour 
regulated, not stiff and formal. Thus we 
shall ti^e the world as not abusing tV; we 
shall pass through its various changes, M^th 
t^e least discomposure ; and we shall viodl- 
cate religion from the reproaches of those 
«who would attribute to it either enthusiastic 
joys, or slavish terrours. We shall sl^ew 
that it is a rational rule of Ufe, worthv of 
jthe perfection, of God, and suited to the 
nature and state of m^n. 
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SERMON XV. 

On the Motives to Constancy in 
Virtue. 



XV. 



Galat. vi, 9* 

And let us not be xveary in ze^U-doing ; for 
in due season ue shall reapj if we fokit 
not. 

awiON TXISCONTENT is the most general of 
-^^ all the evils which trouble the life of 
man. It is a disease which eveiy where 
finds materials to feed itself; for, if real 
distresses be wanting, it substitutes such as 
are imaginary in their place. It converts 
even the good things of the world, when 
they have been long enjoyed, into occasions 
of disgust. In the midst of prosperity, it 
disposes us to complain ; and renders tran- 
quillity tiresome, only because it is uniform. 
There is no wonder that this spirit of rest- 
1 lessness 
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lessoess bnd dissatisfaction, which corrupts ssbmon 
etery terrestrial i^enjoiy men t, > should faav^ 
sometimes penetrated into the region of 
virtue. Good men are hot witlK)Ut thek 
frailties ;. and the pierverseness incident to 
human nature too. readily leads. us» fwho 
beicome weary. .t)f all Mh^r. things, to ;6< 
tsfedrj/jBlsfx, in.well^^deing* / ? ,: > i;; >; .ui 
.iilLeiiime put;a baeev in^hich j^haps> :wiU 
be found not unfrequeat in: prdin^y tSife. 
Suppose )a person,: after! jmiftch i^tiinmecce 
wjtH the world; to be . xtoonrintjed; ^rf . ite 
vatiity; * He^ has^ seen' its voiM)^t.iIatt:eiiBg 
hbpes.to be £aUadbus.\ H^ felt its most 
boasteii pleasures to^b^iln15atisfactor3\•^ He 
tesolivfis^ therefore,' to pface his happiness iu 
vHTtue^^v aiiidvv^disregaDding. all tefupt^tiocMi 
fir6m^']ntefeBt,^ta adhere tO'>w:hat .is ri^t 
and. honourable in conduct. Hecuitivatey 
acquaintance with (religion. He performs^ 
with seriousness, the offices of devotioti. 
He lays down to himself, a rational and 
iiseful plan pf life; and, with satisfaction^ 
hplds - 6a for :a while in this reformed 
€odrse» ' * rBut^^by)xiegrees, idiscoura^meintg 
firisel iTfaei peace which he hoped to en- 
jayi,^ is iinterrupted, either by his own 
I i TOL. I. D D frailties. 
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SOMOH frailties, or by the vices of others. Passions^ 
^^' which had not been thoroughly subdued, 
struggle for their accustomed gratification. 
The pleasure which he expected to find in 

. devotion, sometimes fails him ; and the in* 
justice of the world often sours and firets 
him. Friends prove ungrateful ; enemies 
misrepresent, rivals supplant him : And 

' part, at least, of the mortifications which he 

sufieis, he be^ns to ascribe to virtue. Is 

this all the reward of my serving God, and 
renouncing the pleasures of sin ? Verily^ in 
vain I have cleansed my heart and washed 
my hands in innocency. Behold^ the ungodly 
proper in the worlds and have more than 
heart can wish ; vhile ail the day hngj I 
am plagued and chastened every morning; — 
To such peisons as these^ and to all who 
are in hazard of being infected with their 
spirit, I now address myself. In reply to 
their complaints, I purpose to show. That 
in no state can they choase on earth, by no 
l^an of conduct they can form, it is possible 
lor them to escape unicasiness and disap- 
pointment; that in a lite of virtue, they 
will sulKsr less uneasiness, and fewer disap 
pmntments, than in a coarse of viice ; tjti&jf 

, . .V. .1 • .. will 
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will [iossess much higher resources atid: ad- sjsrmon 
vantages ; and they will be assured of com- 
plete 3x*\vard at the end. From these con- 
8ideratioD$» I hope to make it appear^ ithat 
there i« no sufficient rea&on for our being 
weary, in ts>ell^doing; and that, taking hu- 
man life upon the whole, Virtue is far the 
most eligible portion of man. ^ 

• L. Uneasiness and disappointment aro 

inseparable in ^ome. degree, from every 

state on earth: ; Were it in the power df 

the . fwarld, to. render those who attach 

themselves to it, satisfied &nd happy, y<Ai 

might) then, I admit, have some title to 

complaifi if ;y<m found yourselves placed 

iiponiSMorse terikjs ip the. service .of God. 

rBut thigib! so fat from being th^, case, , that 

awoflg jdie ; nlultitude who devpte .them- 

^Ives to oarthly pleasure,: you wi^l not find 

a single person who has completely attained 

: }m Sw»# , Inquire . iato tht? c^s^itipil of 

the high and tie low, of: \\m gaj?ai>d tl^e 

9^9us^ pf thq men of business ai>d thp jxkexi 

.^iC pleasure, and you shall, behold: them all 

j0Cbupied in supplying some want,[or in rp- 

: moving some distress:; No man isf pl^af i^ 

I D D 2 with 
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SERMON with being precisely what lie is. Eyery- 
^^* where there is a Void ; generally, ev^ in 
the most prosperous ' life, there is serine 
comer possessed by sorrow. He who is 
engaged in business pines for leisure. He 
•who enjoys leisure,^ languishes for ^apt of 
employment ' In a single state^ W6 envy 
the comforts- of a famtl^.; In donjagal 
life, we are chagrined with domestic cares, 
iln a safe station, we regret the want of 
objects fc»^ enterprise, in an ehterpQsing 
life, w« l&mient the wattt of safety; It Js 
'the doom of man that his sky sbbuldnever 
befnee/froim alt cSoftde.J He is, at present, 
' in an exiled and^ fallen sUtei Thd dbrjects 
which sUitoiiMi hino, are beneath his^oative 
dignity. God has tinged^ them all with 
Vanity,- Oit purpbfK^ to make him^dl, that 
this is'^iiot his restj' that here '^e^ is not 
in hrs pi<Aperf)lace,- nor arrived' art his true 
'liome%-'\»'^- -i'j'^*"- ..•••.•...•.;...- 

•-' If, tfa€fr«fofe^^ yotf aim at a ooMlition 
' which'^Hall be etx^mptied IrodA^^^y dis- 
quiet, you pursues phantom } you im^netise 
"ti^e Vanity and vexati6n of life,-by enj^agmg 
^ih- a chaee so iruitlessr. If you complain 
•ibf virtue, because there is incident to it a 
^' * ' i ^ portion 
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portion of that uneiasiness which is found SERMon 
in every qtlier, state, your complaint is most c-^^ 
unreasonable. You claim an immunity 
fron? evil^ which belongs not to the lot of 
man. Reconcile ypurselyes, then, to your 
condition ; and, instead of looking for per- 
fect happiness any where on earth, gladly 
embrace that state which contains the fewest 
sorrows. ' 

IL Though no condition of human 
life is free from uneasiness, I contend^ 
That the uneasiness belonging to a sinful 
course, is far greater than what attends 
a course of well-doing. If you be weary 
of the labours of virtue, be assured, that the 
world, whenever you try the exchange^ 
will lay upon you a much heavier load. It 
is the outside only of a licentious life, which 
is gjay and smiling. Within, it conceals 
toil and trouble, and deadly sorrow. For 
vice poisons h^man happiness in the springs 
by introducing disorder into the heart. 
Those passions which it seems to indulge, it 
only feeds with imperfect gratifications; 
and thereby strengthens them for prey ing^ in 
the end, on their unhappy victims. ; 

i> D 3 It 
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SBRMoN It is a great mistake to imagine that 
the pain of self-denial is confined to vir- 
tue. He who follows the world -as much 
as he who follows Christ, must take up hu 
cross ; and to him, assuredly, it will prove 
a more oppressive burden. Vice allows all 
our passions to range uncontrolled ; and 
where each claims to be superiour, it ia im- 
possible to gratify all. The predominant 
desire can only be indulged at the expence 
of its rival. No mortifications which vir- 
tue exacts, are more severe than those 
which ambition imposes upon the love of 
case, pride upon interest, and covetousness 
upon vanity. Self-denial, therefore, belongs, 
in common, to vice and virtue'; but with 
this remarkable difference, that the passions 
which virtue requires ' us to mortify, it 
tend^ to weaken ; whereas those' which 
vice obliges us to deny, it, at the same 
time, strengthens. The one diminishes the 
pain of self-denial, by moderating the de- 
mand of passion ; the other increases it, by 
rendering those demands imperious and 
violent. What distresses, that occur in the 
culm life of virtue, can be compared to 
those tortures which reDaK>rse of conscieBce 
- ' ' inflicts 
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inflicts ou the wicked ; to those severe hu- 
miliations, ansingfrom guilt combined with 
misfortunes, which sink them to the dust; 
to those violent agitations of shame and 
disappointment, which sometimes drive 
them to the most fatal extremities, and make 
them abhor their existence? How often, 
in the nudst of those disastrous situations,, 
into which their crimes have brought them, 
have they cursed the seductions of vice ; 
and with bitter regret, looked back to the 
day on which they first forsook the path of 
innocence? ^ ! 

BuU perhaps, you imagine, that to such 
miseries as these, great criminals only are 
exposed ; and that, by a wary and cautious 
management, it is possible to avoid them« 
Take vice and virtue, then, in the most 
general point of view. Compare God and 
the world as two masters, the one or other 
of whom you must obey; and consider 
fairly in whose service there will be reason 
for your being weary soonest, and repenting 
most frequently. The world is both a hard 
and a capricious master. To submit to a 
long servitude, in the view of a recompence 
from which they are excluded in the end, 

J) D 4 is 
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SEtMON is known to be often -the fiitft cf those who 
* * , are devbted to the world. They sacrifice 
thieit pmesent ease to their fntttreprospectSv 
iliey court the great and flatter the miil- 
tlhide. They prostitate their 'conscience, 
atod'dishonour their chat^kcter: And, after ail 
their efFortSj how uncertain is their success? 
Competitors^ justle, and outstrip them. 
The more artful deceive, the more violent 
overthrow, them. Fair prospects once 
smiled : but clouds soon gather ; the sky is 
darkened;' the scene changes; and that 
fickle world, which a moment before, had 
flattered^ the next moment forgets them. 

God is never mistaken in the character 
of his servants; for heseeih their hearts^ 
and Judgeth according to the^ truth. Bat 
the World is often deceived ift those who 
court its favour ; and, • 6f 'cours^, is »un- 
just in the distribution of • its Tewards* 
Flattery gains the eat- of power. ^^Fraud 
supplan^ts inriocfence ; and the pretending 
and assuming occupy the place of the 
ifbrthy and the modest. In vain you 
ekim any merit with the world, on account 
6fjoxif good intentions. The world knows 
theiti not ;* regards them not.- It judges of 

you 
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you solely.bj^ your actions; aa4 what k sbbakxI'. 
Worsen by the toecesaof your actioxis^ which . ^ 
often depends, not. on . yourselves, 3u t iu: 
the sight of the Supreme. Beio^.^ood iq-^ 
tenCMos fiupply the pl{ice. of^gpod deedi^ 
wbiqhtyou had not the opportuqity; of per^k 
foraning; The welUnieant endeavours 06 
the poor find the same acceptance with hiodr 
as the generous actions of the rich. Thei 
widow's mite is^ in his eye, a costly offeirn 
ing, and even he who giveth to a dimple Oi 
cup of cold water ^ when he can give him no 
more, goeth not without his reward.. 

As the world is unjust in its judgmentSy 
so it is un^ateful in its requitals. Time 
speedily effaces the memory of the greatest 
services; and when we can repeat them noi 
more, we are neglected and throwu asidei 
It was the saying of a noted 'great man oC 
the world, on the fall of his. fortunes, 
^^ 'Had I served God^s faithfully as I haviCj 
" done my. King, he would not have foiv 
** saken met in my old age/' Unfaithful^ 
ness and ingratitude are unknown to God* 
With him no new. favorites arise, to usurp 
the place, or to bear off the rewards of his 
ancient servants. Even to^ your old age^ I 

am 
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ssMMos am He ; and even to hoary hairs L will carry 
you. I have madty and I wHl bear; even I 
will carry 9 and will, deliver yau^ saith the 

Lord Almighty*. ^^ Since, then, in our 

several departnyents, we must labour. What 
comparisioh is there between lal30uriDg for 
God, and for the world ? How unjust are 
they who become weary so muclt sooner 
in the service of God, than they do in that 
of the most severe and imperious of all 
masters. 

IIL The resources of virtue are much 
greater than those of the world ; the com- 
pMsations which it makes for our distresses, 
far more valuable. Perpetual success be- 
longs neither to the one nor the other. 
But under- disappointments, when they 
occur, virtue bears us up ; the world allows 
us to sink. When the mind of a good man 
ii hurt by misfortunes, religion administers 
the cordial and infuses the balm. Whereas 
the worid inflicts wounds, and then leaves 
them to fester. It brings* sorrows, but it 
provides no consolation. Consolation is 
entirely the province of religion. Suppo- 

sing 
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sing religion to be inferiour to vice in ex- sekmqn 
ternal advantages, it muist be allowed to , ^^y 
possess internal peace in a much l^gherde^ 
gree. This is so certain, that almost all 
men, at some period or other of their life, 
look forward to it» as to a d^irable retrea;^^ 
When the ends of their present pUrsi|it shall 
be accomplished, they propose tQ tbemsQlves 
much satisfaction in an honourable discharge 
of the duties of their station, amidst those 
moderate passions and temperate pleasures, 
which innocence allows. That which all 
men agree in holding to be second in im- 
portance to the pursuit which they follow, 
may be safely esteemed to be the first in real 
worth ; and it may be concluded that, if 
they were not blinded by some prevailing 
passion, they would discern and adopt it as 
such. 

It is the peculiar effect of virtue, to make 
a man's chief happiness arise from himself 
and his own conducts A bad man is wholly 
the creatureof the world. • He hangs upon 
it».|gtvour, lives by jte^^miles, and is happy 
oi^^i^eriable, in proportion to its success. 
But to a virtubiiSrjNi^an, success in worldly 



undertakings "ife^fbut ai^ secondary xibject 
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sBitMM To diischarge bis own part with iotegrity 
^L^ afid honour is his chief aim.. If he has 
done properly what was incumbent on him 
tbdo, his mind is at rest; to Providence he 
leaves the event. His witness is in Heaven^ 
and his record is on kigk. Satisfied with 
the approbation of G6d> and the t^imonj 
of 'fit gooA conscience, he enjoys himself, 
^nd^esjiiseis the triumphs of guilt . In pro- 
portion asi'such inanly principle$ rule your 
heart, you will become indepeodent of the 
world; and will forbear complaining of it;$ 
discouragements. It is the impeirf^ction 
of your virtue, which occasions you to be 
weary in wtll-domg. It is because your 
hearts remain divided between God and 
the world, that you are so often discon* 
tented > partly wishing to discharge your 
duty, and partly seeking your happiness 
from somewhat that is repugnant to your 
duty. Study to be more consistent in prin- 
ciple, and more, uniform in practice, and 
your peace will be more unbroken. 

Though virtue may appeal*, at first sight, 
to contract the bounds of enjoyment, ypu 
will find, upon reflection, that, in truth, 
it enlarges them. If it restrains the excess 
' * of 
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of some pk»sur!k9> it favours and increases sermqii 
Others. It precludes you.from iK>ne, bdt v * 
such as are either fantastic and imaginarjr^ 
or pernicious and destructive. Whatever 
18 truly valuable in human enjoyment, it 
aHows to a good . man, no less than to 
others* It not only allows him such plea* 
sures, but heightens them, by that gratefiid 
rehsh . which . a godd consciendc - gives to 
^.very pljsasupe*. , It not only heightens ;thefi3^ 
4aut aldds to. them, iaiso, the>peculiar s^tis^ 
fdcl^ils whidbiik^ &am .virtuous senti*- 
imcnt^^' frocQ' devout affections, and religious 
. faQpe8[^ . ( /Qn hoir much worse terms ^ is the 
.sitoer.plaiced, inrthe: taidst of liis: boasted 
-gratifications? His portion is confined io 
illiis:;WDrid*; His^ood things arei.ll of one 
s6rt only; he has. neither '.knowledge nor 
reliish,!of]any thing beyond them. His eiH 
joyinent, therefore, rests: :on a much nar^ 
^rawet basis, «'than that of the servapts lof 
Gdd: Enlarge, as much as you pleas^^AKe 
circle of > worldly . gratifielations ; yet^ ^if 
.nothing of the mind and the heart, nothid^ 
tof a refined andniotal nature, enter intb 
that circle, and vary the enjoyment, langi^ 
and weariness soon succeed. Among whom 
^>:^ 2 do 
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MskMON do you hear more J)eevisli expressions of 
, discontent, or more frequent complaints 
of loiv spirits, than among the professed 
votaries of worldly pleasure ? 

Vice and virtue, in their progress, as 
in every other respect, hold an opposite 
course. The beginnings of vice are fci*- 
ticing. The -first steps of worldly advance- 
ment are HattertK^g and pleasing. But the 
continuance of success blunts enjoyment, 
and flattens desire*. Whereas the begib- 
nings of virtue are laboriobs. But, by 
perseverance, its labours diminish, and 
its pleasures increase. As it ripens into 
icotofirmed habit,' it becomes both smoothei* 
in practice, and more complete in its .re- 
ward. In -a worldly life, the termination 
of our hopes always meets our view. We 
«ee a boundary before us, beyond which we 
<3ann6t reach. But the prospects of virtue 
are growing and endless* The righteom 
j$huU hold on in his way ; and^ he that hath 
alegCift hands shall wax stroiiger and stronger. 
The path of the just is as the sfiining lights 
thfjtt shinttk more^ and more untb thi perfect 
day* . This brings me to consider, 

y' , IV. Ths 
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IV, The assured hope whidi good men wbmon 
enjoy, of a full reward at last. I have v,..^ 
endeavoured by several considerations, to 
correct your impatience under the present 
discouragements of virtue. I have shown 
many high advantages, which it already 
possesses. But now, laying all these aside ; 
supposing virtue to have brought you no 
advsmt»geV hut to have only engaged you 
in perpetual struggles with an evil world ; 
the Text suggests what is sufficient to an* 
swer every objection, and to silence every 
complaint : In due season you shall reap^ if 
you faint not. It is not a loose encourage* 
ment,or a dubious hope, which is held forth 
to us, A direct and explicit declaration is 
made by the Spirit of God, that piety and 
virtuei how discouraged Boever, or op* 
pressed they may be for a while, shall not 
be frustrated of their reward ; but that in 
in due seasony when the period which is fixed 
by the Divine decree shall come, all who 
have not been weary m ^elUdoing^ though 
they may have sown iniears^ shall reap in 
joy. As this great principle of faith is so 
esjsential to our present argument, and is 
indeol dsC' foundation of all religion, it will 

be 
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4ERM0N be|>topQr that we^noir take a yiQir of the 
^1 . grounds on t^bich; it reats. By fixing pur 
atteotion both on the proofs which reason 
su^ests^ and on the discoveries wfaicb reve^ 
lation^ has jtiade,- of a ^tate of future retrl* 
butioni^ wejisfaall take an effectual tnethod 
of confirming our adbereocB < to. religion^ 
and of biaflUng tbosls temptations which 
might jead us to he.w€ary io-well'-daing.,: 

-i'lTcDE first, and most obvious presomp^ 
ticm^ which reason affords in behalf of 
Tuturev towards to the tighteoas,: arises 
iix>m the imperfect distributiafi of good 
and evil in our* preserit st«tc. Notwith* 
standing what I hoxe advanced concern- 
ing the pleasures arid advantages of vir- 
tue, it cannot be denied, that the happi- 
ness of good men is often left incompletet 
The,. vicious possess advantages, j.to which 
they, iiave no right ; while the voonscien- 
tious! suffer .for.tthe sake, off virtue, and 
groan-! under distresses which »1lhey have 
not merited from the wodd^ ;ifkleed, wer« 
the distribution of good and- evil, in this 
iife, altogether promiscuous; could* tit fee 
said with truth, that the moral tooditton of 

men 
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men had Ao infltieiide whatever upon their sewwon 
liappitieM or misery; I admit, that from 
such a state of things, no presumption 
would ati^ ef any future retribution being 
intendeds They who delight to aggravate 
the miseries of life, and the distresses of 
virtue, do no service to the argument in 
behalf of Providence. For, if total disor- 
der be found to prevail now, suspicions 
may, too justly, arise, of its prevailing for 
ever* If he who rules the universe, en- 
tirely neglects virtue here, the probability 
must be small^ of his rewarding it hereafter. 
But this is far from being tjie true state of 
the fact* What human life presents to 
the view of an impartial observer, is by 
no means a scene of entire confusion ; 
but a state of order, begun and carried on 
a certain length. Virtue is so far from 
being neglected by the Governour of the 
world, that from many evident marks it 
appears to be a chief object of his care. 
In the constitution of human nature, a 
foundation is laid, for comfort to the right- 
eous^ and for internal punishment to the 
wicked. Throughout the course of divine 
government, tendencies towards the happi- 
VQti I. F. E ' ness 
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ssRMON ness of the one, and the misery oi the 
. ^y^ . other, constantly appear. They are so con- 
spicuous, as not to have escaped the notice 
of the rudest nations. Over the whole 
earth they have diffused the belief, that 
Providence is propitious to virtue,and averse 
to guilt Yet these tendencies are, some- 
times, disappointed of their effect, and that 
which Providence visibly favours, is left, at 
present, without an adequate reward. 

From such an imperfect distribution of 
happiness, what are we to conclude, but 
that this system is the beginning, not the 
whole of things ; the opening only of a 
more extensive plan, whose consummation 
reaches into a future world ? If God has 
already ^e^ his throne for judgment ; if he 
has visibly begun to reward and to punish, 
in some degree, on earth, he cannot mean 
to leave the exercise of government incom- 
plete. Having laid the foundation of a 
great and noble structure, he will in due 
time rear it up to perfection. The unfi* 
nished parts of the fabric evidently show, 
that a future building is intended. All Im 
other works are constructed according to 
the most full and exact proportion* In the 
7 natural 
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natural world, nothing is deficient, nothing sjsrmon 
redundant It is in the moral world only ^^^'_^ 
that we discover irregularity and defect. 
It falls short of that order and perfection 
which appear in the rest of the creation. It 
exhibits not, in its present state, the same 
features of complete wisdom, justice, or 
goodness. But can we believe, that, under 
the government of the Supreme . Being, 
those apparent disorders shall not be recti- 
fied at the last ? Or, that from his conduct 
towards his rational creatures, the chief of 
his works, the sole objection against his 
perff^ction shall be allowed to rise, and shall 
continue unremoved for ever ? 

On the supposition of future rewards 
and punishments, a satisfying account 
can be given, of all the disorders which 
at present take place on earth. Christ'- 
ianity explains their origin, and traces 
them. to their issue. Man, fallen from 
his primaeval felicity, is now undergoing 
probation and discipline for his final 
state* Divine justice remains, for a sear 
son, concealed ; and allows men to act 
their parts with freedom on this theatre, 
t)i$it their characters may be formed and 
Uu.] :\ i E E 2 ascer- 
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alMfoH ascertained. Amidst didcouragemente and 
*^' afflictions, ihfe righteous give- proKif of 
their fidelity, and accjuire the habit» of 
virtue. But if you suppose the cveflfe 
ef this hfe to have no reference to aa^ 
other, the whole state of man becoHies 
not einly inexplicable, but contradictory 
and ihcotisistent. The powers of the in- 
ferior animals are perfectly suitcid to 
their station. They know nothing high^ 
than their present condition. In gratify- 
ing their appetites, they fulfil their destiny^ 
and pasi^ away. Man, alone, comes forth 
to act a part, which carries no meaning, 
and tends to no end. Endowed with ea-^ 
pacitieS, Which extend far beyond his pre- 
sent sphere ; fitted by his rational nature 
for running the race of immortality, he is 
stopped short in the very entrance of his 
course. He squanders his activity on pur* 
suits, which he discerns to be vain. He 
languishes for knowledge^ which is placed 
beyond hi^ reach. He thirsts aft^r a ha|>^ 
piness, which he is doomed aever to enjoy. 
He sees and laments the disasters of his 
state ; and yet^ upon this supposition, can 
find nothing to remedy theni«--^ Has th6 
- eternal 
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eternal God any pleasure in spoituig^hinr**- sermon. 
wlf with such a scene of misery and folly, ^^ ' ' 
as this life, if it had no connection with 
another, must exhibit to his eye P Did he 
call into existence this magnificent uni« 
verse, adorn it with so much beauty and 
spleAdour, and surround it with those 
glorious luminaries which we behold in 
tlie heavens, only that some generations of 
mortal men might arise to behold these 
wonders, and then disappear for ever? 
Ifo^ unsuitable in this case, were the 
habitation to the wretched inhabitant! 
How iticonsistent the commencement of 
his being, and the mighty preparation of 
his powers and faculties, with his despi- 
cable end f How contradictory, in fine, 
were every thing which concerns the state 
of man, to the wisdom and perfection of his 
Maker ! 

Throughout all ages, and among all 
nations, the persuasion of a ftiture Kfe 
has prevailed. It sprung not from the 
refinements of science, or the speculations 
oi phibsophy; but from a deeper and 
stronger root, the natural sentiments of 
the human heart. Hence it is conmion 
E E 3 to 
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SERMON to the philosopher and the sarage j and 
is found in the most barbarous, as well 
as in the most civilised regions* Even 
the belief of the being of a God, is not 
more general on the earth than the be- 
lief of immortality. Dark, indeed, and 
confused, were the notions which men 
entertained concerning a future state. Yet 
still, in that state, they looked for retribu- 
tion, both to the good and the bad ; and 
in the perfection of such pleasures as they 
knew best and valued most highly, they 
placed the rewards of the virtuous. So 
universal a consent seems plainly to indi- 
cate an original determination given to the 
soul by its Creator. It shows this great 
truth to be native and congenial to noan. 

When we look into our own breasts, 
we, find various anticipations and pre- 
sages of future existence. Most of otir 
great and high passions extend beyond 
the limits of this life. The * ambitious 
and the self-denied, the great, the good, 
and the wicked, all take interest in what 
is to happen after they shall have,I«ft the 
earth. That passion for fame, which inr 
spires so much of the activity of man- 

kind. 
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kind, plainly is animated by the persiia- s^ermon 
sion, that consciousness is to survive the 
dissolution of the body. Tlie virtuous 
are supported by the hope, the guilty 
tormented with the dread, of what is to 
take place after death. As death approaches, 
the hopes of the one, and the fears of the 
other, are found to redouble. The soul, 
when issuing hence seems more clearly to 
discern its future abode. All the operations 
of conscience proceed upon the belief of 
immortality. The whole moral conduct 
of men refers to it. All legislators have 
supposed it. All religions are built upon it. 
It is so essential to the order of society, that, 
were it erased, human laws would prove in- 
eflfectual restraints from evil, and a deluge 
of crimes and miseries would overflow the 
earth. To suppose this universal and 
powerful belief to be without foundation in 
truth, is to suppose, that a principle of de- 
lusion was intenvoven with the nature of 
man i is to suppose, that his Creator was 
reduced to the necessity of impressing his 
heart with a falsehood, in order to make 
him answer the purposes of his being. . 
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. But though thefie argum«nt$ b0 9trongi 
yet all arguments are liable to objection. 
Perhaps this general belief^ of whi<;h I haye 
spoken, has beem owing to inclination aod 
desire, more than to evidence. P$rhap9t in * 
our reasonings on this subject from the di- 
vine perfections, we flatter ourselves with 
being of more consequence, than we truly 
are, in the system of the universe^ r. Hence, 
the great importance of a discovery pjo- 
ceeding from God bin^self, which gives full 
authority to all that reason had' soggested, 
and places this capital truth beyood the 
Teach of suspicion or distrust 
, The method which Christianity b»s tekeo 
to convey to us the evidence of afiiture 
state, highly deserves our attention; : Hftd 
the Gospel been addressed^ like a gyat^jn of 
philosophy, solely to the understanding of 
men ; had it aimed only at enlighteniag the 
studious and reflecting, it would have con- 
fined itelf to abstract truth; it \yould have 
simply informed us, that the righteous are 
hereafter to be rewarded, and sinners to be 
punished. Such a declaration as that con- 
tained in the Text, would have been suffi- 
cient ; Be not weary in well-doings for in 
9 due 



dm section you shiiU reap^ if yw faint tu^U ssbaion 
Bqt the Gpspqlha? not (stopped, at barely v. ^^' 
aonouociflg. Ufe and immortality to mann 
kind. It was caJoilated for populfti' edifiU^ 
cation. It wfts jintttid.ed to be th^ religi««t 
not merely of the few, wliP»fe updcrstaoding . 
was to b» iDfonpniQd ; bijt of the many, ials<^ , 
whose iRiaginatjoft. wa» to b« impressed:* and 
whose pa^ions .wei« to ^e ^wakened, in or«n 
der to give the truth its dqe influem^e oveft 
them. Upon tb*5 account it not only re^. 
veals the certainty of a future state, but, in^ 
the person of the grett Founder of our 
religion^ exhibits a series of acts relating to? 
it; by njeaos of which, our senses, our iroaT 
giuatioi^^and passions^ all feeconie interestedr 
in this great object, \ 

The resurrectiou of Christ from the gr»v^ 
was designed to be a sensiWe evidence^ febafe 
death infers flot a final e^ttwction oC-.th^ 
Jiving principle. He rose, in order to MiftWj 
that, ip our name, he had conquered deAth» 
and WHS become thtfrBtrfruit^ if thmt thftt 
sk^. Nor did he only rise fr/o«i the graven 
but, by ascending to heaveji in a visible 
form, before many witnes^es,;gave an ocular 
specinwo of the transition from this wprld 

into 
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s£RMON into the region of the blessed. The employ* 
ments which now occupy him there, arc 
fully declared. As our forerunner he hath 
entered within the veil. He appears in tie 
presence of God for us. He maketh perpetual 
intercession for his people. I go^ saith he, to 
my Father and your Father, to my God and 
your God. In my Father's house are many 
mansions. I go to prepare a place for you. 
I will come again, and receive you to myself 
that where I am, there you may be also. The 
circumstances of his^coming again, are dis- 
tinctly foretold. The sounding of the last 
trumpet, the resurrection of the dead, the 
appearance of the Judge, and the solemmty 
with which he ^hall discriminate the good 
from the bad, are all described. The very 
words in which he shall pronounce the final 
sentence, are recited in our hearing: Come, 
ye blessed of my Father ! inherit the Kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world. Then shall the holy and the just be 
caught up in the clouds to meet the Lord in 
the air. They shall enter with him into 
the dty of the living God. They shall possess 
the new earth and new heavens, wherein 
dwelleth righteousness. God shall wipe amay 

all 
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all tears from their eyes. They shall behold sermon 
his face in righteousness^ and be satisfied with ^^ 
his likeness for ever. — By recording such 
a train of striking circumstances and facts, 
the Gospel familiarizes us in sonie mea- 
gre with a future state. By accommo- 
dating this great discovery, in so useful a 
manner, to the conceptions of men, it fur- 
nishes a strong intrinsic evidence of its 
divine origin. 

Thus, upon the whole, whether you 
consult your reason, or listen to the dis- 
coveries of revelation, you behold pur ar- 
gument confirmed ; you behold a life of 
piety and virtue issuing in immortal felicity. 
Of what worldly pursuit can it be pro- 
nounced, that its reward is certain ? Look 
every where around you, and you shall see, 
that the race is far from being always to the 
smft^ or the battle to the strong. The most 
diUgent, the most wise, the most accom- 
plished, may, after all their labours, be dis- 
appointed in the end ; and be left to suffer 
the regret of having spent their strength for 
nought. But for the righteous is laid up the 
erown of life. Their final h,appiness is pre- 
pared 
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noMOH pared in the eternal plan of Provideaee^ and 
secured by the labours and suffieringjai of the 
Saviour of the world. 

Cease, then, from > your unjust 4Eom-» 
plaiAts against virtue and religion. Leave 
dfficontent jand • peevishness to worldly 
men. In no period of distress, in' qn ino^ 
inent of disappointment, allow yourselves 
to suspect that piety and integrity are fruit*^ 
less. In every state of being, they lead 
to happiness. If you enjoy not at pre- 
sent their foil rewards, it is because the 
season of recompence is not yet come. For, 
i§i Sue season you shall reap. There is a 
time which is proper for reward, and 
there is a period which belongs to trial. 
How long the one should last, and when 
the other should arrive, belongs not to you 
to determine. It is fixed by the wise, 
though unknown decree of the Almighty. 
But be assured, that He that comet b fhall 
come^ and will not tarry. He shall come 
in due season, to restore perfect order among 
his works; to bring rest to the wefiry, 
comfort to the afflicted, and just retribution 
to all men. Behold, saith the faithful and 
true Witness, I come quickly^ and *y re- 

ward 
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ward is with me. To him that overcometh sermon 
mil I give to eat of the tree of life^ which is 
in the midst of the paradise of God. I will 
give him the morning star. I will make 
him a pillar in my temple. He shall be 
clothed in white raiment ; and shall sit down 
with me on my throne *. 

* Rer.xxii. is. — u.7.38. — iii. I2. 5. si. 
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